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Tuesday, March 20, 1750. 

Cur tarn en hoc Wheat pot? us decurrere campo, 
Per quern magnus equos Auruncce fiexit alumnus* 
Si vacat et placidi rationem admittitis, edutn. 

Juv. 

Why to expatiate in this beaten field, 
Why arms oft used in vain I mean to wield ; 
If time permit, and candour will attend, 
Some satisfaction this essay may lend. 

Elphinston. 

THE difficulty of the first address, on any new occa- 
sion, is felt by every man in his transactions with 
the world, and confessed by the settled and regular 
forms of salutation which necessity has introduced 
into all languages. Judgment was wearied with the 
perplexity of being forced upon choice, where there 
was no motive to preference ; and it was found con- 
venient that some easy method of introduction should 
be established, which, if it wanted the allurement 
of novelty, might enjoy the security of prescription. 

Perhaps few authors have presented themselves 
before the public, without wishing that such cere- 
monial modes of entrance had been anciently esta- 
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Wished, as might have freed them from those dangers 
which the desire of pleasing is certain to produce, 
and precluded the vain expedients of softening cen- 
sure by apologies, or rousing attention by abruptness. 

The epic writers have found the proemial part of 
the poem such an addition to their undertaking, that 
they have almost unanimously adopted the first lines 
of Homer, and the reader needs only be informed of 
the subject, to know in what manner the poem will 
begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
distinction of heroic poetry ; it has never been 
legally extended to the lower orders of literature, 
but seems to be considered as an hereditary privilege, 
to be enjoyed only by those who claim it from their 
alliance to the genius of Homer. 

The rules, winch the injudicious use of this pre- 
rogative suggested to Horace, may indeed be applied 
.to the direction of candidates for inferior fame; it 
may be proper for all to remember, that they ought 
not to raise expectation which it is not in their power 
to satisfy, and that it is more pleasant to see smoke 
brightening into flame, than flame sinking into 
6mokc. 

This precept has been long received, both from 
regard to the authority of Horace, and its confor- 
mity to the general opinion of the world ; yet there 
have been always some, that thought it no deviation 
from modesty to recommend their own labours, and 
imagined themselves entitled by indisputable merit 
to an exemption from general restraints, and to ele- 
vations not allowed in common life. They, perhaps, 
believed, that when, likeThucydides, they bequeathed 
to mankind xh t fxa, e$ dei, an estate for ever, it was an 
additional favour to inform them of its value. 

It may, indeed, he no less dangerous to claim, on 
certain occasions, too little than too much. There is 
something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, to 
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which we often yield, as to a resistless power; nor 
can he reasonably expect the confidence of others, 
who too apparently distrusts himself. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oc- 
casions on which a man may, without just offence, 
proclaim his own excellences, has omitted the case 
of an author entering the world ; unless it may be 
comprehended under this general position, that a 
man may lawfully praise himself for those qualities 
which cannot be known but from his own mouth ; 
as when he is among strangers, and can have no 
opportunity of an actual exertion of his powers. That 
the case of an author is parallel will scarcely be 
granted, because he necessarily discovers the degree 
of his merit to his judges when he appears at his 
trial. But it should be remembered, that unless hi a 
judges are inclined to favour him, they will hardly 
be persuaded to hear the cause. 

In love, the state wjiich fills the heart with a de- 
gree of solicitude next that of an author, it has been 
held a maxim, that success is most easily obtained 
by indirect and unperceived approaches : he who 
too soon professes himself a lover, raises obstacles to 
his own wishes ; and those, whom disappointments 
have taught experience, endeavour to conceal their 
passion till they believe their mistress wishes for 
the discovery. The same method, if it were practi- 
cable to writers, would save many complaints of the 
severity of the age, and the caprices of criticism. 
If a man could glide imperceptibly into the favour 
of the public, and only proclaim his pretensions to 
literary honours when he is sure of not being rejected, 
he might commence author with better hopes as his 
failings might escape contempt, though he shall never 
attain much regard. 

But since the world supposes every man that 
writes ambitious^ of applause, as some ladies have 
taught themselves to believe that every man intends 
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love who expresses civility, the miscarriage of any 
endeavour io learning raises an unbounded contempt, 
indulged by mo>t minds without scruple.as an honest 
triumph over unjust claims and exorbitant expecta- 
tions. The artifices of those, who put themselves in 
this hazardous state, have therefore been multiplied 
in proportion to their tear as well as their ambition ; 
and are to be looked upon with more indulgence, as 
they are incited at once by the two geat movers of 
the human mind, the desire of good, and the fear of 
evil. For who can wonder, that, allured on one side, 
and frightened on the other, some should endeavour 
to gain favour by bribing the judge with an appear- 
ance of respect which they do not feel, to excite 
compassion by confessing weakness of which hey 
are not convinced, and others to attract regard by a 
show of openness and magnanimity, by a daring pro- 
fession of their own deserts, and a public challenge 
of honours and rewards. 

The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
selves has been the usual refuge of diurnal writers 
in vindication of whose practice it may be said, that 
what it wants in prudence is supplied by sincerity ; 
and who at least may plead, that if their boasts de- 
ceive any into the perusal of their performances, 
they defraud them ot but little time. 

— Quid enlm f Concurritur — hor<e 
Momento vita mors venit, aut victoria l/tta. 
The battle join, and in a moment's flight, 
Death, or a joyful conquest, ends the right. 

The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided, and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the writer 
has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I purpose 
to endeavour the entertainment of my countrymen 
by a short essay on Tuesday and Saturday, that 1 
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hope not much to tire those whom I shall not happen 
to please ; and if I am not commended for the beauty 
of my works, to be at least pardoned for their bre- 
vity. But whether my expectations are most fixed 
on pardon or praise, I think it not necessary to dis- 
cover ; for having accurately weighed the reasons 
for arrogance and submission, I find them so nearly 
equiponderant, that my impatience to try the event 
or my first performance will not suffer me to attend 
any longer the trepidations of the balance. 

There are, indeed, many conveniences almost pe- 
culiar to this method of publication, which may 
naturally flatter the author, whether he be confident 
or timorous. The man, to whom the extent of his 
knowledge, or the Bprightliness of his imagination, 
has, in his own opinion, already secured the praises 
of the world, willingly takes that way of displaying 
his abilities which will soonest give him an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the voice of fame ; it heightens his 
alacrity to think in how many places he vshall hear 
what he is now writing read w ith ext asies to-morrow. 
He will often please himself with reflecting, that the 
author of a large treatise must proceed with anxiety, 
lest, before the completion of his work, the attention 
of the public may have changed its ohject : but that 
he, who is confined to no single topic, may follow 
the national taste through all its variations, and catch 
the aura popular is, the gale of favour, from what 
point soever it shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautious, and the terrors of the fearful ; for to 
such the shortness of every single paper is a power- 
ful encouragement. He that questions his abilities 
to arrange the dissimilar parts of an extensive plan, 
or fears to be lost in a complicated system, may yet 
hope to adjust a few pages without perplexity ; and 
if, when he turns over the repositories of his memory, 
he finds his collection too small for a volume, he 
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may yet have enough to furnish out an essay. He 
that would fear to lay out too much time upon an 
experiment of which he knows not the event, 
persuades himself that a few days will show him 
what he is to expect from his learning and his 
genius. If he thinks his own judgment not suffici- 
ently enlightened, he may, by attending to the re- 
marks which every paper will produce, rectify his 
opinions. If he should with too little premedi- 
tation encumber himself by an unwieldy subject, 
he can quit it without confessing his ignorance, 
and pass to other topics less dangerous, or more 
tractable. And if he finds, with all his industry, 
and all his artifices, that he cannot deserve regard, 
or cannot attain it, he may let the design fall at 
once, and, without injury to others or himself, re- 
tire to amusements of greature pleasure, or to stu- 
dies of better prospect. 



Stare loco nescit, pereunt vestigia miile 

Ante fug-am, absentemque fer'it gravis ungula camputn. 

Statius. 

TV impatient courser pants in every vein, 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 
Hills, vules, and floods appear Already crost, 
And ere he starts a thuusand steps are lost. 

Popi. 

THAT the mind of man is never satisfied with the 
objects immediately before it, but is always break- 
ing away from the present moment, and losing 
itself in schemes of future felicity ; and that we 
forget the proper use of the time now in our power, 
to provide for the enjoyment of that which perhaps 
may never be granted us, has been frequently re- 
marked : and as this practice is a commodious 
subject of raillery to the gay, and of declamation 
to the serious, it has been ridiculed wilh all the 
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pleasantry of wit, and exaggerated with all the 
amplifications of rhetoric. Every instance, by 
which its absurdity might appear most flagrant, 
has been studiously collected ; it has been marked 
with every epithet of contempt, and all the tropes 
and figures have been called forth against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it always 
implies some superiority : men please themselves 
with imagining that they have made a deeper 
search, or wider survey, than others, and detected 
faults and follies which escape vulgar observation. 
And the pleasure of wantoning in common topics 
is so tempting to a writer, that he cannot easily re- 
sign it; a train of sentiments generally received 
enables him to shine without labour, and to con- 
quer without a contest. It is so easy to laugh at 
the folly of him who lives only in idea, refuses im- 
mediate ease for distant pleasures, and, instead of 
enjoying the blessings of life, lets life glide away 
in preparations to enjoy them ; it affords such op- 
portunities of triumphant exultation, to exemplify 
the uncertainty of the human state, to rouse mortals 
from their dream, and inform them of the silent 
celerity of time, that we may believe authors will- 
ing rather to transmit than examine so advantageous 
a principle, and more inclined to pursue a track so 
smooth and so flowery, than attentively to consider 
whether it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity 
seems the unavoidable condition of a being whose 
motions are gradual, and whose life is progressive : 
as his powers are limited, he must use means for 
the attainment of his ends, and intend first what he 
performs last ; as by continual advances from his 
first stage of existence he is perpetually varying 
the horizon of his prospects, he must always dis- 
cover new motives of action, new excitements of 
fear, and allurements of desire. 
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The end therefore which at present calls forth 
#ur efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the means to some remoter end. 
The natural flights of the human mind are not from 
pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, must 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which he 
strives to reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of 
labour, must solace his weariness with the contem- 
plation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
most simple and necessary employments, no man 
turns up the ground but because he thinks of the 
harvest, that harvest which blights may intercept, 
which inundations may sweep away, or which death 
or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet, as few maxims are widely received or long 
retained but for some conformity with truth and 
nature, it must be confessed, that this caution 
against keeping our view too intent upon remote 
advantages is not without its propriety or useful- 
ness, though it may have been recited with' too 
much levity, or enforced with too little distihction: 
for, not to speak of that vehemence of desire which 
presses through right and wrong to its gratifica- 
tion, or that anxious inquietude which is justly 
chargeable with distrust of heaven, subjects too 
solemn for my present purpose ; it frequently hap- 
pens, that, by indulging early the raptures of suc- 
cess, we forget the measures necessary to secure it, 
and suffer the imagination to riot in the fruition of 
some possible good, till the time of obtaining it has 
slipped away. 

There would however be few enterprises of great 
labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not the 
power of magnifying the advantages which wc per- 
suade ourselves to expect from them. When the 
knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his com- 
panion the adventures by which he is to signalizt 
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himself, in such a manner that he shall be sum- 
moned to support of empires, solicited to accept 
the heiress of the crown which he has preserved, 
have honours and riches to scatter about him, and 
an island to bestow on his worthy squire, very few 
readers, amidst their mirth or pity, can deny that 
they have admitted visions of the same kind ; though 
they have not, perhaps, expected events equally 
strange, or by means equally inadequate. When 
we pity him, we reflect on our own disappointments ; 
and when we laugh, our hearts inform us that he 
is not more ridiculous than ourselves, except that 
he tells what we have only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine, 
may indeed be easily vitiated by the luxurious in- 
dulgence of hope, however fiecessary to the pro- 
duction of every thing great or excellent, as some 
plants are destroyed by too open exposure to 
that sun which gives life and beauty to the vege- 
table world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires 
more to be cautioned against this anticipation of 
happiness, than those that aspire to the name of 
authors. A man of lively fancy no sooner finds a 
hint moving in his mind, than he makes momenta- 
neous excursions to the press, and to the world ; 
and, with a little encouragement from flattery, 
pushes forward into future ages, and prognosticates 
the honours to be paid him, when envy is extinct, 
and faction forgotten, and those whom partiality 
now suffers to obscure him shall have given 
way to the triflers of as short duration as them- 
selves. 

Those, who have proceeded so far as to appeal 
to the tribunal of succeeding times, are not likely 
to be cured of their infatuation ; but all endeavours 
ought to be used for the prevention of a disease, 
for which, when it has attained its height, perhaps 
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no remedy will be found in the gardens of philo- 
sophy, however she may boast her physic of 
the mind, her cathartics of vice, or lenitives of 
passion. 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the symptoms of the writer's malady, 
endeavour to fortify myself against the infection ; 
not without some weak hope, that my preservatives 
may extend their virtue to others, whose employ- 
ment exposes them to the same danger : — 

Laudis amove tumes ? Sunt certa piacula, quit te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare I hello. 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom's powerful charm, 
If thrice read over, shall its force disarm. 

Francis. 

It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a man 
should accustom himself often to think of what 
is most shocking and terrible, that by such re- 
flections he may be preserved from too ardent 
wishes for seeming good, and from too much dejec- 
tion in real evil. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author than 
neglect, compared with which, reproach, hatred, and 
opposition, are names of happiness ; yet this worst, 
this meanest fate, every one who dares to write has 
reason to fear. 

/ nunc, et versus tecum meditare canoros. 

Go now and meditate thy tuneful lays. 

ElPhinstoit. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered world, so far to suspect 
his own powers, as to believe that he possibly may 
deserve neglect : that nature may not have qualified 
him much to enlarge or embellish knowledge, nor 
sent him forth entitled by indisputable superiority 
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to regulate the conduct of the rest of mankind : 
that, though the world must be granted to be yet 
in ignorance, he is not destined to dispel the cloud, 
nor to shine out as one of the luminaries of life. 
For this suspicion, every catalogue of a library 
will furnish sufficient reason ; as he will find it 
crowded with names of men, who, though now for- 
gotten, were once no less enterprising or confident 
than himself; equally pleased with their own pro- 
ductions, equally caressed by their patrons, and 
flattered by their friends. 

But though it should happen, that an author is 
capable of excelling, yet his merit may pass with- 
out notice, huddled in the variety of things, and 
thrown into the general miscellany of life. He 
that endeavours after fame by writings, solicits the 
regard of a multitude fluctuating in pleasures, or 
immersed in business, without time for intellectual 
amusements; he appeals to judges prepossessed by 
passions or corrupted by prejudices, which pre- 
clude their approbation of any new performance. 
Some are too i.dolent to read any thing/ till its 
reputation is established ; others too envious to 
promote that fame which gives them pain by its 
increase. What is new is opposed, because most 
are unwilling to be taught ; and what is known is 
rejected, because it is not sufficiently considered, 
that men more frequently require to be reminded 
than informed. The learned are afraid to de- 
clare their opinion early, lest they should put 
their reputation in hazard ; the ignorant always 
imagine themselves giving some proof of delicacy, 
when they refuse to be pleased ; and be, that finds 
his way to reputation through all these obstruc- 
tions, must acknowledge that he is indebted to 
other causes besides his industry, his learning, 
or his wit. 
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Strenua no* exercct inertia, mvibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene, vivree : rptod petis, hie est, 
Est Uiubris, animus si te non deficit trguus. 

Hon. 

Active in indolence, abroad we roam 
In quest of happiness, which dwells at home ; 
With vain pursuits fatigued, at length you'll find 
No place excludes it from an equal mind. 

Elphixstox. 

THAT ma\i should never suffer his happiness to de- 
pend upon external circumstances is one of the chief 
precepts of the Stoical philosophy ; a precept, in- 
deed, which that lofty sect has extended beyond the 
condition of human life, and in which some of them 
seem to have comprised an utter exclusion of all cor- 
poral pain and pleasure from the regard or attention 
of a wise man. 

Such sapientia insaniens, as Horace calls the doc- 
trine of another sect, such extravagance of philoso- 
phy, can want neither authority nor argument for 
its confutation ; it is overthrown by the experience 
of every hour, and the powers of nature rise up 
against it. But we may very properly inquire, 
how near to this exalted state it is in our power to 
approach, how far we can exempt ourselves from 
outward influences, and secure to our minds a state 
of tranquillity : for, though the boast of absolute 
independance is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean 
flexibility to every impulse, and a patient submis- 
sion to the tyranny of casual troubles, is below the 
dignity of that mind, which, however depraved or 
weakened, boasts its derivation from a celestial 
original, and hopes for an union with infinite good- 
ness and mi variable felicity. 

Ni vitiis pejora J ovens 
Proprium deserat ortum. 
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Unless the soul, to vice ii thrall, 
Debert her own original. 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
gree of intellectual dignity, and of preserving re- 
sources of pleasure, which may not be wholly at the 
mercy of accident, is never more apparent than 
when we turn our eyes upon those whom fortune has 
let loose to their own conduct; who, not being 
chained down by their condition to a regular and 
stated allotment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themselves business or diversion, and having no- 
thing within that can entertain or employ them, are 
compelled to try all the arts of destroying time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this class 
of mortals to-alleviate the burden of life are not less 
shameful, nor, perhaps, much less pitiable, than those 
to w hich a trader on the edge of bankruptcy is re- 
duced. I have seen melancholy overspread a whole 
family at the disappointment of a party for cards; 
and when, after the proposal of a thousand schemes, 
and the dispatch of the footman upon a hundred 
messages, they have submitted, with gloomy resig- 
nation, to the misfortune of passing one evening in 
conversation with each other, on a sudden, such are 
the revolutions of the world, an unexpected visitor 
has brought them relief, acceptable as provision to a 
starving city, and enabled them to hold out till the 
next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy with- 
out knowing the cause, is change of place ; they are 
willing to imagine that their pain is the consequence 
of some local inconvenience, and endeavour to fly 
from it, as children from their shadows; always 
hoping for some more satisfactory delight from every 
new scene, and always returning home with disap- 
pointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, with- 
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out reflecting; on those that suffer under the dreadful 
symptom of canine madness, termed by physicians 
the dread of water? These miserable wretches, un- 
able to drink, though burning with thirst, are some- 
times known to try various contortions, or inclina- 
tions of the body, flattering themselves that they can 
swallow in one posture lhat liquor, which they find in 
another to repel their lipi. 

Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thoughtless or 
ignorant, but sometime-; seizes those minds which 
seem most exempted from it, by the vai \e*y of at- 
tainments, quickness of penetration, or severity of 
judgment; and, indeed, the pride of wit and know- 
ledge is often mortified by finding that they confer 
no security against the common errors, which mis- 
lead the weakest and meanest of mankind. 

These reflections arose In my mind upon the re- 
membrance of a passage in Cowley's preface to his 
poems, where, however exalted by genius, and en- 
larged by study, he informs us of a scheme of hap- 
piness to which the imagination of a girl upon the 
Joss of her first lover could have scarcely given way z 
but which he seems to have indulged, till he had to- 
tally forgotten its absurdity, and would probably 
have put in execution, had he been hindered onlj' by 
his reason. 

" My desire/' says he, " has been for some years 
past, though the execution h is been accidentally di- 
verted, and does still vehemently continue, to retire 
myself to some ol our American plantations; not to 
seek for gold, or enrich myself with the traffic of 
those parts, which is the end of most men that travel 
thither, but to forsake this world for ever, with all 
the vanities and vexations of it, and to bury myself 
there in some obscure retreat, but not without tha 
consolation of letters and philosophy/' 

Such was the chimerical provision which Cowley 
had made, in his own mind, for the quiet of his r«- 
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maining life, and which he seems to recommend to 
posterity, since there is no other reason for disclos- 
ing it. Surely no stronger instance can be given of 
a persuasion that content was the inhabitant of" par- 
ticular regions, and that a man might set sail with a 
fair wind, and leave behind him all his cares, incum- 
brances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose than 
to bury himself in some obscure retreat, he might 
have found in his own country innumerable coverts 
sufficiently dark to have concealed the genius of 
Cowley ; for whatever might be his opinion of the 
importunity with which he might be summoned 
back into public life, a short experience would have 
convinced him, that privation is easier than acquisi- 
tion, and that it would require little continuance to 
free himself from the intrusion of the world. There 
is pride enough in the human heart to prevent 
much desire of acquaintance with a man, by whom 
we are sure to be neglected, however his reputation 
for science or virtue may excite our curiosity or es- 
teem; so that the lover of retirement need not be 
afraid lest the respect of strangers should overwhelm 
him with visits. Even those to whom he has for- 
merly been known, will very patiently support his 
absence when they have tried a little to live without 
him, and found new diversions for those moments 
which his company contributed to exhilarate. 

It uas, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hinder 
us from tyrannising over one another, that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importance, as to cause, by 
his retirement or death, any chasm in the world. 
And Cowley had conversed to little purpose with 
mankind, if he had never remarked, how soon the 
useful friend, the gay companion, and the favoured 
lover, when once they are removed from before the 
sight, give way to the succession of new objects. 

The privacy therefore of his hermitage might have 
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been safe enough from violation, though he had cho- 
sen it within the limits of his native island ; he might 
have found here preservatives against the vanities 
and vexations of the world, not less efficacious than 
those which the woods or fields of America could af- 
ford him ; but having once his mind imbittcred w ith 
dis-ust, he conceived it impossible to be far enough 
from the cause of his uneasiness; and was posting 
away with the expedition of a coward, who, for want 
of venturing to look behind him, thinks the enemy 
perpetually at his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or fa- 
tigued with business, he so strongly imagined to him- 
self the happiness of leisure and retreat, that he de- 
termined to enjoy them tor the future without inter- 
ruption, and toexcIuJe for ever all that could deprive 
him of h:s darling satisfaction. He forgot, in the 
vehemence of desire, that solitude and quiet owe their 
pleasures to those miseries which he was so studious 
to obviate ; for such are the vicissitudes of the world, 
through all its parts, that day and night, labour and 
rest, hurry and retirement, endear each other ; such 
are the changes that keep the mind in action ; we 
desire, we pursue, we obtain, we are satiated; we 
desire something else, and begin a new pursuit. 1 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed hi< 
habitation in the most delightful part of the new 
world, it may be doubted, whether his distance from 
the vanities of life would have enabled him to keep 
away the vexations. It is common for a man, w ho 
feels pain, to fancy that he could bear it better in any 
other part. Cowley, having known the troubles and 
perplexities of a particular condition, readily per- 
suaded himself that nothing worse was to be found, 
and that every alteration would bring some improve- 
ment : he never suspected that the cause of his 1111- 
liappiness was within, that his own passions were not 
sutliciently regulated, and that he was harra'ssed by 
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bis own impatience, which could never be without 
something to awaken it, would accompany him over 
the sea, and find its way to his American elysium. 
He would, upon the trial, have been soon convinced, 
that the fountain of content must spring up in the 
mind ; and that he who has so little knowledge of 
human nature, as to seek happiness by changing any 
thing but his own dispositions, will waste his life in 
fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs which h* 
purposes to remove. 



Non Dindgmene, non adt/tis quoth 
Men (em mcer datum incota Pi/t/iius 9 

Nan Liber ague, non acuta 

Sic geminant Corybantes ara, 
Tristes ut h'ce. 

Ho*. 

Yet oh ! remember, nor the god of wine, 
Nor Pythian Phoebus from his inmost shrine, 
Nor Dindymene, nor her priests possess'd, 
Can with their sounding cymbals shake the breast 
Like furious anger. 

Fkahcis. 

THE maxim, which Pei iander of Corinth, one of the 
seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his know- 
ledge and benevolence, was %o'As xparsi, Be master 
of thy anger. He considered anger as the great dis- 
turber of human life, the chief enemy both of public 
happiness and private tranquillity; and thought that 
he could not lay on posterity a stronger obligation 
to reverence his memory than by leaving them a sa- 
lutary caution against this outrageous passion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the word 
the brevity of his precept will scarce allow us to con- 
jecture. From anger, in its full import, protracted 
into malevolence, and exerted in f venge, arise, in- 
deed, many of the evils to which tht life of man it 
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exposed. By anger operating upon power are pro- 
duced the subversion of cities, the desolation of coun- 
tries, the massacre of nations, and all those dreadful 
and astonishing calamities which fill the histories of 
the world, and which could not be read at any dis- 
tant point of time, when the passions stand neutral, 
and every motive and principle is left to its natural 
force, without some doubt of the truth of the relation, 
did we not see the same causes still tending to the 
same effects, and only acting with less vigour for want 
of the same concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous species of anger 
falls rot properly under the animadversion of a writer 
whose chief end is the regulation of common life, 
and whose precepts are to recommend themselves by 
their general use. Nor is this essay intended to ex- 
pose the tragical or fatal effects even of private ma- 
lignity. The anger which I propose now for my 
subject is such as makes those who indulge jt more 
troublesome than formidable, and ranks them rather 
with hornets and wasps, than with basilisks and lions. 
I have, therefore, prefixed a motto which charac- 
terises this passion, not so much by the mischief that 
it causes, as by the noise that it utters. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation 
of passionate men, who imagine themselves entitled 
by that distinction to be provoked on every slight 
occasion, and to vent their rage in vehement and 
fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and licentious 
reproaches. Their rage indeed, for the most part, 
fumes away in outcries of injury and protestations of 
vengeance, and seldom proceeds to actual violence, 
unless a drawer or linkboy falls in their way ; but 
they interrupt the quiet of those that happen to be 
within the reac^ of their clamours, obstruct the 
course of conversation, and disturb the enjoyment of 
society. 
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Men of this kind are sometimes not without un- 
derstanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not always 
treated with the severity which their neglect of the 
ease of all about them might justly provoke; they 
have obtained a kind of prescription for their folly, 
and are considered by their companions as under a 
predominant influence that leaves them not master 
of their conduct or language, as acting without con- 
sciousness, and rushing into mischief with a mist be- 
fore their eyes; they are therefore pitied rather than 
censured, and their sallies are passed over as the in- 
voluntary blows of a man agitated by the spasms of 
a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean enough 
to be satisfied with this treatment; wretches who 
are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, and 
can, without shame, and without regret, consider 
themselves as receiving hourly pardons from their 
companions, and giving them continual opportuni- 
ties of exercising their patience and boasting their 
clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. A 
passionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has considered how his outrages were 
caused/ why they were borne, and in what they are 
likely to end at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, can- 
not supply great evils as frequently as the man of fire 
thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the first reflection 
upon his violence must sho..v him, that he is mean 
enough to be driven from his post by every petty in- 
cident, that lie is the mere sUve of casualty, and that 
his reason and virtue are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagances. 
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which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, and 
by consequence his suffrage not much regarded, is 
sometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours, which he cannot otherwise obtain, and is 
pleased with remembering, that at least lie made 
himself heard, that he had the power to interrupt 
those whom he could not confute, and suspend the 
decision which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and domestics ; they feel 
thcjir own ignorance, they see their own insignifi- 
cance, and therefore they etideavour, by their fury, 
to fright away contempt from before them, when 
they know it must follow them behind; and think 
themselves eminently masters, when they see one 
folly tamely complied with, only lest refusal or delay 
should provoke thtm to a greater 

These temptations cannot but be owned i > have 
some force. It is so little pleasing to any man to see 
himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things 
that he may be allowed to try a few expedients for 
procuring some kind of supplemental dignity, and 
use some endeavour to add weight, by the violence 
of his temper, to the lightness of his other powers. 
But this has now been long practised, and found, 
upon the most exact estimate, not to produce, advan- 
tages equal to its inconveniences; for it appears not 
that a man can by uproar, tumult, and bluster, alter 
any one's opinion of his undei standing, or gain in- 
fluence, except over those whom fortune or nature 
have made his depenJenis. He may, by a steady 
perseverance in his ferocity, fright his children and 
harass his servants, bur the rest of the world wiH 
look on and laugh; and he will have the comfort at 
last of thinking, that h^ lives only to raise contempt 
and hatred, emotions to which wisdom and virtue 
would be always unwilling to ^ive occasion. He ha 
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contrived only to make those fear him, whom every 
reasonable being is endeavouring to endear by kind- 
ness, and must content himself with the pleasure of 
a triumph obtained by trampling on them who could 
not resist. He must perceive, that the apprehension 
which his presence causes is not the awe of his vir- 
tue but the dread of his brutality, and that he has 
given up the felicity of being loved, without gaining 
the honour of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the 
frequent indulgence of this blustering passion, which 
a man, by often calling to his assistance, will teach, 
in a short time, to intrude before the summons, to 
rush upon him with resistless violence, and without 
any previous notice of its approach. He will find 
himself liable to be inflamed at the first touch of 
provocation, and unable to retain his resentment till 
he has a full conviction of the offence, to proportion 
his anger to the cause, or to regulate it by prudence 
or by duty. When a man has once suffered his mind 
to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the most 
hateful and unhappy beings. He can give no se- 
curity to himself that he shall not, at the next in- 
terview, alienate, by some sudden transport, his 
dearest friend; or break out, upon some slight con- 
tradiction, into such terms of rudeness as can never 
be perfectly forgotten. Whoever converses with 
him, lives with the suspicion and solicitude of a 
man that plays with a tame tiger, always under a 
necessity of watching the moment in which the ca- 
pricious savage shall begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Duke of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in 
his way when he was angry, because he was sure to 
recompense them for any indignities which he made 
them suffer. This is the round of a passionate man's 
life; he contracts debts when he is furious, which 
his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to discharge 
at the return of reason. He spends his time in out- 
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rage and acknowledgment, injury and reparation. 
Or, if there be any who hardens himself in oppres- 
sion, and justifies the wrong, because he has done 
it, his insensibility can make small part of his praise 
or his happiness; he only adds deliberate to nasty 
folly, aggravates petulance by contumacy, and de- 
stroys the only plea that he can offer for the tender- 
ness and patience of mankind. 

Yet even this degree of depravity we may be con- 
tent to pity, because it seldom wants a punishment 
equal to its guilt. Nothing is more despicable or 
more miserable than the old age of a passionate man. 
When the vigour of youth fails him, aud his amuse- 
ments pall with frequent repetition, his occasional 
rage sinks, by decay of strength, into peevishness ; 
that peevishness, for want of novelty and variety, 
becomes habitual ; the world falls off from around 
him ; and he is left, a* Homer expresses it, pfljyyBaw* 
Cjasv xrc, to devour his own heart in solitude and 
contempt. 



ATtserum parva stipe fecilat, ut pudibundos 

Exercere sales inter convivia possit. 

— — Tu mitiSy et acri 

Asperitate car ens, posi toque per omnia fastu, 

Inter ut cequales units numeraris aminos. 

Obsequiumque doces, et amorem quteris amando. 

Lucanus ad Piso*»m. 
Unlike the ribald, whose licentious jest 
Pollutes his banquet, and insults his guest ; 
From wealth ana grandeur easy to descend, 
Thou joy st to lose the master in the friend. 
We round thy board the cheerful menials see, 
Gay with the smile of bland equality. 
No social care the gracious lord disdains ; 
Love prompts to love, and rcvereuce reverence gains. 

To the Rambler. 

« Sir, 

" AS you seem to have devoted your labours to 
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virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of one species 
of cruelty with which the life of a man of letters 
perhaps does not often make him acquainted ; and 
which, as it seems to produce no other advantage to 
those that practise it than a short gratification of 
thoughtless vanity, may become less common when 
it has been once exposed in its various forms and its 
full magnitude. 

€t I am the daughter of a country gentleman, 
whose family is numerous, and whose estate, not at 
first sufficient to supply us with affluence, has been 
lately so much impaired by an unsuccessful lawsuit, 
that all the younger children are obliged to try such 
means as their education affords them, for procuring 
the necessaries of life. Distress and curiosity con- 
curred to bring me to London, where I was received 
by a relation, with the coldness which misfortune 
generally finds. A week, a long week, I lived with 
my cousin, before the most vigilant inquiry could 
procure us the least hopes of a place, in which time 
I was much better qualified to bear all the vexations 
of servitude. The first two days she was content 
to pity me, and only wished I had not been quite so 
well bred ; but people must comply with their cir- 
cumstances. This lenity, however, was soon at an 
end ; and, for the remaining part of the week, I 
heard every hour of the pride of my family, the 
obstinacy of my father, and of people better born 
than myself that were common servants. 

" At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with very 
visible satisfaction, that Mrs. Bombasine, the great 
silk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine place 
it would be; for there would be nothing to do but 
to clean my mistress's room, get up her linen, dress 
the young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, and 
take care of a little miss just come from nurse, and 
then sit down to my needle. But madam was a wo- 
man of great spirit, and would not be contradicted j 
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and therefore I should take care, for good places 
were not easily to be got. 

"With these cautions I waited on Madam Bomba- 
sine, of whom the first sight gave rae no ravishing 
ideas. She was two yards round the waist, her voice 
was at once loud and squeaking, and her face brought 
to my mind the picture of the full moon. 1 Are 
yo\\ the young woman/ says she, ' that arc come to 
offer yourself ? It is strange, when people of sub- 
stance want a servant, how soon it is the town talk; 
But they know they shall have a belly full that live 
with me. Not like people at the other end of the 
town, we dine at one o'clock. But I never take 
any body without a character : what friends do you 
come of?' I then told her, that my father was a 
gentleman, and that we had been unfortunate. * A 
great misfortune, indeed, to come to me, and have 
three meals a day ! — So your father was* a gentle- 
man, and you are a gentlewoman, I suppose — Such 
gentlewomen ! 9 * Madam, I did not mean to claim 
any exemptions, 1 only answered your inquiry.'—- 
9 Such gentlewomen ! People should set their chil- 
dren to good trades, and keep them off the parish. 
Pray go to the other end of the town : there are 
gentlewomen, if they would pay their debts. I am 
sure we have lost enough by gentlewomen.' Upon 
this her broad face grew broader with triumph, and 
I was afraid she would have taken me for the plea- 
sure of continuing her insult ; but happily the next 
word was, « Pray, Mrs. Gentlewoman, troop down 
stairs.' You may believe I obeyed her. 

m I returned, and met with a belter reception from 
my cousin than I expected ; for while I was out she 
had heard, that Mrs. Standish, whose husband had 
lately been raised from a clerk in an office to be 
commissioner of the excise, had taken a fine house, 
and wanted a maid. 

"To Mrs. Standish I went, and, after having waited 
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six hours, was at last admitted to the top of the 
stairs, when she came out of the room, with two of 
her company. There was a smell of punch. ' So, 
young woman, you want a place ; whence do you 
come?' 1 From the country, Madam/ ' Yes, they 
all come from the country, And what brought you 
to town, a bastard ? Where do you lodge?' 1 At 
the Seven Dials.' ' What, you never heard of the 
Foundling house ?' Upon this they all laughed so 
obstreperously, that I took the opportunity of sneak- 
ing off in the tumult. 

* e I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
was at cards, but in two hours I was told she would 
speak to me. She asked me if I could keep an ac- 
count, and ordered me to write. I wrote two lines 
out of some book that lay by her. She wondered 
what people meant, to breed up poor girls to write 
at that rate. ' I suppose, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to see 
your Wojk, it would be fine staff*! You may walk. 
I will not have love letters written from my house to 
every young fellow in the street/ 

u Two days after, I went on the same pursuit to 
Lady Lofty, dressed, as I was directed, in what little 
ornaments I had, because she had lately got a place 
at court. Upon the first sight of me, she turns to 
the woman that showed me in, 1 Is this the lady that 
wants a place ? Pray what place would you have, 
miss ; a maid of honour's place ? Servants now-a- 
days! ' — * Madam, 1 heard you wanted — ? 'Wanted 
what; somebody finer than myself? A pretty ser- 
vant indeed ! 1 should be afraid to speak to her. 
I suppose, Mrs. Minx, these fine hands cannot bear 
wetting. A servant indeed ! Pray move off: I am 
resolved to be the head person in this house. You 
are ready dressed ; the taverns will be open.' 

" I went to inquire for the next place in a clean 
linen gown, and heard the servant tell his lady, there 
was a young woman, but he saw she would not do* 
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I was brought up, however. • Are you the trollop, 
that has the impudence to come for my place ? What, 
you have hired that nasty gown, and are come to 
steal a better ! * ■ Madam, I have another ; but 
being obliged to walk — ' • Then these are your 
manners, with your blushes and your courtesies, to 
come to me in your worst gown/ ' Madam, give 
me leave to wait upon you in my other.* ' Wait on 
me, you saucy slut! Then you are sure of coming. 
I could not let such a drab come near me. Here, 
you girl, that came up with her, have you touched 
her ? If you have, wash your hands before you 
dress me. Such trollops ! Get you down. What, 
whimpering? Pray walk/ 

u I went away with tears; for my cousin had lost 
all patience. However, she told me, that, having a 
respect for my relation, she was willing to keep me 
out of the street, and would let me have another 
week. 

u The first day of this week I saw two places. At 
one I was asked where I had lived ? And upon my 
answer was told by the lady, that people should qua- 
lify themselves in ordinary places; for she should 
never have done if she was to follow her girls about. 
At the other house I was a smirking hussy* and that 
sweet face I might make money of. For "her part, it 
was a rule with her never to take any creature that 
thought herself handsome. 

"The three nexttlays were spent in Lady Bluff's 
entry, where I waited six hours every day, for the 
pleasure of seeing the servants peep at me, and go 
away laughing. • Madam will stretch her small 
shanks in the entry : she will know the house again.' 
At sun-sel the two first days I was told, that my lady 
would see me to-morrow, and on the third, that her 
woman staid. 

" My week was now near its end, and I had no 
hopes of a place. My relation, who always laid 
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upon me the blame of every miscarriage, told me' 
that 1 must learn to humble myself; and that al 
great ladies had particular ways ; and if 1 went on 
in that manner, she could not tell who would keep 
me ; she had kno\*n many, who had refused places 
sell their clothes, and beg in the streets. 

" It was to no purpose that the refusal was declared 
by me to be never on my side ; I was reasoning 
against Interest, and against stupidity ; and therefore 
I comforted myself with the hope of succeeding bet- 
ter in my next attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, 
a vei\ fine lady, who had routes at her house, and 
saw the best company in town. 

" I had not w aited two hours before I was called up, 
and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the 
height of good humour. This 1 looked on as a fa- 
vourable Mgn, and stood at the lower end of the 
room, in expectation of the common questions. At 
last, Mr. Courtly called out, after a whisper, 1 Stand 
facing the light, that one may see you/ I changed 
my place, and blushed. They frequently turned their 
eyes upon me, and seemed to discover many subjects 
of merriment; for at every look they whispered, and 
laughed with the most violent agitations of delight. 
At last Mr. Courtly cried out, • Is that colour your 
own, child ? * ' Yes/ says the lady, 1 if she has not 
robbed the kitchen hearth.' This was so happy a 
conceit, that it renewed the storm of laughter, and 
they threw down their cards in hopes of better sport. 
The lady then called me to her, and began, with an 
affected gravity, to inquire, what I could do? ' But 
first turn about, and let us see your fine shape. 
Well, what are you fit for, Mrs. Mum ? You would 
find your tongue, I suppose, in the kitchen/ *No, 
no/ says Mr. Courtly, * the girl's a good girl yet, but 
1 am afraid a brisk young fellow, with fine tags on 
his shoulder — Come, child, hold up your head; 
what, you h^ve stole nothing ! ' ' Not yet/ says the 
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lady, 1 but she hopes to steal your heart quickly. 
Here was a laugh of happiness and triumph, pro- 
longed bv the confusion which I could no longer re- 
press. At last the lady recollected herself : * Stole ? 
no, but if I had her, I should vatch her ; for that 
downcast eye— Why cannot you look people in the 
facer' 'Steal!' says her husband, 'she would 
steal nothing but, perhaps, a few ribbands before 
they were left off by her lady.' * Sir/ answered I, 
g why should you, by supposing me a thief, insult 
one from whom you have received no injury ?' ■ In- 
sult !' says the lady ; ' are you come here to be a 
servant, you saucy baggage, and talk of insulting ? 
What will this world come to, if a gentleman may 
not jest with a servant ? Well, sgch servants ! pray 
be gone, and see when you will have the honour to 
be so insulted again. Servants insulted ! a fine 
time — Insulted ! Get down stairs, you slut, or the 
footman shall insult you.' 

■* The last day of the last week was now coming, 
and my kind cousin talked of sending me down in 
the waggon to preserve me from bad courses. But 
in the morning she came and told me that she had 
one trial more for me ; Euphemia wanted a maid, 
and perhaps I might do for her; for, like me, she 
must fall her crest, being forced to lay down her 
chariot upon the loss of half her fortune by bad se- 
curities, and with her way of giving her money to 
every body that pretended to want it, she could 
have little beforehand ; therefore I might serve her; 
for, with all her fine sense, she must not pretend to 
be nice. 

4t I went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me she had herself been 
hired that morning, but that she was ordered to 
bring any that oftered up stairs. I was accordingly 
introduced to Euphemia, who, when 1 came in, laid 
down her'book, and told me, that she sent for me, 
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not to gratify an idle curiosity, but lest my disap- 
pointment might be made still more grating by in- 
civility; that she was in pain to deny any thing, 
much more what was no favour; that she saw no- 
thing in my appearance which did not make her 
wish for my company ; but that another, whose 
claims might perhaps be equal, had come before 
me. The thought of being so near to such a place, 
and missing it, brought tears into my eyes, and my 
sobs hindered me from returning my acknowledg- 
ments. She rose up contused, and supposing by my 
concern that I was distressed, placed me by her, and 
made me tell her my story; which when she had 
heard, she put two guineas in my hand, ordering 
me to lodge near her, and make use of her table till 
she could provide for me. I am now under her pro- 
tection, and know not how to show niy gratitude 
better than by giving this account to the Rambler. 

11 ZOSIMA." 



Hire mat re carentibus 1 
Prhigtiis mulier temperat innocens. 
JVec dotata regit virum 
Com'ux, nee nitido fidit adulter o : 

Dos est magna parentum 
firtus et metuens alterius viri 
Certo fcrdere etistitas. Ho*. 

Not there the guiltless step-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compose ; 

No wife high portion'd rules her spouse, 
Or trusts her essene'd lover's faithless vows: 

The lovers there for dow'ry claim 
The father's virtue, and the spotless fame 

Which dares uot break the nuptial tie. 

Francis. 

THERE is no observation more frequently made by 
such as employ themselves in surveying the conduct 
of mankind, than that marriage, though the dictate 
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of natnre, and the institution of Providence, is yet 
very ofien the cause of misery; and that those who 
have entered into that state can very seldom forbear 
to express their repentance, and their envy of those 
whom either chance or caution bath withheld 
from it. 

This general unhappiness has given occasion to 
many sage maxims among the se rious, and smart re- 
marks among the gay ; the moralist and the writer 
of epigrams have equally shown their abilities upon 
it; some have lamented, and some have ridiculed it; 
but as the faculty of writing has been chiefly a mas- 
culine endowment, the reproach of making the world 
miserable has been always thrown upon the women, 
and the grave and the merry have equally thought 
themselves at liberty to conclude either with de* 
clamatory complaints, or satirical censures, of fe- 
male folly or fickleness, ambition or cruelty, extra- 
vagance or lust. 

Led by such number of examples, and incited 
by my share in the common interest, I sometimes 
venture to consider this universal grievance, having 
endeavoured to divest my heart of al! partiality, and 
place niyself as a kind of neutral being between the 
6exes, whose clamour>, being equally vented on 
both sides w ith all the vehemence of distress, all the 
apparent confidence of justice, and all the indignation 
of injured virtue, seem entitled to equal regard. The 
men have, indeed, by their superiority of writing, 
been able to collect the evidence of many ages, and 
raise prejudices in their favour by the venerable tes- 
timonies ol philosophers, historians, and poets; but 
the ple«as of the ladies appeal to passions of more 
forcible operation than the reverence of antiquity. 
If they have not so great names on their side, they 
have stronger arguments ; it is to little purpose that 
Socrates, or Euripides, are produced against the 
siyhs of mAmm and the tears of beauty. The must 
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frigid and inexorable judge would, at least, stand 
suspended between equal powers, as Lucan was per- 
plexed in the determination of the cause, where 
the deities were on one side, and Cato on the other. 

But I, who have long studied the severest and 
most abstracted philosophy, have now, in the cool 
maturity of life, arrived at such command over my 
passions, that I can hear the vociferations of either 
sex without catching any of the fire from those that 
utter them. For I have found by long experience, 
that a man will sometimes rage at his wife, when in 
reality his mistress has offended him ; and a lady 
complain of the cruelty of her husband, when she 
has no other enemy than bad cards. I do not suffer 
myself to be any longer imposed upon by oaths on 
one side, or fits on the other ; nor when the husband 
hastens to the tavern, and the lady retires to her 
closet, am I always confident that they are driven by 
their miseries; since I have sometimes reason to 
believe, that they purpose not so much to sooth 
their sorrows, as to animate their fury. But how 
little credit soever may be given to particular accu- 
sations, the general accumulation of the charge 
shows with too much evidence, that married persons 
are not very often advanced in felicity ; and there- 
fore it may be proper to examine at what avenues 
so many evils Lave made their way into the world. 
With this purpose, I have reviewed the lives of my 
friends who have been least successful in connubial 
contracts, and attentively considered by what mo- 
tives they were incited to marry, and by what prin- 
ciples they regulated their choice. 

One uf the first of my acquaintances that resolved 
tofjuitthe unsettled, thoughtless condition of a ba- 
chelor, was Prudentius, a man of slow parts but not 
without knowledge or judgment in things which he 
had leisure to consider gradually before he deter- 
mined them. Whenever we met at a tavern, it wag 
his province to settle the scheme of our entertain- 
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ment, contract with the cook, and inform us when 
we had called for wine to the sum originally pro- 
posed. This grave considerer found, by deep me- 
ditation, that a man was no loser by marrying early, 
even though he contented himself with a less fortune; 
for, estimating the exact worth of annuities, he 
found that, considering the constant diminution 
of the value of lite, with the probable fall of the in- 
terest of money, it was not worse to have ten thou- 
sand pounds at the age of two-and-twenty years, 
than a much larger fortune at thirty ; u for many 
opportunities," says he, " occur of improving 
inenty, which u a man misses he may not after* 
W ards recover." 

Full of these •reflections, he threw his eyes about 
hiu., not in srart h of beauty or elegance, dignity or 
understanding, but of a woman with ten thou- 
sand pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy part 
of the kingdom, it was not very difficult to find : 
and by artful management with her father, whose 
ambiton was to make his daughter a gentlewoman, 
my friend got her, as he boasted to us in confidence 
two days after bis marriage, for a settlement of se- 
venty-thice pounds a year less than her fortune 
might have claimed, and less than he would himself 
have given, it the fools had been but wise enough to 
delay the bargain. 

Thus at once delighted with the superiority of his* 
parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he car- 
ried Furia to his own house, in which he never af- 
terwards enjoyed one hour of happiness. For Furia 
was a wretch of mean intellects, violent passions, a 
strong voice, and low education, without any sense 
of happiness but that which consisted in eating and 
counting money. Furia was a scold. They agreed 
in the desire of wealth, but with this difference, thai 
Prudentius was for growing rich by gain, Furia by 
pat-simony. . Prudentius would venture his mtney 
with chances very much in his favour: but Furia 
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very wisely observing that what they had was* 
while they had it, their own, thought all traffic too 
great a hazard, and was for putting it out at low 
interest, upon good security. Prudentius venture !, 
however, to insure a ship, at a very unreasonable 
price; but happening to lose his qapney, w so 
tormented with the clamours of his wife, that he 
never durst try a second experiment. He 1> 
now grovelled seven-and-forty void s under Fuiia's 
directions, who never once mentioned him, since 
his bad luck, by any other name than that of the 
insurer. 

The next that married from our society was 
Floiemius. He happened to see Zephyretta in a 
chariot at a horse race, danced with her at night, 
was confirmed in his first ardour, waited on her 
next morning, and declared himself, her lover. 
Florentius had not knowledge enough of the world, 
to distinguish between the flutter of coquetry, and 
the sprightliness of wit, or between the smile of 
allurement, and that of cheerfulness. He was soon 
waked from his rapture by conviction, that his 
pleasure was but the pleasure of a day. Zephy- 
retta had in four and- twenty hours spent her stock 
of repaitee, gone round the circle of her airs, and 
had nothing remaining for him but chiMish insipi- 
dity, or for heiself, but the practice of the same 
artifices upon new men. 

Mejissus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying 
and of improving life. He had passed through the 
various scenes of gaiety with that indifference and 
possession of himself, natural to men who have 
something higher and nobler in their prospect. 
Retiring to spend the summer in a village little 
frequented, he happened to lodge in the same 
house with lanthe, and was unavoidably drawn to 
some acquaintance, which her wit and politeness 
soon invited him to improve. Having no oppor- 
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t unity of any other company, they were always 
together ; and as they owed their pleasures to each 
•ther, they began to forget that any pleasure was 
enjoyed before their meeting. Melissus, from 
being delighted with her company, quickly began 
to be uneasy in her absence, and being sufficiently 
convinced of the force of her understanding, and 
finding, as he imagined, such a conformity of tem- 
per as declared them formed for each other, ad- 
dressed her as a lover ; after no very long court- 
ship obtained her fur his wife, and brought her 
next winter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Melissus had only 
•een her in one scene, where there was no variety 
of objects to produce the proper excitements to 
contrary desires. They had both loved solitude 
and reflection, where there was nothing but soli- 
tude and reflection to be loved ; but when they 
came into public life, Ianthe discovered those pas- 
sions, which accident rather than hypocrisy had 
hitherto concealed. She was, indeed, not without 
the power of thinking, but was wholly without the 
exertion of that power, when either gaiety or 
splendour played on her imagination. She was 
expensive in her diversions, vehement in her pas- 
sions, insatiate of pleasure, however dangerous to 
her reputation, and eager of applause, by whom- 
soever it might be given. This was the wife which 
Melissus the philosopher found in his retirement, 
and from whom he expected an associate in his 
studies, and an assistant to his virtues. 

Prosapius, upon the death of his younger brother, 
that the family might not be extinct, married I) is 
housekeeper, and has ever since been complaining 
to his friends that mean notions are instilled into 
his children, that he is ashamed to sit at his own 
table, and that his house is uneasy to him for want 
of suitable companions. 
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Avaro, master of a very large estate, took a 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to him 
by a rich uncle, who made that marriage the 
condition on which he should be his heir. Avaro 
now wonders to perceive his own fortune, his 
wife's, and his uncle's, insufficient to give him that 
happiness which is to be found only with a woman 
of virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this im- 
portant article of life, and shall therefore make no 
reflection upon these histories, except that all 
whom I have mentioned failed to obtain happi- 
ness, for want of considering that marriage is 
the strictest tie of perpetual friendship ; that there 
can be no friendship without confidence, and no 
confidence without integrity ; and that he must 
expect to be wretched, who pays to beauty, richest 
or politeness, that regard which only virtue and 
piety can claim. 



Dam te caus'uUcum, dum te modo rhetora fingis, 
Et non decernis, Taure, quid esse velis, 

Peleos et Priami transit, vet Nestoris cut as, 
Et serum fuerat jam tibi desinere 

Eja age, rumpe moras quo te spectabimus usque ? 
Dum quid sis dubitas,jam potes esse nihil. 

Mart. 

To rhetoric now, and now to law inclined, 

'Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind : 

Old Priam's age or Nestor's may be out, 

And thou, O Taurus, still go on in doubt. 

Come then, how long such wavering shall we see ? 

Thou mayest doubt on ; thou now can'st nothing be. 

T. Li wis. 

IT is never without very melancholy reflections, 
that we can observe the misconduct or miscarriage 
of those men who seem, by the force of under- 
vol. IV. i 
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standing, or extent of knowledge, exempted from 
the general frailties of human nature, and privi- 
leged from the common infelicities of life. Though 
the world is crowded with scenes of calamity, we 
look upon the general mass of wretched with very 
little regard, and fix our eyes upon the state of par- 
ticular persons, whom the eminence of their quali- 
ties marks cut from the multitude ; as in read- 
ing an account of a buttle, we seldom reflect on the 
vulgar heaps of slaughter, hut follow the hero with 
our whole attention, through ail the varieties of his 
fortune, without a thought of the thousands that 
are falling round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration, I 
have for many years been making observations on 
the life of Polyphilus, a man whom all his ac- 
quaintances have, from his first -appearance in the 
world, feared for the quickness of his discernment, 
and admired for the multiplicity of his attainments, 
but whose progress in life, and usefulness to man- 
kind, have been hindered by the superfluity of his 
knowledge and the celerity of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable at the school for sur- 
passing all his companions, without any visible 
application, and at the university was distinguished 
equally for his successful progress as well through 
the thorny mazes of science, as the flowery path 
of politer literature, without any strict confinement 
to hours of study, or remarkable forbearance of 
the common amusements of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
usually choose their profession, and prepare to 
enter into a public character, every academical 
eye was fixed upon him, all were curious to in- 
quire what this universal genius would fix upon 
for the employment of his life; and no doubt was 
made but that he would leave all his contemporaries 
behind him, and mount to the highest honours of 
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that class in which he should enlist himself, Without 
those delays ami pauses which must be endured 
by meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means insolent or as- 
suming, had been sufficiently encouraged by unin- 
terrupted success, to place great confidence in his 
own parts; and was not below his companions in 
the indulgence of his hopes and expectations of 
the astonishment with which the world would be 
struck, when first his lustre should break upon it; 
nor could he forbear (for whom does not constant 
flattery intoxicate ?) to join sometimes in the mirth 
of his friends, at the sudden disappearance of those 
who, having shone a while and drawn the eyes of 
the public upon their feeble radiance, were now 
doomed to fade away before him, 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the condition which those with whom 
he converses are striving to attain. Polyphilus, in 
.a ramble to London, fell accidentally among tlie 
physicians, and was so much ph 
prospect of turning philosophy to profit, and so 
highly delighted with a new theory of fevers which 
darted into his imagination, and which, after having 
considered it a few hours, he found himself able to 
maintain against all the advocates for the ancient 
system, that he resolved to apply himself to ana- 
tomy, botany, and chemistry, and to leave no part 
unconquered either of the animal, mineral, or 
vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, constructed systems, 
and tried experiments ; but unhappily as he was 
going to see a new plant in flower at Chelsea, he 
met, in crossing Westminster to take water, the 
chancellor's coach ; he had the curiosity to follow 
him into the hall, where a remarkable cause hap- 
pened to be tried, and found himself able to pro- 
duce so many arguments, which the lawyers had 
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omitted on both sides, that he determined to quit 
physic for a profession in w hich he found it would be 
so easy to excel, and which promised higher honours 
and larger profits, without melancholy attendance 
upon roiseiy, mean submission to peevishness, and 
continual interruption of rest and pleasure. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common place book, and confined himself 
some months to the perusal of the statutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and reports ; he was a constant 
hearer of the courts, and began to put cases with 
reasonable accuracy. But he soon discovered, by 
considering the fortune of lawyers, that preferment 
was not to be got by acuteness, learning, and elo- 
quence. He was perplexed by the absurdities of 
attorneys, and misrepresentations made by his 
clients of their own causes, by the useless anxiety of 
one, and the incessant importunity of another ; he 
began to repent of having devoted himself to a study 
which was so narrow in its comprehension, that it 
could never carry his name to any other country, 
and thought it unworthy of a man of parts to sell 
his life only for money. The barrenness of his 
fellow-students forced him generally into other 
company at his hours of entertainment, and among 
the varieties of conversation through which his 
curiosity was daily wandering, he by chance mingled 
at a tavern wiih some intelligent officers of the army. 
A man of letters was easily dazzled with the gaiety 
of their appearance, and softened into kindness by 
the politeness of their address ; he therefore culti- 
vated this new acquaintance, and when he saw how 
readily they found in every place admission and 
regard, and how familiarly they mingled with every 
rank and order of men, he began to feel his heart 
beat for military honours, and wondered how the 
prejudices of the university should make him so long 
insensible of that ambition which has fired so many 
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hearts in every age, and negligent of that calling 
which is, above all others, universally and invariably 
illustrious, and which gives, even to the exterior 
appearance of its professors, a dignity and freedom 
unknown to the rest of mankind. 

These favourable impressions were made still 
deeper by his conversation with the ladies, whose re- 
gard for soldiers he could not observe, without 
wishing himself one of that happy fraternity, to 
which the female world seemed to have devoted 
their charms and their kindness. The love of know- 
ledge, which was still his predominant inclination, 
was gratified by the recital of adventures, and ac- 
counts of foreign countries ; and therefore he con- 
cluded that there was no way of life, in which all 
his views could so completely concentre as in that 
of a soldier. In the art of war he thought it not 
difficult to excel, having observed his new friends 
not very much versed in the principles of tactics or 
fortification; he therefore studied all the military 
writers both ancient and modern, and in a short 
time could tell how to have gained every remarkable 
battle that has been lost from the beginning of the 
world. He often showed at table how Alexander 
should have been checked in his conquests, what 
was the fatal error at Pharsalia, how Charles of 
Sweden might have escaped his ruin at Pultowa, 
and Marlborough might have been made to repent 
his temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched armies 
upon paper so that no superiority of numbers 
could force them, and modelled in clay many im- 
pregnable fortresses, on which all the present arts of 
attack would be exhausted without effect. 

Polyphilus, in a short time, obtained a commission; 
but before he could rub oflf the solemnity of a scholar, 
and gain the true air of military vivacity, a war was 
^ declared, and forces sent to the continent. Here 
Polyphilus unhappily found that study alone would 

b 3 
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not make a soldier: for being much accustomed to 
think, he let the sense of danger sink into his mind, 
and felt at the approach of any action that terro 
which a sentence of death would have brought upon 
him. He saw, that instead of conquering their 
fears, the endeavour of his gay friends was only to 
escape them ; but his philosophy chained his mind 
to its object, and rather loaded him with shackles 
than furnished him with arms. He, however, sup- 
pressed his misery in silence, and passed through the 
campaign with honour, but found himself utterly 
unable to support another. 

He then had recourse again to his books, and con- 
tinued to range from one study to another. As I 
usually visit him once a month, and am admitted to 
In m without previous notice, I have found him, within 
this last half year, deciphering the Chinese language, 
making a farce, collecting a vocabulary^ of the ob- 
solete terms of the English law, writing an inquiry 
concerning the ancient Corinihian brass, and form- 
ing a new scheme of the variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have 
extended the sphere of any science, or benefited the 
world in any profession, dissipated in a boundless 
variety, without profit to others or himself. He 
makes sudden irruptions into the regions of know- 
ledge, and sees all obstacles give way before him ; 
but he never stays long enough to complete his con- 
quest, to establish laws, or bring away the spoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms so 
easy, that they have no sense of the value of the 
acquisition , they are qualified to make such speedy 
progress in learning, that they think themselves at 
liberty to loiter in the way ; and by turning aside 
after every new object, lose the. race, like Atalanta, 
to slower competitors, who press diligently forward, 
and whose force is directed to a single point. 
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I havfe often thought those happy that have been 
fixed, from the first dawn of thought, in a determi- 
nation to some state of life, by the choice of one 
whose authority may preclude caprice, and whose 
influence may prejudice them in favour of his 
opinion. The general precept of consulting the 
genius is of little use, unless we are told how the 
genius can be known. If it is to be discovered only 
by experiment, life will be lost before the resolution 
can be fixed ; if any other indications are to be 
found, they may, perhaps, be very early discerned. 
At least, if to miscarry in an attempt be a proof of 
having mistaken the direction of the genius, men 
appear not less frequently deceived with regard to 
themselves than to others; and therefore, no one 
has much reason to complain that his life was 
planned out by his friends, or to be confident that 
he should have had either more honour or happiness, 
by being abandoned to the chance of his own fancy. 

It was said of the learned Bishop Sanderson, that, 
when he was preparing his lectures, he hesitated so 
much, and rejected so often, that, at the time of 
reading, he was often forced to produce not what 
was best, but what happened to be at hand. This 
will be the state of every man who, in the choice of 
his employment, balances all the arguments on every 
side; the complication is so intricate, the motives 
and objections so numerous, there is so much play 
for the imagination, and so much remains in the 
power of others, that reason is forced at last to rest 
in neutrality, the decision devolves into the hands of 
chance, and after a great part of life spent in inqui- 
ries which can never be resolved, the rest must often 
pass in repenting the unnecessary delay, and can be 
useful to few other purposes than to warn others 
against the same folly, and to show, that of two 
states of life equally consistent with religion an<J 
Yirtue, he who chooses earliest chooses best, 
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Terra lalutiferas her has, ead^mqve nocentet, 
Nutrii ; et urticit proxhna scrjte rosa est. 

• Ovid. 

Our bane and physic the same earth bestows, 
And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. 

EVERY man is prompted by the love of himself to 
imagine, that he possesses some qualities, superior 
either in kind or in degree, to those which he sees 
allotted to the rest of the world ; and, whatever 
apparent disadvantages he may suffer in the com- 
parison with others, he has some invisible distinc- 
tions, some latent reserve of excellence, which he 
throws into the balance, and by which he generally 
fancies that it is turned in his favour. 

The studious and speculative part of mankind 
always seem to consider their fraternity as placed 
in a state of opposition to those who are engaged in 
the tumult of public business ; and have pleased 
themselves from age to age, with celebrating the 
felicity of their own condition, and with recounting 
the perplexity of politics, the dangers of greatness, 
the anxieties of ambition, and the misery of riches. 

Among the numerous topics of declamation that 
their industry has discovered on this subject, there is 
none which they press with greater efforts, or on 
which they have more copiously laid out their reason 
and their imagination, than the instability of high 
stations, and the uncertainty with which the profits 
and honours are possessed, that must be acquired 
with so much hazard, vigilance, and labour. 

This they appear to consider as an irrefragable 
argument against the choice of the statesman and 
the warrior; and swell with confidence of victory, 
thus furnished by the muses with the arms which 
never can be blunted, and which no art or strength 
of their adversaries can elude or resist. 

It was well known by experience to the natignt 
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which employed elephants in war, that though, by 
the terror of their bulk, and the violence of their im- 
pression, they often threw the enemy into disorder, 
yet there was always danger in the use of them, 
very nearly equivalent to the advantage ; for if their 
first charge could be supported, they were easily 
driven back upon their confederates ; they then 
broke through the troops behind them, and made no 
less havock in the precipitation of their retreat, than 
in the fury of their onset. 

I know not whether those, who have so vehemently- 
urged the inconveniences and danger of an active 
life, have not made use of arguments that may be 
retorted with equal force upon themselves ; and 
whether the happiness of a candidate for literary 
fame be not subject to the same uncertainty with 
that of him who governs provinces, commands ar- 
mies, presides in the senate, or dictates in the 
cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained 
without labour, at least equal to that which any 
other kind of greatness can require, will be allowed 
by those who wish to elevate the character of a 
scholar; since they cannot but know, that every 
human acquisition is valuable in proportion to the 
difficulty employed in its attainmept. And that 
those, who have gained the esteem and veneration 
of the world by their knowledge or their genius, are 
by no means exempt from the solicitude, which any 
other kind of dignity produces, may be conjectured 
from the innumerable artifices which they make use 
of to degrade a superior, to repress a rival, or ob- 
struct a follower; artifices so gross and mean, as 
to prove evidently how much a man may excel in 
learning, without being either more wise or more 
virtuous than those whose ignorance he pities or 
despises. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the student 
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can gratify his desire of appearing to have built his 
happiness on a more firm basis than his antagonist, 
except the certainty with which his honours are en- 
joyed. The garlands gained by the heroes of lite- 
rature must be gathered from summits equally diffi- 
cult to climb with those that bear the civic or tri- 
umphal wreaths ; they must be worn with equal envy, 
and guarded with equal care from those hands that 
are always employed in efforts to tear them away: 
the only remaining hope is, that their verdure is more 
lasting, and that they are less likely to fade by time, 
or less obnoxious to the blasts of accident. 

Even this hope will receive very little encourage- 
mens from the examination of the history of learning, 
or observat.on of the fate of scholars in the present 
age. If we look back into past times, we find innu- 
merable names of authors once in high reputation, 
read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by the wittv, 
and commented by the grave ; but of whom we 
now know only that they once existed. If we con- 
sidcr the distribution of literary fame in our own 
time, we shall find it a possession of very uncertain 
tenure; sometimes bestowed by a sudden caprice of 
the publ.e and again transferred to a new favourite, 

refn^? t ^ r Tw" tha " that he is new > sometimes 
refused to long labour and eminent desert, and some- 

me\h 8 ■? VeTy , sli S ,u Pensions; | os t some- 

to? diE^T and ne S'ige»ce, and sometimes by 
too diltgent endeavours to retain it 

mim,t S il Ce fK l r Ulh0r V<i ualI y in danger of the di- 
to r ? °Ti ' S Wh , ethM he continues or ceases 

bu I •■ ' e reg .? r 2 ° f lhc P ublic is ™t to he kept 
will /oi/u T u he reme n>^ance of past service 
fVenuenn^ lan g ,ush »»'^s successive performances 
is nZ hZ J'™ l }\ Yet in evef y new "tempt there 
uXTv ' a ' ld th , ere are few " ho d0 ™t it some 

gift's their own c,iaraclers *y alten ^ 
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There are many possible causes of that inequality 
which we may so frequently observe in the perform- 
ances of the same man, from the influence of which 
no ability or industry is sufficiently secured, and 
which have so often sullied the splendour of genius, 
that the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be pro- 
perly cautioned not to indulge his pride with too 
early triumphs, but to defer to the end of his life his 
estimate of happiness. 

Ultima semper 

Eapectanda dies homini, dicique Oeatus 
Ante obit um nemo supremaque funera debet. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded blest before he die. 

Addison. 

Among the motives that urge an author to under- 
takings by which his reputation is impaired, one of 
the most frequent must be mentioned with tenderness, 
because it is not to be counted among his follies, but 
his miseries. It very often happens, that the works 
of learning or of wit are performed at the direction 
of those by whom they are to be rewarded ; the 
writer has not always the choice of his subject, but 
is compelled to accept any task which is thrown be- 
fore him, without much consideration of his own con- 
venience, and without time to prepare himself by 
previous studies. 

Miscarriages of this kind are likewise frequently 
the consequence of that acquaintance with the great, 
which is generally considered as one of the chief pri- 
vileges of literature and genius. A man, who has 
once learned to think himself exalted by familiarity 
with those, whom nothing but their birth, or their 
fortunes, or such stations as are seldom gained by 
moral excellence, set above him, will not be long 
without submitting his understanding to their con- 
duct; he will suffer them to prescribe the course of 
his studies, and employ him for their own purposes 
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either of diversion or interest. His desire of pleasing 
those whose favour he has weakly made necessary to 
himself, will not suffer him always to consider how 
little he is qualified for the work imposed. Either 
his vanity will tempt him to conceal his deficiencies, 
or that cowardice, which always encroaches fast upon 
such as spend their lives in the company of persons 
higher than themselves, will not leave him resolution 
to assert the liberty of choice. 

But, though we suppose that a man by his fortune 
can avoid the necessity of dependence, and by his 
spirit can repel the usurpations of patronage, yet he 
may easily, by writing long, happen to write ill. 
There is a general succession of events in which con- 
trarieties are produced by periodical vicissitudes ; la- 
bour and care are rewarded with success, success pro- 
duces confidence, confidence relaxes industry, and 
negligence ruins that reputation, which accuracy 
had raised. 

He, that happens not to be lulled by praise into 
supineness, may be animated by it to undertakings 
above his strength, or incited to fancy himself alike 
qualified for every kind of composition, and able to 
comply with the public taste through all its varia- 
tions. By some opinion like this, many men have 
been engaged, at an advanced age, in attempts 
which they had not time to complete, and after a 
few weak efforts sunk into the grave with vexation 
to see the rising generation gain ground upon them. 
From these failures the highest genius is not exempt; 
that judgment, which appears so penetrating, when 
it is employed upon the works of others, very often 
fails where interest or passion can exert their power. 
We are blinded in examining our own labours by in- 
numerable prejudices. Our juvenile compositions 
please us, because they bring to our minds the re- 
membrance of youth ; our later performances we are 
ready to esteem, because we are unwilling to think 
that we have made no improvement; what flows 
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easily from the pen charms us, because we read with 
pleasure that which flatters our opinion of our own 
powers ; what was composed with great struggles of 
the mind we do not easily reject, because we cannot 
bear that so much labour should be frurtless. But 
the reader has none of these prepossessions, and won- 
ders that the author is so unlike himself, without con- 
sidering that the same soil will, with different cul- 
ture, aflbrd different products. 



Ego nec stadium sine divite vena, 

Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium, alterius sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 

Hor. 

'Without a genius learning soars in vain ; 
And without learning genius sinks, again ; 
Their force united crowns the sprightly reign. 

Elphikston, 

WIT and Learning were the children of Apollo by 
different mothers : Wit was the offspring of Euphro- 
syne, and resembled her in cheerfulness and vivacity; 
Learning was born of Sophia, and retained her se- 
liousness and caution. As their mothers were rivals, 
they were bred up by them from their birth in ha- 
bitual opposition, and all means were so incessantly 
employed to impress upon them a hatred and con- 
tempt of each other, that though Apollo, who fore- 
saw the ill effects of their discord, endeavoured to 
soften them, by dividing his regard equally between 
them, yet his impartiality and kindness were with- 
out effect ; the maternal animosity was deeply root- 
ed, having been intermingled with their first ideas, 
andwas confirmed every hour, as fresh opportunities 
occurred of exerting it. No sooner were they of age 
to be received into the apartments of the other ce- 
lestials, than Wit began to entertain Venus at her 
toilet by aping the solemnity of Learning, and Learn- 
vol. iv. v 
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ing to divert Minerva at her loom, by exposing the 
blunders and ignorance of VVir. 

Thus they grew up, wilh malice perpetually in- 
creasing, by the encouragement which each other re- 
ceived from those whom their mothers had persuaded 
to patronise and support them; and longed to be ad- 
mitted at the table of Jupiter, not so much for the 
hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a rival from 
all pretensions to regard, and of putting an ever- 
lasting stop to the progress of that influence which 
either believed the o'her to have obtained by mean 
arts and false appearances. 

At last the day came, when they were both, with 
the usual solemnities, received nito the cl.iss of su- 
perior deities, and allowed to take nectar from the 
hand of Hebe. But from that hour Concord lost her 
authority at the table of Jupiter. The rivals, ani- 
mated by their new dignity, and incited by the al- 
ternate applauses of the associate powers, harassed 
each other by incessant contests, with such a regular 
vicissitude of victory, that neither was depressed. 

It was observable, that at the beginning off every 
debate the advantage was on the side of Wit ; and 
that, at the first sallies, the whole assembly spar- 
kled, according to Homer's expression, with one** 
tinguishahle merriment. But Learning would re- 
serve her strength till the burst of applause was over, 
and the languor, with which the violence of joy is 
always succeeded, began to promise more calm and 
patient attention. She then attempted her defence; 
and by comparing one part of her antagonist's de- 
jections with another, commonly made him confute 
himself; or, by showing how small a part of the 
question he had taken into his view, proved that his 
opinion could have no weight. The audience be- 
gan gradually to lay aside their prepossessions, and 
rose, at last, with great veneration for Learning, but 
with greater kindness for Wit. 
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Their conduct was, whenever they desired to re- 
commend themselves to distinction, entirely opposite. 
Wtt was daring and adventurous: Learning cau- 
tious and deliberate. Wit thought nothing reproach- 
ful but dulness : Learning was afraid of no imputa- 
tion but that of error. Wit answered before he under- 
stood, lest his quickness of apprehension should be 
questioned : Learning paused where there was no 
difficulty, lest any insidious sophism should lie un- 
discovered. Wit perplexed every debate by rapidity 
a ul confusion; Learning tired her hearers with end- 
less distinctions, and prolonged the dispute without 
advantage, by proving that which never was denied. 
Wit, in hopes of shining, would venture to produce 
what he had not considered, and often succeeded be- 
yond his own expectation, by following the train of 
a lucky thought ; Learning would reject every new 
notion, for fear of being intangled in consequences 
which she could not foresee, and was often hindered, 
by her caution, from pressing her advantages, and 
subduing her opponent. 

Both had prejudices, which in some degree hin- 
dered their progress towards perfection,~and left them 
open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of Wit, 
and antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all that was 
new was specious; to Learning, whatever was an- 
cient was venerable. Wit, however, seldom failed 
to divert those whom he could not convince, and to 
convince was not often his ambition ; Learning al- 
ways supported her opinion with so many collateral 
truths, that, when the cause was decided against 
her, her arguments were remembered with admira- 
tion. 

Nothing was more common on either side, than to 
quit their proper characters, and to hope for a com- 
plete conquest by the use of the weapons which had 
been employed against them. Wit wuuld sometimes 
labour a syllogism, and Learning distort her features 
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with a jest; but they always suffered by the expe- 
riment, and betrayed themselves into confutation 
or contempt. The seriousness of Wit was without 
dignity, and the merriment of Learning without 
vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at 
last important, and the divinities broke into parties. 
Wit was taken into the protection of the laughter- 
loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of Smiles 
and Jests, and was often permitted to dance anion* 
™e Graces. Learning still continued the favourite 
ot Minerva, and seldom went out of her palace 
without a train of the severer virtues, Chastity 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Labour. Wit, cohabit- 
ing with Mal.ce, had a son named Satire, who fol- 
lowed him, carrying a quiver filled with poisoned 
arrows, which, where they once drew blood, could 
by no skill ever be extracted. These arrows he 
frequently shot at Learning, when she was most 
earnestly or usefully employed, engaged in ab- 
struse inquiries, or giving instructions to her fol- 
lowers. Minerva, therefore, deputed Criticism to 
\ VT rany . b, 0ke the P° int of Satire's 
himself. ' aS,de ' ° f ret ° rted them oa 

hiTi" WSS at ,ast an S'T> that the peace of the 
heavenly reruns should be in perpetual danger of 

thev g caml t0 l 5 e ' 0Wer ■ wor,d - H "her, therefore, 
imon - mor*,.? nd Carned 0 " their ancient <l™"* 
loTv S otTr W n ° , WaS l . either 'ong without zea- 

l°e^ 

TlLTuL^V^ £nd0Wed f - the resident 
the other f". ? endeavoured to outvie 

the othe, in cost and magnificence, and to propa- 
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gate an opinion that it was necessary, from the 
first entrance into life, to enlist in one of the fac- 
tions; and that none could hope for the regard of 
either divinity, who had once entered the temple 
of the rival power. 

There were indeed a class of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded : these 
were the devotees of Plutus, the god of riches. 
Among these it seldom happened, that the gaiety of 
Wit could raise a smile, or the eloquence of Learn- 
ing procure attention. In revenge of this con- 
tempt, they agreed to incite their followers against 
them: but the forces that were sent on those expe- 
ditions frequently betrayed their trust; and, in 
contempt of the orders which they had received, 
flattered the rich in public, while they scorned 
them intheir hearts; and when, bv this treachery, 
they had obtained the favour of Plutus, affected 
to look with an air of superiority on those who 
still remained in the service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, at 
the same time, petitioned Jupiter for readmission 
to their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on 
the right hand, and they prepared to obey the 
happy summons. Wit readily spread his wings 
and soared aloft, but not being able to see far, was 
bewildered in the pathless immensity of the ethereal 
spaces. Learning, who knew the way, shook her 
pinions; but for want of natural vigour could only 
take short flights : so after many efforts, they both 
sunk again to the ground, and learned, from their 
mutual distress, the necessity of union. They 
therefore joined their hands, and renewed their 
flight; Learning was borne up by the vigour of 
Wit, and Wit guided by the perspicacity of Learn- 
ing. They soon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, 
and were so endeared to each other, that they lived 
afterwards in perpetual concord. Wit persuaded 

f 3 
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Learning to converse with the Graces, and Learn- 
ing engaged Wit in the service of the Virtues. 
They were now the favourites of all the powers of 
heaven, and gladdened every banquet by their 
presence. They soon after married, at the com- 
maud of J upiter, and had a numerous progeny of 
Aits and Sciences. 
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Nemo in tete tentat descendere. 

None, none descends into himself. 

Dryden. 

AM.ONG the many precepts, or aphorisms, ad- 
muted by general consent, and inculcated by fre- 
quent repetition, there is none more famous anion? 
the masters of ancient wisdom than that com- 
pendious lesson, Tvwh crsxorov, Be acquainted 
with thyself; ascribed by some to an oracle, and 
by others to Chilo of Lacedemon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate which, in the whole ex- 
tent of its meaning, may be said to comprise all 
the speculation requisite to a moral acent. For 

Kfe tK!k°? ^"f" 8 ^ t0 the Ration of 
hie. than the knowledge of our originaf, our end, 
our duties, and our relation to other beings ? 

»lu r' I !"'? Ver y ""Probable that th & e first au- 
ttaor, whoever he was, intended io be understood in 
his unlimited and complicated sense; for of the 
.nqu.r.es, which ,n so large an acceptation it wou'd 

Dow e t0 ,:f eCOmmen 1' S ° me are t0 ° e ^™ve fo, the 
powers of man, and some require light from above, 

wiZh!T ye V" du, = ed t0 th « "-then world.* 
the , iS fil VC had ™° L re ^isfaction concerning 
history C • "?P° rt J of this celebrated sentence, I 
histo.y had informed us, whether it was uttered U 

1>?Z7 to nstruct,on 10 m ? nkind ' or as a pS« 

caution to some private inquirer; whether it was 
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applied to some single occasion, or laid down as 
the universal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the slightest considera- 
tion, many possible circumstances, in which this 
monition might very properly be enforced ; for 
every error in human conduct must arise from ig- 
norance in ourselves, either perpetual or tempo- 
rary ; and happen either because we do not know 
what is best and fittest, or because our knowledge 
is at the time of action not present to the mind. 

When a man employs himself upon remote and 
unnecessary subjects, and wastes his life upon 
questions which cannot be resolved, and of which 
the solution would conduce very little to the ad- 
vancement of happiness; when he lavishes his 
hours in calculating the weight of the terraqueous 
globe, or in adjusting successive systems of worlds 
beyond the reach of the telescope; he may be very 
properly recalled from his excursions by this pre- 
cept, and reminded, that there is a nearer being 
with which it is his duty to be more acquainted; 
and from which his attention has hitherto been 
withheld by studies, to which he has no other mo- 
tive than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he drew the 
wits of Greece, by his instruction and example, 
from the vain pursuits of natural philosophy to 
moral inquiries, and turned their thoughts from stars 
and tides, and matter and motion, upon the various 
modes of virtue and relations of life. All his lec- 
tures were but commentaries upon this saying; if 
we suppose the knowledge of ourselves recom- 
mended by Chilo, in opposition to other inquiries 
less suitable to the state of man. 

The great fault of men of learning is still, that 
they offend against this rule, and appear willing 
to study any thing rather than themselves ; for 
which reason they are often despised by those with 
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whom they imagine themselves above comparison; 

despised, as useless to common purposes, as unable 
to conduct the most trivial affairs,/ and unqualified 
to perform those offices by which the concatenation 
of society is preserved, and mutual tenderness ex- 
cited and maintained. 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration, and deep 
researches. Having a mind naturally formed for 
the abstruser sciences, he can comprehend intricate 
combinations without confusion ; and being of a 
temper naturally cool and equal, he is seldom in- 
terrupted by his passions in the pursuit of the 
longest chain of unexpected consequences. He 
has, therefore, a long time indulged hopes, that the 
solution of some problems, by which the professors 
of science have been hitherto baffled, is reserved 
for his genius and industry. He spends his time in 
the highest room of his house, into which none of 
his family are suffered to enter; and when he comes 
down to his dinner, or his rest, he walks about like 
a stranger that is there onlv for a day, without 
any tokens of regard or tenderness. He has to- 
tally divested himself of all human sensations; he 
has neither eye for beauty, nor ear for complaint; 
he neither rejoices at the good fortune of his near 
friend, nor mourns for any public or private cala- 
mity. Having once received a letter, and {riven it 
his servant to read, he was informed that" it was 
written by his brother, who, being shipwrecked, 
had swam naked to land, and was destitute of ne- 
cessaries in a foreign country. « Naked and desti- 
2 m . Sa y s , Gel,d 1 u V " wach down the last volume 
of Meteorological Observations, extract an exact 
account of the wind and note it carefully in the 
diary of the weather. 0 J 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his study, 
to show him that a town at a small distance was on 
nre, and in a tew moments a t ervant came to tell 
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him, that the flame had caught so many houses on 
both sides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and began to think of rather escaping with their 
lives, than saving their dwellings. " What you 
tell me," says Gelidus, u is very probable, for fire 
naturally acts in a circle." 

Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to 
every spectacle of distress, and unmoved by the 
loudest call of social nature, for want of considering 
that men are designed for the succour and comfort 
of each other; that though there are hours which 
may be laudably spent upon knowledge not imme- 
diately useful, yet the first attention is due to prac- 
tical virtue; and that he may be justly driven out 
from the commerce of mankind, who has. so far ab- 
stracted himself from the species as to partake nei- 
ther of the joys nor griefs of others, but neglects 
the endearments of his wife and the caresses of his 
children to count the drops of rain, note the 
changes of the wind, and calculate the eclipses of 
the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious 
and important meaning of this epitome of wisdom, 
and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 
and light, as well as to the grave and solemn parts of 
life ; and that not only the philosopher may forfeit 
his pretences to real learning, but the wit and the 
beauty may miscarry in their schemes, by the want 
of this universal requisite, the knowledge of them- 
selves. 

It is surely for no other reason, that we see such 
numbers resolutely struggling against nature^ and 
contending for that which they never can attain, 
endeavouring to unite contradictions, and deter- 
mined to excel in characters inconsistent with each 
other; that stockjobbers affect dress, gaiety, and 
elegance, and mathematicians labour to be wits ; 
that the soldier teazes his acquaintances with ques- 
tions in theology, and the academic hopes to divert 
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the ladies by a recital of his gallantries. That al- 
surdity of pride could proceed only from ignorance 
of themselves, by which Garth attempted criticism, 
and Congreve waved his title to dramatic reputa* 
tion, and desired to be considered only as a gentle* 



man. 



Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect and ungracious form ; 
yet it has been his ambition, from his first entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by particularities ia 
his dress, to outvie beaux in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremost in'the fashion. 
Eupl lues has turned, on his exterior appearance, 
that attention, which would always have produced 
esteem had it been fixed upon his mind; and 
though his virtue ;ind abilities have preserved him 
from the contempt which he has so diligently soli- 
cited, he has, at least, raised one impediment to his 
reputation ; since all can judge of his dress, but few 
*f his understanding; and many, who discern tliathe 
is a fop, are unwilling to believe that he can bt 
wise. 

There is one instance in which the ladies are 
particularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chilo. 

Ihey are desirous to hide from themselves the 
advances ot age, and endeavour too frequently to 
supply the sprightlioess and bloom of youth by tr- 
ifacial beauty and forced vivacity. They hope to 
inflame the heart by glances which havJlost their 
lire, or melt it by languor which is no longer deli- 
cate; they play over the airs which pleased at a 
time when they were expected only to please, and 
to! get that airs in time ought to give place to vir- 
tues, ihey continue to tritle, because they could 
once trifle agreeably, till those who shared their 
early pleasures are withdrawn to more serious en- 
gagements; and are scarcely awakened from their 
dream of perpetual youth; but by the scorn of 
those whom they endeavour to rival 
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Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
t not it a moritur sibi. 

re Seneca. 

f ——To him, alas ! to him I fear, 

The face of death will terrible appear, 

I Who, in his life, flatt'ring his senseless pride, 

By being known to all the world beside, 
Does not himself, when he is dying, know, 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go. 

Cowley. 

J HAVE shown, in a late essay, to what errors 
men are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion of 
their own powers, and a negligent inspection of 
their own character. But as I then confined my 
I observations to common occurrences and familiar 
I scenes, I think it proper to inquire, how far a 
nearer acquaintance with ourselves is necessary to 
our preservation from crimes as well as follies, and 
how much the attentive study of our own minds 
may contribute to secure to us the approbation of 
that Being, to whom we are accountable for our 
thoughts and our actions, and whose favour must 
finally constitute our total happiness. 

Jf it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of 
any enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may 
justly be concluded that it is not easy for a man to 
know himself; for wheresoever we turn our view, 
we shall find almost all with whom we converse 
so nearly as to judge of their sentiments, indulging 
more favourable conceptions of their own virtue 
than they have been able to impress upon others, 
and congratulating themselves upon degrees of ex- 
cellence, which their fondest admirers cannot allow 
them to have attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are 
generally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and as 
mares laid for confidence and praise. But 1 be- 
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lieve the suspicion often unjust; those who thus 
propagate their own reputation, only extend the 
fraud by which they have been themselves de- 
ceived; for this failing is incident to numbers who 
seem to live without designs, competitions, or pur- 
suits ; it appears on occasions which promise no 
accession of honour or of profit, and to persons 
from whom very little is to be hoped or feared. It 
is, indeed, not easy to tell how far we may be 
blinded by the love of ourselves, when we reflect 
how much a secondary passion can cloud our 
judgment, and how few faults a man, in the first 
raptures of love, can discover in the person or con- 
duct of his mistress. 

To lay open all the sources from which error 
flows in upon him, who contemplates his own cha- 
racter, would require more exact knowledge of the 
human heart, than, perhaps, the most acute aud 
laborious observers have acquired. And since 
falsehood may be diversified without end, it is not 
unlikely that every man admits an imposture in 
some respect peculiar to himself, as his views have 
^ b ^identally directed, or his ideas particularly 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more fie- 
quently insidious, which it may. perhaps, not be 
useless to detect, because, though ihey are gross, 
tney may be fatal, and because nothing but atten- 
tion is necessary to defeat them. 

^nV ,, .l SOp, u S,n ' ^ which men Persuade themselves 
l 3 / he y, ha ve th 0S e virtues which they really 
fnr h " formed b y the substitution of .single acts 
fZ^ T i mi ^ Cr ' who once relieved a friend 
wL if i anger ° f a P rison ' suffe, s hi * imagination 
he vwJ I" ^ Up ° n his ovv ' 1 h «~!c generosity; 
he yields his heart up to indignation at those who 
aie blind to merit or insensible to misery, and who 
can please themselves with the enjoyment of that 
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wealth which they never permit others to partake. 
From any censures of the werld, or reproaches of ■ 
his conscience, he has an appeal to action and to 
knowledge ; and though his whole life is a course 
of rapacity and avarice, he concludes himself to 
be tender and liberal, because he has once per- 
formed an act of liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass, which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, lessens them by the 
application of the other ; so vices are extenuated 
by the inversion of that fallacy by which virtues 
are augmented. Those faults, which we cannot 
conceal from our own notice, are considered, how- 
ever frequent, not as habitual corruptions or settled 
practices, but as casual failures, and single lapses. 
A man who has, from year to year, set his country 
to sale, either for the gratification of his ambition 
or resentment, confesses that the heat of party now 
and then betrays the severest virtue to measures 
that cannot be seriously defended. He, that spends 
his days and nights in riot and debauchery, owns 
th it his passions oftentimes overpower his resolu- 
tion. But each comforts himself that his faults are 
not without precedent, for the best and the wisest 
men have given way to the violence of sudden 
temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise 
of goodness with the practice, and who believe 
themselves mild and moderate, charitable and faith- 
ful, because they have exerted their eloquence in 
commendation of mildness, fidelity, and other vir- 
tues. This is an error almost universal among 
those that converse much with dependents, with 
such whose fear or interest disposes them to a 
seeming reverence for any- declamation, however 
enthusiastic, and submission to any boast, however 
arrogant. Having none to recal their attention to 
their lives, they rate themselves by the goodness 
vol. jy, G 
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of their opinions, and forget how much more easily 
men may show their virtue in their talk than in 
their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those who 
regulate their lives, not by the standard of religion, 
but the measure of other men's virtue ; who lull 
their own remorse with the remembrance of crimes 
more atrocious than their own, and seem to believe 
that they are not bad while another can be found 
worse. 

For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, 
many expedients have been proposed. Some have 
recommended the frequent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to 
sincerity. But this appears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general use; for in order to secure the 
virtue of one, it presupposes more virtue in two 
than will generally be found. — In the first, such a 
desire of rectitude and amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accusation from the mouth of 
him whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, he 
will always hope that his faults are not discovered; 
and in the second, such zeal and honesty, as will 
make him content for his friend's advantage to lose 
his kindness. 

A long life may be passed without finding a 
friend in whose understanding and virtue he can 
equally confide, and whose opinion we can value 
at once for its justness and sincerity. A weak 
man, however honest, is^ot qualified to judge. A 
man of the world, however penetrating, is not fit 
to counsel. Friends are often chosen for similitude 
of manners, and therefore each palliates the others 
failings, because they are his own. Friends are 
tender, and unwilling to give pain, or they are 
i nt* rested, and fearful to ofiiend. 

These objections have inclined others to advise, 
that he who would know himself should consult 
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his enemies, remember the reproaches that are 
vented to his face, and listen for the censures that 
are uttered in private. For his great business is to 
know his faults, and those malignity will discover, 
and resentment will reveal. But this precept may- 
be often frustrated ; for it seldom happens that 
rivals or opponents are suffered to come near 
enough to know our conduct with sq much exact- 
ness as that conscience should allow and reflect the 
accusation. The charge of an enemy is often to- 
tally false, and commonly so mingled with false- 
hood, that the mind takes advantage from the 
failure of one part to discredit the rest, and never 
suffers any disturbance afterward from such partial 
reports. 

Yet it seems that enemies have been always found 
by experience the most faithful monitors ; for ad- 
versity has ever been considered as the state in 
which a man most easily becomes acquainted with 
himself; and this effect it must produce by with- 
drawing flatterers, whose business is to hide our 
weaknesses from us, or by giving loose to malice, 
and licence to reproach ; or at least by cutting 
off those pleasures which called us away from I 
meditation on our conduct, and repressing that 
pride which too easily persuades us, that we merit 
whatever we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man's power 
te procure to himself, by assigning proper portions 
of his life to the examination of the rest, and by 
putting himself frequently in such a situation, by 
retirement and abstraction, as may weaken the 
influence of external objects. By this practice he 
may obtain the solitude of adversity without its 
melancholy, its instructions without its censures, 
and its sensibility without its perturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a distance 
from us, when we are to take a survey of ourselves, 
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has sent many from high stations to the severities 
of a monastic life ; and indeed, every man deeply 
engaged in business, if all regard to another state 
be not extinguished, must have the conviction, 
though, perhaps, not the resolution of Valdesso, 
who, when he solicited Charles V to dismiss him, 
being asked, whether he retired upon disgust, 
answered that he laid down his commission, for 
no other reason but because there ought to be 
some time for sober reflection between the life 
of a soldier and his death. 

There are few conditions which do not entangle 
us with sublunary hopes and fears, from which it 
is necessary to be at intervals disencumbered, that 
we may place ourselves in his presence who views 
effects in their causes, and actions in their motives; 
that we may, as Chillingworth expresses it, consider 
things as if there were no other beings in the 
world but God and ourselves ; or, to use language 
yet more awful, may commune with our own hearts, 
and be still. 

«* Death," says Seneca, " falls heavy upon him 
who is too much known to others, and too little to 
himself;" and Pontanus, a man celebrated among 
the early restorers of literature, thought the study 
of our own hearts of so much importance, that he 
has recommended it from his tomb. Sum Joannes 
Joviannus Pontanus, quern amavcrunt bonce tnusa, 
suspexerunt viri probi, honestavcruni reges domtni; 
jam scis qui sim, vel qui potius fucrim ; ego vero ti, 
hospes, nosccrc in tenebris nequco, sed tctpsum ut 
noscas rogo. " I am Pontanus, beloved by the 
powers of literature, admired by men of worth, 
and dignified by the monarchs of the world. 
Thou knowest now who 1 am, or more properly 
who I was. For thee, stranger, I who am p 
darkness cannot know thee, but I entreat thee tu 
know thyself." 
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I hope every reader of this paper will consider 
himself as engaged to the observation of a precept 
which the wisdom and virtue of all ages have con- 
curred to enforce, a precept dictated by philoso- 
phers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by saints. 



Non ego mendosos ausim defender e mores 9 
K Falsaque pro vitiis arma tenere rneis. 

Ovid. 

Corrupted manners I shall ne'er defend, 
Nor, falsely witty, for my faults contend. 

Elphin. 

THOUGH the fallibility of man's reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally con- 
fessed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature, seems to dis- 
cover that this acknowledgment is not altogether 
sincere ; at least, that most make it with a tacit re- 
serve in favour of themselves, and that with what- 
ever ease they give up the claim of their neighbours, 
they are desirous of being thought exempt from 
faults in their own conduct, and from error in their 
opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition, which we 
may observe made to confutation however clear, and 
to reproof however tender, is an undoubted argument, 
that some dormant privilege is thought to be attack- 
ed ; for as no man can lose what he neither possesses, 
nor imagines himself to possess, or be defrauded of 
that to which he has no right, it is reasonable to 
suppose that those who break out into fury at the 
softest contradiction, or the slightest censure, since 
they apparently conclude themselves injured, must 
fancy some ancient immunity violated, or some 
natural prerogative invaded. To be mistaken, if 
they thought themselves liable to mistake, could not 
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be considered as either shameful or wonderful, and 
they would not receive with so much emotion 
intelligence which only informed them of what they 
knew ^before, nor struggle with such earnestness 
against an attack that deprived them of nothing to 
which they held themselves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philosophers, that when 
an account was brought him of his son's death, he 
received it only with this reflection, " I knew that 
my son was mortal. " He that is convinced of an 
error, if he had the same knowledge of his own weak- 
ness, would, instead of straining for artifices, and 
brooding malignity, only regard such oversights as 
the appendages of humanity, and pacify himself 
with considering that he had always known man to 
be a fallible being. 

If it be true that most of our passions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, there is little reason for 
doubting, that to be considered as subject to fallacies 
of ratiocination, or imperfection of knowledge, is to 
a great part of mankind entirely new ; for it is im- 
possible to fall into any company where there is not 
some regular and established subordination, without 
finding rage and vehemence produced only by differ- 
ence of sentiments about things in which neither of 
the disputants have any other interest, than what 
proceeds from their mutual unwillingness to give 
way to any opiuion that may bring upon them the 
disgrace of being wrong. 

1 have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to see the 
experiments by which they were confuted ; and the 
observation of every day will give new proofs with 
how much industry subterfuges and evasions are 
sought to decline the pressure of resistless argu- 
ments, how often the state of the question is altered, 
how often the antagonist is wilfully misrepresented, 
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and in how much perplexity the clearest positions 
are involved by those whom they happen to oppose. 

Of all mortals none seem to have been more in- 
fected with this species of vanity than the race of 
writers, whose reputation, arising solely from their 
understanding, gives them a very delicate sensibility 
of any violence attempted on their literary honour. 
It is not unpleasing to remark with what solicitude 
men of acknowledged abilities will endeavour to 
palliate absurdities and reconcile contradictions, only 
to obviate criticisms to which all human performi- 
ances must ever be exposed, and from which they 
can never suffer, but when they teach the world, 
by a vain and ridiculous impatience, to think them 
of importance. 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into in- 
accuracies, heard himself sometimes exposed to ridi- 
cule for having said in one of his tragedies, 

I follow fate, which does too fast pursue. 

That nqman could at once follow and be followed, 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dis- 
puted ; and the truth is, that Dryden was apparently 
betrayed into the blunder by the double meaning of 
the word fate, to which in the former part of the 
verse he had annexed the idea of fortune, and in the 
latter that of death ; so that the sense only was, 
" though pursued by death, I will not resign myself 
to despair, but will follow fortune, and do and suffer 
what is appointed. " This, however, was not com- 
pletely expressed, and Dryden, being determined 
not to give way to his critics, never confessed that 
he had been surprised by an ambiguity ; but finding 
luckily in Virgil an account of a man moving in a 
circle, with this expression, Et se sequiturquefugitque, 
" Here/' says he, " is the passage in imitation of 
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^hich I wrote the line that my critics were pleased 

to condemn as nonsense ; not but I may sometimes 
write nonsense, though they have not the fortune to 
6nd it " 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor is there a 
single reader of this poet, who would not have paid 
him greater veneration, had he shown consciousness 
enough of lm ow n superiority to set such cavils at 
defi -ft ice, anil owned that he sometimes slipped into 
errors by the tumult of his imagination, and the 
multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when th s temper discovers itself only 
in little things, Hvhirh may be riuht or w rong witfflj 
out any influence on the virtue or happiness of man- 
kind. We may, with very little inquietude, see a 
man persist in a project which he has found to bi 
impracticable, live in an inconx enif nt house because 
it was contrived by himself, or wear a coat of a 
particular rut, in hopes by perseverance to bring it 
into fashion. These are indeed follies, but they are 
only follies, and, however wild or ridiculous," can 
rery little affect others. 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects and inclines 
men not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
▼ices; to persist in practices which their own hearts 
condemn, only lest they should seem to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wiser by the advice of others; 
or to search for sophisms tending to the confusion of 
all principles, and the evacuation of all duties, that 
<hey may not appear to act what they are not able 
to defend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity so far predomi- 
nant as to betray him to this hist degree of corrup- 
tion, pause a moment to consider what will be the 
consequences of the plea which be is about to offer 
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for a practice to which he knows himself not led at 
first by reason, but impelled by the violence of de- 
sire, surprised by the suddenness of passion, or se- 
duced by the soft approaches of temptation, and 
by imperceptible gradations of guilt. Let him con- 
sider what he is going to commit by forcing his under- 
standing to patronise those appetites, which it is its 
chief business to hinder and reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to defend 
it, and good and evil, when they have been once 
shown, are so easily distinguished, that such apolo- 
gists seldom gain proselytes to their party; nor have 
their fallacies power to deceive any but those whose 
desires have clouded their discernment. All that the 
best faculties thus employed can perform is, to per- 
suade the hearers that the man is hopeless whom 
they only thought vicious, that corruption has passed 
from his manners to his principles, that all endea- 
vours for his recovery are without prospect of suc- 
cess, and that nothing remains but to avoid him as 
infectious, or hunt him down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on his 
audience by partial representations of consequences, 
intricate deductions of remote causes, or perplexed , 
combinations of ideas, which, having various rela- 
tions, appear different as viewed on different sides: 
that he may sometimes puzzle the weak and well- 
meaning, and now and then seduce, by the admira- 
tion of his abilities, a young mind still fluctuating in 
unsettled notions, and neither fortified by instruction 
nor enlightened by experience; yet, what must be 
the event of such a triumph ? A man cannot spend 
all his life in frolic ; age, or disease, or solitude, will 
bring some hours of serious consideration, and it will 
then alford no comfort to think, that he has extended 
the dominion of vice, that he has loaded himself with 
the crimes of others, and can never know the extent 
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of his own wickedness, or make reparation for the 
mischief that he has caused. There is not perhaps 
in all the stores of ideal anguish, a thought more 
painful, than the consciousness of having propagated | 
corruption by vitiating principles; of having not 
only drawn others from the paths of virtue, hot 
blocked up the way by which they should return; 
of having blinded them to every beauty but the 
paint of pleasure, and deafened them to every call 
out the alluring voice of the syrens of destruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice : men 
who cannot deceive others, are very often successful 
in deceiving themselves ; they weave their sophistry 
till their own reason is entangled, and repeat their 
positions till they are credited by them>elves; by 
often contending, they grow sincere in the cause, and 
by long wishing for demonstrative arguments, they 
at last bring themselves to fancy that they have found 
them. They are t hen at the uttermost verge of wick- 
edness, and may die without having that light rekin- 
dled in their minds which their own pride and contu- 
macy have extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest fail- 
ings, either w ith respect to abilities or virtue, are ge- 
nerally the most ready to allow them : for not to 
dwell on things of solemn and awful consideration, 
the humility of confessors, the tears of saints, and the 
dying terrors of person;* eminent for piety and inno- 
cence, it is well known that Caesar wrote an account 
of the errors committed by hun in his wars of Gaul, 
and that Hippocrates, who^e name is perhaps in ra- 
tional estimation greater than Caesar's, warned pos- 
terity against a mistake into which he had fallen. 
"So much/' says Celsus, "does the open anJ art- 
less confession of an error become a man conscious 
that he has enough remaining to support his cha- 
racter." rr 
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As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on every 
man who consults his own dignity, to retract it as 
soon as he discovers it, without fearing any censure 
so much as that of his own mind. As justice re- 
quires that all injuries should be repaired, it is tha 
duty of him who has seduced others by bad prac- 
tices or false notions, to endeavour that such as have 
adopted his errors should know his retraction, and 
that those, who have learned vice by his example, 
should by his example be taught amendment. 



Quod caret alterna requic durabile non est. 

Ovid. 

Alternate rest and labour long endure. 

IN the early ages of the world, as it is well known 
to those who are versed in ancient traditions, when 
innocence was yet untainted, and simplicity unadul- 
terated, mankind was happy in the enjoyment of con- 
tinual pleasure and constant plenty, under the pro- 
tection of Rest; a gentle divinity, who required of 
her worshippers neither altars nor sacrifices, and 
whose rites were only performed by prostrations 
upon turfs of flowers in shades of jessamine and myr- 
tle, or by dances on the banks of rivers flowingwith 
milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government, the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the 
fruits which, without culture, fell ripe into their 
hands, and slept under bovvers arched by nature, 
with the birds singing over their heads, and the 
beasts sporting about them. But by degrees they 
began to lose their original integrity; each, though 
there was more than enough for all, was desirous 
of appropriating part to himself. Then entered 
Violence and Fraud, and Theft and Rapine. Sooa 
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after Pride and Envy broke into the world, and 
brought with them a new standard of wealth; for 
men, who till then thought themselves rich when 
they wanted nothing, now rated their demands, not | 
by the calls of nature, but by the plenty of others; 
and began to consider themselves as poor, when 
they beheld their own possessions exceeded by those 
of their neighbours. Now only one could be happy 
because only one could have most, and that one 
was always in danger, lest the same arts by which 
he had supplanted others should be practised upon 
himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the 
state of the earth was .changed ; the year was divided 
into seasons; part of the ground became ban en, and 
the rest yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The 
summer and autumn indeed furnished a coarse and 
inelegant sufficiency, but winter was without any 
relief; Famine, with a thousand diseases which the 
inclemency of the air invited into the upper regions, 
made havoc among men, and there appeared to be 
danger lest they should be destroyed before they 
were reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who scat- 
tered the ground everywhere with carcasses, Labour 
came down upon earth. Labour was the son of Ne» 
cessily, the nursling of Hope, and the pupil of Art; 
he had the strength of his mother, the spirit of his 
nurse, and the dexterity of his governess. His face 
was wrinkled with the wind, ami swarthy with the 
sun ; he had the implements of husbandry in one 
hand, with which he turned up the earth ; in the 
other he had the tools of architecture, and raised 
walls and towers at his pleasure. He called out with 
a rough voice, w Mortals ! see here the power to 
whom you are consigned, and from whom you are 
to hope for all your pleasures, and all your safety. 
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You have long languished under the dominion of 
Rest, an impotent and deceitful goddess, who can 
neither protect nor relieve you, but resigns you to 
the first attacks of either Famine or Disease, and suf- 
fers her shades to be invaded by every enemy, and 
destroyed by every accident. 

" Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I will 
teach you to remedy the sterility of the earth and 
the severity of the sky : I will compel summer to 
find provisions for the winter : 1 will force the waters 
to give you their fish, the air its fowls, and the forest 
its beasts: I will teach you to pierce the bowels of 
the earth, and bring out from the caverns of the 
mountains metals which shnll give strength to your 
hands, and security to your bodies, by which you 
may be covered from the assaults of the fiercest 
beasts, and with winch you jfetH fell the oak, and 
divide rocks, and subject all nature to your use and 
pleasure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the in- 
habitants of the globe considered Labour as their 
only friend, and hasted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and. mountains, and showed 
them how to open mines, to level hills to drain ' 
marshes, and change the course of rivers. The 
face of things was immediately transformed ; the 
land was covered with towns and villages, encom- 
passed with fields of corn and plantations nf fruit- 
trees; and nothing was seen but heaps of grain 
and baskets of fi un, full tables and crowded store - 
houses. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every hour 
new acquisition* t > their conquests, and saw Famine 
gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; till at last, 
amidst their jollity and triumphs, they were de- 
pressed and amazed by the approach of Las i ude, 
who was known by her sunk -eyes and dejected 
countenance. She came forward trembling and 
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groaning: at every groan the hearts of all those 
that beheld her lost their courage, their nerves slack- 
ened, their hands shook, and the instruments of la- 
bour fell from their grasp. 

Shocked with this horid phantom, they reflected 
with regret on their easy compliance with the soli- 
citations of Labour, and began to wish again for the 
golden hours which they remembered to have passed 
under the reign of Rest, whom they resolved again 
to visit, and to whom they intended to dedicate the 
remaining part of their lives. Rest had not left the 
world; they quickly found her, and to atone for 
their former dessertion, invited her to the enjoy- 
ment of those acquisitions which Labour had pro- 
cured them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
leys, which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into palaces reposed herself in alcoves, and slum- 
bered away the winter on beds of down, and the sum- 
mer in artificial grottoes with cascades playing before 
her. There was indeed always something wanting 
to complete her felicity, and she could never lull her 
returning fugitives to that serenity, which they knew 
before their engagements with Labour: nor was her 
dominion entirely without control, for she was 
obliged to share it with Luxury, though she always 
looked upon her as a false friend, by whom her in- 
fluence was in reality destroyed, while it seemed to 
be promoted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigned for 
some time without visible disagreement, till at last 
Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in Disease to 
seize upon her worshippers. Rest then flew away, 
and left the place to the usurpers, who employed 
all their arts to fortify themselves in their possession, 
and to strengthen the interest of each other. 

Rest had not always the same enemy : in some 
places the escaped the incursions of Disease j but had 
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her residence invaded by a more slow and subtle in- 
truder, for very frequently when every thing was 
composed and quiet, when there was neither pain 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes, 
Satiety would enter with a languishing and repining 
look, and throw herself upon the couch placed and 
adorned for the accommodation of Rest. No sooner 
was she seated than a general gloom spread itself on 
every side, the groves immediately lost their verdure 
and their inhabitants desisted from their melody, the 
breeze sunk in sighs, and the flowers contracted 
their leaves and shut up their odours. Nothing was 
seen on every side, but multitudes wandering about 
they knew not whither, in quest they knew not of what ; 
no voice was heard but of complaints that men- 
tioned no pain, and murmurs that could tell of no 
misfortune. 

Rest had n;>w lost her authority : her followers 
again began to treat her with contempt. Some of 
them united themselves more closely to Luxury, who 
promised by her arts to drive Satiety away; and 
others, that were more wise, or had more fortitude, 
went back again to Labour, by whom they were 
indeed protected from Satiety, but delivered up in 
time to Lassitude, and forced by her to the bowers 
of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from those who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their sub- 
jects unfaithful, and ready to desert them upon every 
opportunity. Labour saw the riches which he had 
given always carried away as an offering to Rest, 
and Rest found her votaries in every exigence flying 
from her to beg help of Labour. They therefore at 
last determined upon an interview, in which they 
agreed to divide the world between them, and go- 
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vrrn it alternately, allotting the dominion of the 
day to one, and that of night to the other, and pro- 
raised to guard the fron'iers of each other, so that, 
whenever hostilities were attempted. Satiety should 
be intercepted by Labour, and Lassitude expelled 
by Rest. Thus the ancient qua: rel was appeased; 
and as hatred is often succeeded by its contrary, 
llest afterwards became pregnant by Labour, and 
was delivered of Health, a benevolent goddess, who 
consolidated the union of her parents, and contri- 
buted to the regular vicissitudes of their rei<;n, by 
dispensing her gift* to those only who shared their 
lives in just proportions between Rest and Labour. 



ffft dicet, cur ego amicum 

Offendam in nuiris ? Ii€C nugce seria du CCfSt N ■ 

In mala dt risum seme!. 

Hon. 

Nor say, for trifles why should I displease 
The man 1 love ? For trifles such as these 
To serious mischiefs lead the man I love, 
If once the flatterer*s ridicule he prove. 

Francis. 

IT has been remarked, that authors are genus vrita- 

bilc, •« a genera' ion very easily put out of temper/' 
and that they seldom fail of giving proofs of their 
irrascibility upon the slightest attack of criticism, or 
the most gentle or modest otter of advice and infor- 
mation. 

Writers, being best acquainted with one another, 
have represented this character as prevailing among 
men of literature, which a mere extensive view of 
the world would have shown them to be diffused 
through all human nature, to mingle itself with 
every species of ambition ami desire of praise, and 
to discover its eileets with -inner or kss restraint, 
and under disguises more or less artful, in all place! 
and all conditions. 
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The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more observed, 
because they necessarily appeal to the decision of 
the public. Their enmities are incited by applauses 
from their parties, and prolonged by treacherous 
encouragement for general diversion; and when the 
contest happens to rise high between men of genius 
and learning, its memory is continued for the same 
reason as its vehemence was at first promoted, be- 
cause it gratifies the malevolence or curiosity of 
readers, and relieves the vacancies of life with 
amusement and laughter. The personal disputes, 
therefore, of rivals in wit are sometimes transmitted 
to posterity, when the grudges and heartburnings 
of men less conspicuous, though carried on with 
equal bitterness, and productive of greater evils, are 
exposed to the knowledge of those only whom they 
nearly affect, and suffered to pass off and be forgot- 
ten among common and casual transactions. 

The resentment, which the discovery of a fault or 
folly produces, must bear a certain proportion to our 
pride, and will regularly be more acrimonious as 
pride is more immediately the principle of action. 
In whatever, therefore, we wish or imagine ourselves 
to excel, we shall always be displeased to have our 
claims to reputation disputed, and more displeased, 4 
if the accomplishment be such as can expect repu- 
tation only for its reward. For this reason, it is 
common to find men break out into rage at any in- 
sinuations to the disadvantage of their wit, who have 
borne with great patience reflections on their morals; 
and of women it has been always known, that no 
censure wounds so deeply, or rankles so long, as 
that which charges them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling pursuits, and please themselves most with 
things of small importance, I have often known 
very severe and lasting malevolence excited by un- 
lucky censures, which would have fallen without any 
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effect, had they not happened to wound a part re- 
markably tender. Guuuhis, who valued himself 
upon the nicety of his pala'.e, disinherited his eldest 
son for telling him, that the wine, which he was 
then commending, was the same which he had >ent 
away the day belore not fit to be drunk. Pmculus 
withdrew his kindness from a nephew, whom he ha«J 
always considered as the mo>t promising genius of 
the ajze, for happening to praise m his presence the 
graceful horsemanship of Marius. And Foriunio, 
when he was privy counsellor, procured a clerk to 
be dismissed from one of the public offices, in which 
lie was eminent for his skill and assiduity, because 
lie had been heard to say. that there was another 
man in the kingdom, in whose skill at billiards he 
would lay his money against Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
hnu«e, and shared all the pleasures and cndeaiments 
of infancy together. They entered upon life ar the 
same time, and continued their confidence and 
friendship ; consulied each other in every chawp 
of their dress, and every admission of a new levei ; 
thought every diversion more entertaining whenever 
it happened that both were present, and, when se- 
parated, justified the conduct ami celebrated the ex- 
cellencies of one another. Such was their intimacy, 
and such their fidelity, till a bntbnight approached; 
when Floretta took one morning an opportunity, as 
they were consulting upon new clothes, to adfiie 
her friend not to dance atjhc ball, and informed 
her, that her performance the year before had apt 
answered the expectation, which her other accom- 
plishments had raised. Felicia commended her sin- 
cerity, and thanked her for the caution; but told 
her, that she danced to please herself, and was in 
very little concern what the men might take the 
liberty of saying; but that if her appearance gave 
her dear Floretta any uueasiness she should stay 
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away. Floretta had now nothing left but to make 
new protestations of sincerity and affection, with 
which Felicia was so well satisfied, that they parted 
with more than usual fondness. They still conti- 
nued to visit, with this only difference, that Felicia 
was more punctual than before, and often declared 
how high a value she put upon sincerity, how much 
she thought that goodness to be esteemed, which 
would venture to admonish a friend of an error, and 
with what gratitude advice was to be received, even 
When it might happen to proceed from mistake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great seriousness, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatever she did, and her qualifica- 
tions so extensive, that she could not fail of excel- 
lence in any' atiempt, yet she thought herself 
obliged by the duties of friendship to inform her, 
that if ever she betrayed want of judgment, it was 
by too frequent compliance with solicitations to sing, 
for that her manner was somewhat ungraceful, and 
her voice had no great compass. u It is true," says 
Floretta, u when 1 sung three nights ago at Lady 
Sprightly'*, I was hoarse with a cold ; but 1 sing t 
for my own satisfaction, and am not in the least pain 
whether I am liked. However, my dear Felicia's 
kindness is not the less, and I shall always think 
myself happy in so true a friend." 

From this time they never saw each other without 
mutual professions of esteem, and declarations of 
confidence, but went soon after into the country to 
visit their relations. When they came back they 
were prevailed on, by the importunity of new ac- 
quaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of the 
town, and had frequent occasion, when they met, 
to bewail the distauce at which they were placed, 
and the uncertainty which each experienced of find- 
ing the other at home. 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dig- 
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solved, by such openness and sincerity as interrupt 
our enjoyment of our own approbation, or recal us 
to the remembrance of those tailings, which we arc 
more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine, that he 
who is offended at advice was ignorant of the fault, 
and resents the admonition as a false charge; for 
perhaps it is most natural to be enraged when there 
is the strongest conviction of our own guilt. While 
we can easily defend our character, we are no more 
disturbed at an accusation, than we are alarmed by 
an enemy whom we are sure to conquer, and whose 
attack, therefore, will bring us honour without 
danger. But when a man feels the reprehension of 
a friend seconded by his own heart, he is easily 
heated into resentment and revenge, either because 
he hoped that the fault, of which he was conscious 
had escaped the notice of others ; or that his friend 
had looked upon it with tenderness and extenuation, 
and excused it for the sake of his other virtues; or 
had considered him as too wise to need advice, or 
too delicate to be shocked with reproach ; or be- 
cause we cannot feel without pain those reflections 
roused, which we have been endeavouring to lay 
asleep : and when pain has produced anger, who 
would not willingly believe, that it ought to be dis- 
charged on others rather than on himself? 

The resentment produced by sincerity, whatever 
be its immediate cause, is so certain, and generally 
so keen, that very few have magnanimity sufficient 
for the practice of a duty, which, above most others, 
exposes its votaries to hardships and persecutions; 
yet friendship without it is of very little value, 
since the great use of so close an intimacy is, that 
our virtues may be guarded and encouraged, and 
our vices repressed in their first appearance by timely 
detection and salutary remonstrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly 
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valuable shall be obtained in our present state, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage, which is to be gained from unrestrained 
communication! must sometimes hazard, by unpleas- 
ing truths, that friendship which he aspires to merit. 
The chief rule to be observed in the exercise of this 
dangerous office is, to preserve it pure from all mix- 
ture of interest or vanity; to forbear admonition or 
reproof when our consciences tell us, that they are 
incited, not by the hopes of reforming faults, but 
the desire of showing our discernment, or gratifying 
our own pride by the mortification of another. It is 
not indeed certain, that the most refined caution will 
find a proper time for bringing a man to the know- 
ledge of his own failings, or the most zealous bene- 
volence reconcile him to that judgment by which 
they are detected; but he who endeavours only the 
happiness of him whom he reproves, will always 
have either the sati>faction of obtaining or deserving 
kindness; if he succeeds, he benefits his friend, and 
if he fails, he has at least the consciousness that he 
suffers for only doing well. 



Flu mine per pet uo torrens solct acrius ire, 
Sed tamcn hoc brcvis est, ilia peremiis aqua. 

Ovid. 

In course impetuous soon the torrent dries, 
The brook a constant peaceful stream supplies. 

F. Lewis. 

IT is observed by those who have written on the 
constitution of the human body, and the original of 
those diseases by which it is afflicted, that every 
man comes into the world morbid, that there is no 
temperature so exactly regulated but that some hu- 
mour is fatally predominant, and that we are gene- 
rally impregnated, in our first entrance upon life, 
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with the seeds of that malady, which, in time, shall 
bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the j 
intellectual faculties. Some, that imagine them- 
selves to have looked with more than common pene- 
tration into human nature, have endeavoured to per- 
suade us, that each man is born with a mind formed 
peculiarly for certain purposes, and with desires un- 
alterably determined to particular objects, from 
which the attention cannot be long diverted, and 
which alone, as they are well or ill pursued, must 
produce the praise or blame, the happiness or misery 
of his future life. 

This position has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with strength proportionate to the assurance 
with which it has been advanced, and perhaps will 
never gain much prevalence by a close examina- 
tion. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputable, 
there seems to be little hope of establishing an opi- 
nion, which supposes that even complications of ideas 
have been given us at our birth, and that we are 
made by nature ambitious or covetous, before vre 
know the meaning of either power or money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things about 
us, so as to lay us open to new assaults and particu- 
lar dangers, and subjects us to inconveniencies from 
which any other situation is exempt ; as a public or 
a private life, youth and age, wealth and poverty, 
have all some evil closely adherent, which cannot 
wholly be escaped but by quitting the state to which 
it is annexed, and submitting to the incumbrances 
of some other condition ; so it cannot be denied, 
that every difference in the structure of the mind 
has its advantages and its wants ; and that failures 
and defects being inseparable from humanity, how* 
ever the powers of underotanding be extended or 
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contracted, there will on one side or the other always 
be an avenue to error or miscarriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great and 
others to little employments; some formed to soar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a narrow 
sphere. Of these the one is always in danger of be- 
coming useless by a daring negligence, the other by 
a scrupulous solicitude; the one collects many ideas, 
but confused and indistinct; the other is busied in 
minute accuracy, but without compass and without 
dignity. 

The general error of those, who possess powerful 
and elevated understandings, is, that they form 
schemes of too great extent, and flatter themselves 
too hastily with success; they feel their Ofvn. force 
to be great, and by the complacency with which 
every man surveys himself imagine it still greater : 
they therefore look out for undertakings worthy of 
their abilities, and engage in them with very little 
precaution, for they imagine that, without preme- 
ditated measures, they shall be able to find expe- 
dients in all difficulties. They are naturally apt to 
consider all prudential maxims as below their regard, 
to treat with contempt those securities and resources, 
which others know themselves obliged to provide, 
and disdain to accomplish their purposes by esta- 
blished means and common gradations. 

Precipitation, thus incited by the pride of intel- 
lectual superiority, is very fatal to great designs. 
The resolution of the combat is seldom equal to the 
vehemence of the charge. He that meets with an 
opposition which he did not expect loses his cou- 
rage. The violence of his first onset is succeeded by 
a lasting and unconquerable languor ; miscarriage 
makes him fearful of giving way to new hopes ; and 
the contemplation of an attempt, in which he has 
fallen below his own expectations, is painful and 
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vexatious; be therefore naturally turns his attention 
to more pleasing objects, and habituates his imagi- 
nation to other entertainments, till, by slow degrees 
be quits his first pursuit, and sutlers some other pro- 
ject to take possession of his thoughts, in which the 
same ardour of mind promises him again certain suc- 
cess, and which disappointments of the same kind 
compel him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an un- 
dertaking often intercepts and prevents the steadiness 
and perseverance always necessary in the conduct of 
a complicated scheme, where many interests are to 
be connected, many movements to be adjusted, and 
the joint effort of distinct and independent powers 
to be directed to a single point. In all important 
events, which have been suddenly brought to pass, 
chance has been the agent rather than reason; and 
therefore, however those who seemed to preside in 
the transaction may have been celebrated by such 
as loved or feared them, succeeding times have com- 
monly considered them as fortunate rather than pru- 
dent. Every design, in which the connection is re- 
gularly traced from the first motion to the last, must 
be formed and executed b^ calm intrepidity, and re- 
quires not only courage which danger cannot turn 
aside, but constancy which fatigues cannot weary, 
and contrivance which irnpedimentsxannot exhaust. 

All the performances of human art, at which we 
look with praise or wonder, are instances of the re- 
sistless force of perseverance ; it is by this that the 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant coun- 
tries are united with canals. If a man was to com- 
pare the effect of a single stroke of a pickax, or of 
one impression of the spade, with the general design 
and last result, he would be overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion ; yet those petty opera- 
tions, incessantly continued, \ii time surmount the 
greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and 
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oceans bounded, by the slender force of human 
beings. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that those, 
who have any intention of deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation superior to 
names hourly swept away by time among the refuse 
of fame, should add to their reason and their spirit 
the power of persisting in their purposes ; acquire 
the art of sapping w hat they cannot batter, and the 
habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance by obsti- 
nate attacks. 

The student, who would build his knowledge on 
solid foundations, and proceed by just degrees to the 
pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great philo- 
sopher of France to begin by doubting of his own 
existence. In like manner, whoever would complete 
any arduous and intricate enterprize should, as 
soon as his imagination can cool after the first blaze 
of hope, place before his own eyes every possible em- 
barrassment that may retard or defeat him. He should 
first question the probability of success, and then en- 
deavour to remove the objections that he has raised. 
* It is proper/' says old Markham, " to exercise t 
your horse on the more inconvenient side of the 
course, that, if he should, in the race, be forced upon 
it, he may not be discouraged and Horace advises 
his poetical friend to consider every day as the last 
which he shall enjoy, because that will always give 
pleasure w hich we receive beyond our hopes. If we 
alarm ourselves beforehand with more difficulties 
than we really find, we shall be animated by unex- 
pected facility with double spirit; and if we find our 
cautions and "fears justified by the consequence, there 
will however happen nothing against which provision 
has not been made, no sudden shock will be received, 
nor will the main scheme be disconcerted. 

There is indeed some danger lest lie that too scru- 
pulously balances probabilities, and too perspica- 
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ciously foresees obstacles, should remain always in 
a 9tate of inaction, without venturing upon attempti 
on which he may perhaps spend his labour without . 
advantage. But previous despondence is not the ' 
fault of those for whom this essay is designed; they, 
who require to be warned against precipitation, will 
not suffer more fear to intrude into their contempla- 
tions than is necessary to allay the effervescence of 
an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly shown 
how a man may prove to himself his own existence, 
if once he can be prevailed upon to question it, so 
the ardent and adventurous will not be long without 
finding some plausible extenuation of the greatest 
difficulties. Such, indeed, is the uncertainty of all 
human affairs, that security and despair are equal 
follies ; and as it is presumption and arrogance tt 
anticipate triumphs, it is weakness and cowardict 
to prognosticate miscarriages. The numbers that 
have been stopped in their career of happiness ai* 
sufficient to show the uncertainty of human fore* 
sight; but there are not wanting contrary instance! 
of such success obtained against all appearance!, 
as may warrant the boldest flights of genius, if 
they are supported by unshaken perseverance. 



Homer. 

Dreams descend from Jove. 

Pope. 

u To the Rambler. 

* Sir, 

"1 HAD lately a very remarkable dream, 
which made so strong an impression on me, that I 
remember it every word ; and if you are not better 
employed, you may read the relation of it as fol- 
lows : — 
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" Methought I was in the midst of a very enter- 
taining set of company, and extremely delighted in 
attending to a lively conversation, when on a sud- 
den I perceived one of the most shocking figures 
imagination can frame advancing towards me. She 
was dressed in black, her skin was contracted into 
a thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in her 
head, and her complexion pale and livid as the 
countenance of death. Her looks were filled with 
terror and unrelenting severity, and her hands 
armed with whips and scorpions. As soon as she 
came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice that 
chilled my very blood, she bid me follow her. I 
obeyed, and she led me through rugged paths, beset 
with briars and thorns, into a deep solitary valley. 
Wherever she passed, the fading verdure withered 
beneath her steps; her pestilential breath infected 
the air with malignant vapours, obscured the lustre 
of the sun, and "involved the fair face of heaven 
in universal gloom. Dismal howlings resounded 
through the "forest, from every baleful tree the 
night raven uttered his dreadful note, and the pros- 
pect was filled with desolation and horror. In the 
midst of this tremendous scene my execrable guide < 
addressed me in the following manner: — 

" 1 Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and 
learn that pleasure was not designed the portion of 
human life. Man was born to mourn and to be 
wretched ; this is the condition of all below the stars, 
and whoeve^ndeavours to oppose it acts in con- 
tradiction torhe will of heaven. Fly then from the 
fatal enchantments of youth and social delight, and 
here consecrate the solitary hours to lamentation and 
woe. Misery is the duty of all sublunary beings, 
and every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who 
is to be worshipped only by the mortification of 
every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting exercise 
of sighs and tears/ 
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" This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
spirit*, and seemed to annihilate every principle of 
joy within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted 
yeugh, where the winds blew cold and dismal round 
my head, and dreadful apprehensions chilled ray 
heart. Here I resolved to lie till the hand of death, 
which 1 impatiently invoked, should put an end to 
the miseries of a life so deplorably wretched. In 
this sad situation, I espied on one hand of me a deep, 
muddy river, whose heavy waves rolled on in slow, 
sullen murmurs. Here 1 determined to plunge, and 
was just upon the brink, when I found myself sud- 
denly drawn back. I turned about, and was sur- 
prised by the sight of the loveliest object 1 had ever 
beheld. " The most engaging charms of youth and 
beauty appeared in all her form; effulgent glories 
sparkled in her eyes, and their awful splendour! 
were softened by the gem lest looks of compassion 
and peace. At her approach the frightful spectre, 
who had before tormented me, vanished away, and 
with her all the horrors she had caused. The gloomy 
clouds brightened mto cheerful sunshine, the groves 
recovered their verdure, and the whole region looked 
gay ami blooming as the garden of Eden. I was 
quite transported at this unexpected change, and re- 
viving pleasure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beauteous 
deliverer thus uttered her divine instructions: — 

My name is Religion. I am the offspring of 
Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, 
Hope, and Joy. That monster, from whose power 
I have freed you, is called Superstition ; she is the 
child of Discontent, and her followers are Fear and 
Sorrow. Thus different as we are, she has often the 
insolence to assume my name and character, and se- 
duces unhappy mortals to think us the same, till she, 
at length, drives them to the borders of Despair, th*t 
dreadful abyss into which you were just going to 
sink. 
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u 4 Look round and survey the various beauties 
of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race, and consider whether a world 
thus exquisitely framed could be meant for the abode 
of misery and pain. For what end has the lavish 
hand of Providence diffused such innumerable ob- 
jects of delight, but that all might rejoice in the 
privilege of existence, and be filled with gratitude to 
the beneficent author of it ? Thus to enjoy the 
blessings he has sent is virtue and obedience; and 
to reject them, merely as means of pleasui e, is pitiable 
ignorance or absurd perversenes>\ Infinite goodness 
is the source of created existence ; the proper ten- 
dency of every rational being, from the highest 
order of raptured seraphs to the meanest rank of 
men, is to rise incessantly from lower degrees of 
happiness to higher. They have each faculties as- 
signed them for various orders of delights.' 

?*• What/ cried J, ' is this the language of Reli- 
gion ? Does she lead her votaries through flowery 
paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious life? Where 
are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifications of 
penitents, the self-denying exercises of saints and 
heroes V 

The true enjoyments of a reasonable being/ 
answered she mildly, * do not consist in unbounded 
indulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of pas- 
sions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter of light 
amusements. Yielding to immoral pleasure cor- 
rupts the mind, living to animal and trifling ones 
debases it; both in their degree disqualify it for its 
genuine good, and consign it over to wretchedness. 
Whoever would be really happy, must make the 
diligent and regular exercise of his superior powers 
his chief attention, adoring the perfections of his 
Maker, expressing good-will to his fellow creatures, 
cultivating inward rectitude. To his lower faculties 
he must allow such gratifications as will; by refresh* 
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ing him, invigorate his nobler pursuits. In the re 
gions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled feli- 
city for ever blooms; joy flows there with a per- 
petual and abundant stream, nor needs there any 
mound to check its course. Beings conscious of a 
frame of mind originally diseased, as all the human 
race has cause to be, must use the regimen of a 
stricter self-government. Whoever has been guilty 
of voluntary excesses, must patiently submit both to 
the painful workings of nature, and needful severities 
of medicine, in order to his cure. Still he is entitled 
to a moderate share of whatever alleviating accom- 
modations this fair mansion of his merciful Parent 
affords, consistent with h s recovery. And in pro- 
portion a* this recovery advances, the liveliest joy 
will spring from his secret sense of an amended and 
improving heart. — So far from the horrors of despair 
is the condition even pf the guilty. — Shudder, poor 
mortal, at the thought of the gulf into which thou 
wast but now going to plunge. 

"'While the most faulty have every encourage- 
ment to amend, the more innocent soul will he sup- 
ported with still sweeter consolations under all its 
experience of human infirmities; supported by the 
gladdening assurances that every sincere endeavour 
to outgrow them shall be assisted, accepted, and re- 
warded. To such a one the lowliest self-abasement 
is but a deep- 1 nd Inundation for the most elevated 
hopes; since they who faithfully examine and ac- 
knowledge what they are, shall be enabled under my 
conduct to become what they desire. The Christian 
and the hero are inseparable ; and to the aspirings 
of unassuming trust, and filial confidence, are set no 
bounds. To him who is animated with a view of 
obtaining approbation from the Sovereign of the 
Universe, no difficulty is insurmountable. Secure in 
this pursuit of every needful aid, his conflict with 
the severest paitis and trials is little more than the 
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vigorous exercises of a mind in health. His patient 
dependance on that Providence, which looks through 
all eternity, his silent resignation, his ready accom- 
modation of his thoughts and behaviour to its in- 
scrutable ways, is aUonce the most excellent sort 
of self-denial, and a source of the most exalted 
transports. Society isthetrue sphere of human virtue. 
In social, active life, difficulties will perpetually be 
met with ; restraints of many kinds will be necessary ; 
and studying to behave right in respect of these, is 
a discipline of the human heart, useful to others, 
and improving to itself. Suffering is no duty, but 
where it is necessary to avoid guilt, or to do good : 
nor pleasure a crime, but where it strengthens the 
influence of bad inclinations, or lessens the generous 
activity of virtue. The happiness allotted to man, 
in his present state, is indeed faint and low, com- 
pared with his immortal prospects and noble capa- 
cities; but yet whatever portion of it the distributing 
hand of Heaven offers to each individual, is a need- 
ful support and refreshment for the present moment, 
so far as it may not hinder the attaining of his final , 
destination. 

€tt Return then with me from continual misery to 
moderate enjoy ment and grateful alacrity. Return 
from the contracted views of solitude to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion 
is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of Superstition, by which she endeavours to break 
those chains of benevolence and social affection, that 
link the welfare of every particular with that of the 
whole. Remember that the greatest honour you 
can pay to the Author of your being is by such a 
cheerful behaviour, as discovers a mind satisfied 
with his dispensations/ 

" Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to 
express my acknowledgments for her discourse, 
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when a ring of bells from the neighbouring Tillage, 
and a new risen sun darting his beams through niy 
windows awakened me. 

n I am, yours, &c.' 



Hti- /*iy«Pi yiy»f7ai ralrictai, 

07xi> yw»ij *qos oalq% /u») Oi^or«A» 

Nut y H&qa wool a I l rip. 

This is the chief felicity of life, 

That concord smile on the connubial bed; 

But now 'tis hatred all 

" To the Rambler. 

" Sib, 

THOUGH, in the dissertations which you have 
given us on marriage, very just cautions are laid 
down against the common causes of infelicity, and 
the necessity of having, in that important choice, 
the first regard to virtue is carefully inculcated; 
yet I cannot think the subject so much exhausted 
but that a little reflection would present to the mind 
many questions, in the discussion of which great 
numbers are interested, and many precepts which 
deserve to be more particularly and forcibly iu> 
pressed. 

You seem, like most of the writers that have gone 
before you, to have allowed, as an uncontested prin- 
ciple, that marriage is generally unhappy ; but I 
know not whether a man, who professes to think fcf 
himself, and concludes from his own observations, 
does not depart from his character when he follows 
the crowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims with* 
out recalling them to a new examination, especially 
when they comprise so wide a circuit of life, and 
include such variety of circumstances. As I have 
an t rjual right with others to give my opinion of the 
objects about me, and a better title to determine con* 
cernipg that state which I have tried, than many 
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who talk of it without experience, I am unwilling to 
be restrained by mere authority from advancing 
what, I believe, an accurate view of the world will 
confirm, that marriage is not commonly unhappy, 
otherwise than as life is unhappy ; and that most 
of those, who complain of connubial miseries, have 
as much satisfaction as M heir nature would have 
admitted, or their conduct procured, in another con- 
dition 

u It is, indeed, common to hear both sexes repine 
at their change, relate the happiness of their earlier 
years, blame the folly and rashness of their own 
choice, and warn those whom they see coming into 
the world against the same precipitance and infatua- 
tion. But it is to be remembered, that the days 
which they so much wish to call back, are the days 
not only of celibacy but of youth, the days of novelty 
and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of health 
and vigour of body, of gaiety and lightness of heart. 
It is not easy to surround life with any circumstance 
in which youth will not be delightful; and I am 
afraid, that whether married or unmarried, we shall 
find the vesture of terrestrial existence more heavy 
and cumbrous the longer it is worn. 

" That they censure themselves for the indiscretion ' 
of their choice is not a sufficient proof that they 
have chosen ill, since we see the same discontent at 
every other part of life which we cannot change. 
Converse with almost any man grown old in a pro- 
fession, and you will find him regretting that he 
did not enter into some different course, to which he 
too late finds his genius bttter adapted, or in which 
he discovers that wealth and honour are more easil} r 
attained. « The merchant/ says Horace, ' envies 
the soldier, and the soldier recounts the felicity of 
the merchant ; the lawyer, when his clients harass 
hinx, calls out for the quiet of the countryman ; and 
the countryman, when business calls him to town, 
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proclaims that there is no happiness but amidst 
Opulence and crowds.' Every man recounts the 
inconveniences of his own station, and chinks those 
of any other less because he has not felt them. Thui 
the married praise the ease and freedom of a single 
state, and the single fly to marriage from the weari- 
ness of solitude. From all our observations we may 
collect with certainty, that misery is the lot of man, 
but cannot discover in what particular condition it 
will find most alleviations; or whether all external 
appendages are not, as we use them, the causes either 
of good or ill. 

* Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for 
ease from change of posture : he changes it, and. 
finds himself equally tormented : and of the same 
kind are the expedients by which he endeavours to 
obviate or elude those uneasinesses to which mortality 
will always be subject. It is not likely that the 
married state is eminently miserable, since we see 
such numbers, whom the death of their partners has 
set free from it, entering it again. 

" Wives and husbands are indeed incessantly com- 
plaining of each other ; and there would be reason 
for imagining, that almost every house was infested 
with perverseness or oppression beyond human 
sufferance, did we not know upon how small occa- 
sions some minds burst out into lamentations and 
reproaches, and how naturall v every animal revenges 
his pain upon those who happen to be near, without 
any nice examination of its cause. We are always 
willing to fancy ourselves within a little of happi- 
ness, and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot 
reach it, persuade ourselves that it is intercepted 
by an ill-paired mate, since if we could find any 
other obstacle, it would be our own fault that it was 
not removed. 

" Anatomists have often remarked, that though our 
diseases are sufficiently numerous and severe, yet 
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when we inquire into the structure of the body, the 
tenderness or some parts, the minuteness of others, 
and the immense multiplicity of animal functions 
that must concur to the healthful and vigorous ex- 
ercise of all our powers, there appears reason to 
wonder rather that we are preserved so long, than 
that we perish so soon ; and that our frame subsists 
for a single day or hour without disorder, rather than 
that it should be broken or obstructed by violence of 
accidents or length of time* 

*' The same reflection arises in my mind, upon 
observation of the manner in which marriage is fre- 
quently contracted. When I see the avaricious and 
crafty taking companions to their tables and their 
beds, without any inquiry but after farms and mo- 
ney ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting them- 
selves for life to those whom they have only seen 
by the light of tapers at a ball ; when parents make 
articles for their children, without inquiring after 
their consent; when some marry for heirs to disap- 
point their brothers, and others throw themselves in- 
to the arms of those whom they do not love, because 
they have found themselves rejected where they 
were more solicitous to please ; when some marry 
because their servants cheat them, some because they 
squander with their own money, some because their 
houses are pestered with company, some because 
tFiey will live like other people, and some only be- 
cause they are sick of themselves, I am not so much 
inclined to wonder that marriage is sometimes un- 
happy, as that it appears so little loaded with cala- 
mity; and cannot but conclude, that society has 
something in itself so eminently agreeable to human 
nature, when I find its pleasure so great, that even 
the ill choice of a companion can hardly overba- 
lance them. 

4t By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, tho 
men and women never saw each other till they were 
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joined beyond the power of parting. It may besns- 
pected that by this method many unsuitable matches 
were produced, and many tempers associated that I 
were not qualified to £ve pleasure to each other. 
Yet perhaps, among a people so little delicate, 
where the paucity of gratifications and the unifor- 
mity of life gave no opportunity for imagination to 
interpose its objections, there was not much danger 
of capricious dislike, and while they felt neither cold 
nor hunger, they might live quietly together, with- 
out any thought of the delects of one another. 

" Amongst us, whom knowledge has made nice, 
and affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more cap- 
tions requisite to secure tranquillity : and yet if we 
observed the manner in which those converse, wbo 
have singled out each other for marriage, we shall 
perhaps not think that the Russians lost much by 
their restraint. For the whole endeavour of both 
parties, during the time of courtship; is to hinder 
themselves from being known, and to disguise their 
natural temper, and real desires, in hypocritai imita- 
tion, studied compliance, and continued affectation. 
From the time that their love is avowed, neithersees 
the other but in a mask, and the cheat is managed 
often on both sides with so much art, and discovered 
alterwards with so much abruptness, that each has 
reason to suspect that some transformation has hap- 
pened on the wedding night, and that by a strange 
imposture one has been courted and another married. 

" I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to questioi 
all who shall hereafter come to you with matrimonial 
complaints, concerning their behaviour in the time 
of courtship, and inform them that they are neither 
to wonder nor repine, when a contract begun with 
iraud has ended with disappointing nt. 

"I am, &c." 
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Genus, et proavos et quce non fecimus ipsi, 

riv ea 7W6 tra voco. 

Ovid. 

Nought from my birth or ancestors I claim ; 
All is my own, my honour, and my shame. 

"To the Rambler. 

"Sir. 

"SINCE I find that you have paid so much regard 
to my complaints as to publish them, I am inclined 
by vanity, or gratitude, to continue our correspond- 
ence; and indeed, without either of these motives, 
am glad of an opportunity to write, for I am not ac- 
customed to keep in any thing that swells my heart, 
and have here none with whom I can freely con- 
verse. While I am thus employed, some tedious 
hours will slip away, and when I return to watch 
the clock, I shall find that I have disburdened my- 
self of part of the day. 

u You perceive that I do not pretend to write 
with much consideration of any thing but my own 
convenience ; and, not to conceal from you my real , 
sentiments the little time which I have spent, against 
my will, in solitary meditation, has not much con- 
tributed to my veneration for authors. I have now 
sufficient reason to suspect that, with all your 
splendid professions of wisdom, and seeming regard 
for truth, you have very little sincerity ; that you 
either write what you do not think and willingly 
impose upon mankind, or that you take no care to 
think right, but while you set up yourselves as 
guides, mislead your followers by credulity or neg- 
Jigence ; that you produce to the public whatever 
notions you can speciously maintain, or elegantly 
express, without inquiring whether they are just; 
and transcribe hereditary falsehoods from old authors, 
perhaps as ignorant and careless as yourselves. 
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" You may perhaps wonder that I express myself 
with so much acrimony on a question in which women J 
are supposed to have very little interest ; anJ you 
are likely enough, for I have seen many instances of 
the sauciness of scholars, to tell me, that I am more 
properly employed in playing with my kittens, than 
in given myself airs of criticism, and censuring the 
learned. But you are mistaken if you imagine that 
I am to be intim'rtlated by your contempt, or silenced 
by your reproofs. As I read, I have a right to 
judge ; as I am injured, I have a right to complain; 
and these privileges, which I have purchased at so 
dear a rate, I shall not easily be persuaded to re- 
sign. 

M To read has, indeed, never been my business ; 
but as there are hours of leisure in the most active 
life, I have passed the superfluities of time, which 
the diversions of the town left upon my hands, in 
turning over a large collection of tragedies and ro- 
mances, where, amongst other sentiments common 
to all authors of this class, I have found almost every 
page filled with the charms and happiness of a coun- 
try life : that life to which every tragic heroine in 
some scene or other wishes to have been born, and 
which is represented as a certain refuge from folly, 
from anxiety, from passion, and from guilt. , 

* It was impossible to read so many passionate 
exclamations, and soothing descriptions, without 
feeling some desire to enjoy the state in which all 
this felicity was to be enjoyed : and therefore I 
received with raptures the invitation of my good 
aunt, and expected that by some unknown influ- 
ence I should find all hopes and fears, jealousiet 
and competitions, vanish from my heart upon my 
first arrival at the seats of innocence and tran- 
quillity ; that I should sleep in halcyon bowers, 
and wander in elysian gardens, where I should 
meet with nothing but the softness of benevolence, 
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the candour of simplicity, and tne cheerfulness of 
content; where I should see reason exerting her 
sovereignty over life, without any interruption from 
envy, avarice, or ambition, and every day passing 
in such a manner as the severest wisdom should 
approve. 

u This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expected, 
and this I had by an hundred authors been taught 
to expect. By this expectation I was led hither, 
and here I live in perpetual uneasiness, without 
any other comfort than that of hoping to return to 
London. 

u Having, since I wrote my former letter, been 
driven by the mere necessity of escaping from 
absolute inactivity, to make myself more ac- 
quainted with the affairs and inhabitants of this 
place, I am now no longer an absolute stranger to 
rural conversation and employments, but am far 
from discovering in them more innocence or wisdom 
than in the sentiments or conduct of those with 
whom I have passed more cheerful and more 
fashionable hours. 

w It is common to reproach the tea-table and 
the park with giving opportunities and encou- 
ragement to scandal. I cannot wholly clear them 
from the charge ; but must, however, observe, in 
favour of the modish prattlers, that, if not by prin- 
ciple, we are at least by accident less guilty of 
defamation than the country ladies. For having 
greater numbers to observe and censure, we are 
commonly content to charge them only with their 
own faults or follies, and seldom give way to 
malevolence, but such as arises from some injury 
or afFront, real or imaginary, offered to ourselves. 
But in these distant provinces, where the same 
families inhabit the same houses from age to age, 
they transmit and recount the faults of a whole 
succession, I have been informed how every 
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estate in the neighbourhood was originally got, 
and find, if I may credit the accounts given me, 
that there is not a single acre in the hands of the 
right owner. I have been told of intrigues be- 
tween beaux and toasts that have been now 
three centuries in their quiet graves, and am often 
entertained with traditional scandal on persons of 
whose names there would have been no remem- 
brance, had they not committed somewhat that 
might disgrace their descendants. 

** In one of my visits I happened to commend 
the air and dignity of a young lady, who had just 
left the company ; upon which two grave matrons 
looked with great slyness at each other, and the 
elder asked me whether I had ever seen the picture 
of Henry VIII. You may imagine that 1 did not 
immediately perceive the propriety of the ques- 
tion; but after having waited a while for informa- 
tion, I was told that the lady's grandmother had a 
great grandmother that was an attendant on Anna 
Bullen, and supposed to have been too much a 
favourite of the king. 

■* If once there happens a quarrel between the 
principal persons of two families, the malignity is 
continued without end, and it is common for old 
maids to fall out about some election, in which 
their grandfathers were competitors: the heart- 
burnings of the civil war are not yet extinguished; 
there are two families in the neighbourhood \>ho 
have destroyed each other's game from the time, 
of Philip and Mary; and when an account came 
of an inundation, which had injured the plantations 
of a worthy gentleman, one of the hear, i s remarked, 
with exultation, that he might now have some notion 
of the ravages committed by his ancestors in their 
retreat from Bosworth. 

" Thus malice and hatred descend here with an 
inheritance, and it is necessary to be well versed 
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in history, that the various factions of this county 
may be understood. You cannot expect to be on 
good terms with families who are resolved to love 
nothing in common ; and in selecting your inti- 
mates, you are perhaps to consider which party 

{rou must favour in the barons' wars. I have often 
ost the good opinion of my aunt's visitants by 
confounding the interests of York and Lancaster, 
and was once censured for sitting silent when 
William Rufus was called a tyrant. I have, how- 
ever, now thrown aside all pretences to circum- 
spection, for I find it impossible in less than seven 
years to learn all the requisite cautions. At 
London, if you know your company and their pa- 
rents you are safe ; but you are here suspected of 
alluding to the slips of great grandmothers, and of 
reviving contests which were decided in armour 
by the redoubted knights of ancient times. I hope 
therefore that you will not condemn my impatience, 
if I am weary of attending where nothing can be 
learned, and of quarrelling where there is nothing ) 
to contest, and that you will contribute to divert me 
while I stay heTe by some facetious performance. 
"Iam, Sir, 

« EUPHELIA." 



Credehant hoc srrande nefas, et morte piandum, 
Sijuvenis vetuio non assurrexerat, atque 
Barbato cuicunque puer, licet ipse videret 
Plura domifraga et majores glandis acervos. 

Juv. 

And had not men the hoary head rever'd, 
And boys paid reverence when a man appear'd, 
Both must have died, though richer skins they wore, 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store. 

Creech. 

I liAVE always thought it the business of those 
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who turn their speculations upon the living 
world, to commend the virtues, as well as to expose 
the faults of their contemporaries, and to confute a 
false as well as to support a just accusation ; not 
only because it is peculiarly the business of 
a monitor to keep his own reputation untainted, 
lest those who can once charge him with partial it y$ 
should indulge themselves afterwards in disbelieving 
him at pleasure ; but because he may find real 
crimes sufficient to give full employment to caution 
or repentance, without distracting the mind by 
needless scruples and vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and stated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
upon another, which are regularly transmitted 
through continued successions, and which he that 
has once suffered them is certain to use with the 
same undistinguishing vehentence, when he has 
changed his station, and gained the prescriptive 
right of inflicting on others what he had formerly 
endured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of which no 
man sees the justice till it become his interest to 
see it, very little regard is to be shown ; since it 
does not appear that they are produced by ratioci- 
nation or inquiry, but receiyed implicitly, or 
caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion, and. 
supported rather by willingness to credit than 
ability to prove them. 

It has been always the practice of those who are 
desirous to believe themselves made venerable by 
length of time, to censure the new comers into life, 
for want of respect to grey hairs and sage expe- 
rience, for heady confidence in theii -own* under- 
standings, for hasty conclusions upon partial vi« w , 
for disregard of counsels which their fathers ami 
grandsires are ready to afford them, and a rebellious 
impatience of that subordination to vWnch youdi is 
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condemned by nature, as necessary to its security 
from evils into which it would be otherwise preci- 
pitated, by the rashness of passion, and the blind- 
ness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and indolence 
of the Rifting generation. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times and celebrates the 
discipline and sobriety of the age in which his 
youth was passed ; a happy age, which is now no 
more to be expected, since confusion has broken in 
upon the world, and thrown down all the bounda- 
ries of civility and reverence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he as- 
sumes who dares to claim the privilege of com- 
plaining; for as every man has, in his own opinion, 
a full share of the miseries of life, he is inclined to 
consider all clamorous uneasiness as a proof of im- 
patience rather than of affliction, and to ask. 
What merit has this man to show, by which he has 
acquired a right to repine at the distributions of 
nature? Or, why does he imagine that exemp- 
tions should be granted him from the general con- ' 
dition of man? We find ourselves excited rather 
to captiousness ihan pity, and instead of being in 
haste to sooth his complaints by sympathy and 
tenderness, we inquire, whether the pain be propor- 
tionate to the lamentation ; and whether, supposing 
the affliction real, it is not the effect of vice and 
folly rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which is ob- 
served so often to disfigure the last scene of life, 
naturally leads us to inquiries like these. For 
surely* ic will be thought, at the first view of things, 
that if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, in- 
sulted and neglected, the crime must at least be equal 
on either part. They who have had opportunities of 
establishing their authority over minds ductile and 
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unresisting, they who have been the protectors of 
helplessness and the instructors of ignorance, and 
who yet retain in their own hands the power of 
wealth and the dignity of command, must defeat 
their influence by their own misconduct, and make 
use of all these advantages with very little skill, if 
they cannot secure to themselves an appearance of 
respect, and ward off open mockery and declared 
contempt. 

The general story of mankind will evince, that 
lawful and settled authority is very seldom re- 
sisted when it is well employed. Gross corruption, 
or evident imbecility, is necessary to the suppres- 
sion of that reverence with which the majority of 
mankind look upon their governors, and on those 
whom they see surrounded by splendour and 
fortified by power. For though men are drawn by 
their passions into forgetfulness of invisible reward* 
and punishments, yet they are easily kept obe- 
dient to tho&e who have temporal dominion in their 
hands, till their veneration is dissipated by such 
wickedness and folly as can neither be defended 
nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected, 
that the old draw upon themselves the greatest 
part of those insults which they so much lament, 
and that age is rarely despised but when it is con- 
temptible. If men imagine that excess of debau- 
chery can be made reverend by time, that know- 
ledge is the consequence of long life, however idly 
or thoughtlessly employed, that priority of birth 
will supply the want of steadiness or honesty, can 
it raise much wonder that their hopes are disap- 
pointed, and that they see their posterity rather 
willing to trust their own eyes in their progress into 
life, than enlist themselves under guides who have 
lost their way ? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time ne« 
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cessarily and certainly teaches, and which might, 
by those who have learned them from experience, 
be communicated' to their successors at a cheaper 
rate; but dictate*, though liberally enough be- 
stowed, are generally without effect ; the teacher 
gains few proselytes by instruction which his own 
behaviour contradicts ; and young men miss the 
benefit of counsel, because they are not very ready 
to believe that those who fall below them in prac- 
tice can much excel them in theory. Thus the 
progress of knowledge is retarded, the world is 
kept long in the same state, and every new race is 
to gain the prudence of their predecessors by com- 
mitting and redressing the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they 
are willing to claim, and which might so much 
contribute to the improvement of the ai ts of life, 
it is absolutely necessary that they give themselves 
up to the duties of declining y^ars ; and con- 
tentedly resign to youth its levity, its plea-uiv>, 
its frolics, and its fopperies. It is a hopeless en- 
deavour to unite the contrarieties of spring and 
winter ; k is unjust to claim the privileges of age, 
and retain the playthings or childhood. The 
young always form magnificent ideas of the wis- 
dom and gravity of men, whom they consider as 
placed at a distance from them in the ranks of ex- 
istence, and naturally look on those whom they 
find trifling, with long beards, w ith contempt and 
indignation, like that which women feel at the 
effeminacy of men. If dotards will contend with 
boys in those performances in which boys must 
always excel them; if they will dress crippled 
limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety with 
faullering voices, and darken assemblies of plea- 
sure with the ghastliness of disease, they may well 
expect tho>e who find their diversions obstructed 
will hoot them away, and that, if they descend to 
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competition with youth, they must bear the ins©- 

lence of successful rivals. 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis at que bibisti s 
Tempus abire tibi est. 

You've had your share of mirth, of meat and drink : 
Tis time to quit the scene — 'tis time to think. 

Elphjnston. 

Another vice of age, by which the rising gene- 
ration may be alienated from it, is severity and 
censoriousness, that gives no allowance to the 
failings of early life, that expects artfulness from 
childhood and constancy from youth, that is pe- 
remptory in every command, and inexorable to 
every failure. There are many who live merely 
to hinder happiness, and whose descendants can 
only tell of long life, that it produces suspicion, 
malignity, peevishness, and persecution: and yet 
even these tyrants can talk of the ingratitude of 
the age, curse their heirs for impatience, and 
wonder that young men cannot take pleasure in 
their fathers' company. 

He, that would pass the latter part of his life 
with honour and decency, must, when he is young, 
consider that he shall one day be old ; and remem- 
ber, when he is old, that he has once been young. 
In youth he must lay up knowledge for his sup* 
port, when his powers of action shall forsake him; 
and in a^e forbear to animadvert with rigour on 
faults which experience •nly cannot correct. 



♦hSio tw» x\«avu». Epiojum. Vrr. 

Husband thy possessions. 

THERE is scarcely, among the evils of human life* 
any so generally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
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species of misery, those who are not much accus- 
tomed to disturb the present moment with reflec- 
tion can easily forget, because it is not always 
forced upon their regard : but it is impossible to 
pass a day or an hour in the confluxes of men, 
without seeing how much indigence is exposed to 
contumely, neglect, and insult: and, in its lowest 
state, to hunger and nakedness ; to injuries against 
which every passion is in arms, and to wants 
which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened 
by true or by false notions of dignity and reputa- 
tion; thus we see dangers of every kind faced with 
willingness, because bravery, in a good or bad 
cause, is never without its encomiasts and admirers* 
But in the prospect of poverty, there is nothing 
but gloom and melancholy ; the mind and body 
sulfer together; its miseries bring no alleviations ; 
it is a state in which every virtue is obscured, and 
in which no conduct can avoid reproach : a state in 
which cheerfulness is insensibility, and dejection 
sullenness ; of which the hardships are without 
honour, and the labours without reward. 

Of these calamities there seems not to be wanting ✓ 
a general conviction; we hear on every side the 
noise of trade, and see the streets thronged with 
numberless multitudes, whose faces are clouded 
with anxiety, and whose steps are hurried by pre- 
cipitation, from no other motive than the hope of 
gain : and the whole world is put in motion, by 
the desire of that wealth, which is chiefly to be va- 
lued as it secures us from poverty ; for it is more 
useful for defence than acquisition, and is not so 
much able to procure good as to exclude evil. 

Yet there are always some whose passions or 
follies lead them to a conduct opposite to the ge- 
neral maxims and practice of mankind ; some who 
seem to rush upon poverty, with the same eager- 
ness with which others avoid it; who see their re- 
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venues hourly lessened, and the estates which they 
inherit from their ancestors mouldering away, 
without resolution to change their course of life; 
who persevere against all remonstrances, and gu 
forward with full career, though they see before 
them the precipice of destruction. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to expostu- 
late with such as ruin their fortunes by expensive 
schemes of buildings and gardens, which they 
carry on with the same vanity that prompted them 
to begin, choosing, as it happens in a thousand 
other cases, the remote evil before the lighter, and 
deferring the shame of repentance till they incur 
the miseries of distress. Those, for whom 1 intend 
my present admonitions, are the thoughtless, the 
negligent, and the dissolute; who, having by t lie 
viciousness of their own inclinations, or the seduce- 
ments of alluring companions, been engaged in 
habits of expense, and accustomed to move in a 
certain round of pleasures di*pro,»orrioned to their 
condition, are without power to extricate them- 
selves from the enchantments of custom, avoid 
thought because they know it will be painful, 
and continue, from day to iiay, and from month to 
month, to anticipate their •evenues, and sink 
every hour deeper in the gulfs of usury and ex- 
tortion. 

This folly has less claim to pity, because it can- 
not be imputed to the vehemence of sudden pas- 
sion; nor can the mischief winch it produces be 
extenuated as the effect of any single act, which 
rage or desire might execute before there could be 
time for an appeal to reason. These men are ad- 
vancing towards misery by soft approaches, and 
destroying themselves, not by the violence of a 
blow, which, when once given, can never be re- 
called, but by a slow poison, hourly repeated and 
obstinately continued. 

This conduct is so absurd when it is examined 
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by the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that 
nothing but experience could evince its possibility; 
yet, absurd as it is, the sudden fall of some families, 
and the sudden rise of others, prove it to be com- 
mon; and every year sees many wretches reduced 
to contempt and want, by their costly sacrifices to 
pleasure and vanity. 

It is the fate of almost every passion, when it has 
passed the bounds which nature prescribes, to 
counteract its own purpose. Too much rage 
hinders the warrior from circumspection, too much 
eagerness of profit hurts the credit of the trader, 
too much ardour takes away from the lover that 
easiness of address with which ladies are delighted. 
Thus extravagance, though dictated by vanity and 
incited by voluptuousness, seldom procures ulti- 
mately either applause or pleasure. 

If praise be justly estimated by the character of 
those from whom it is received, little satisfaction 
will be given to the spendthrift by the encomiums 
which he purchases. For who are they that ani- 
mate him in his pursuits, but young men thought- 
less and abandoned like himself, unacquainted with 
all on which the wisdom of nations has impressed ' 
the stamp of excellence, and devoid alike of know- 
ledge and of virtue? By whom is this profusion 
praised, but by wretches who consider him as sub- 
servient to their purposes, Sirens that entice him 
to shipwreck, and Cyclops that are gaping to de- - 
vour him ? 

Every man, whose knowledge, or whose virtue, 
can give value to his opinions, looks with scorn or 
pity, neither of which can aftbrd much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the panders of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he sees parcelled out among the different ministers 
of folly, and about to be tor.i to pieces by tailor* 
and jockeys, vintn ers an d attorneys, who at once 
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rob and ridicule him, and who are secretly tri- 
umphing over his weakness, when they present new 
incitements to his appetite, and heighten his desires 
by counterfeited applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodi- 
gality. Even when it is yet not discovered to be 
false, it is the praise only of those whom it is re- 
proachful to please, and whose sincerity is cor- 
rupted by their interest : men who live by the riots 
which they encourage, and who know that when- 
ever their pupil grows wise, they shall lose their 
power. Yet with such flatteries, if they could last, 
might the cravings of vanity, which are seldom 
very delicate, be satisfied; but the time is always 
hastening forward when this triumph, poor a< it is, 
shall vanish, and when those who now surround 
him "With obsequiousness and compliments, fawn 
among his equipage, and animate his riots, shall 
turn upon him with insolence, and reproach him 
with the vices prompted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man, who 
squanders his estate by vain or vicious expenses, 
to greater degrees of pleasure than are obtained by 
others. To make any happiness sincere, it is ne- 
cessary that we believe it to be lasting; since 
whatever we suppose ourselves in danger of losing, 
must be enjoyed with solicitude, and uneasiness, 
and the more value we set upon it, the more must the 
present possession be imbittered. How can he 
then be envied for his felicity, who knows that its 
continuance cannot be expected, and who is con- 
scious that a very short time will give him up to 
the gripe of poverty, which will be harder to be 
borne, as he has given way to more excesses, wan- 
toned in greater abundance, and indulged his ap- 
petites with more profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary 
even to complete the pleasure of expense; for it 
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may be generally remarked of those who squander 
what they know their fortune not sufficient to allow, 
that in their most jovial expense, there always 
breaks out some proof of discontent and impatience; 
they either scatter with a kind of wild desperation 
and affected lavishness, as criminals brave the 
gallows when they cannot escape it, or pay their 
money with a peevish anxiety, and endeavour at 
once to spend idly and to save meanly; having 
neither firmness to deny their passions, nor courage 
to gratify them, they murmur at their own enjoy- 
ments, and poison the bowl of pleasure by reflec- 
tion on the cost. 

Among ( these men there is often the vociferation 
of merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of 
cheerfulness ; they inflame their imaginations to a 
kind of momentary jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot, and consider it as the first business of the 
night to stupify recollection, and lay that reason 
asleep which disturbs their gaiety, and calls upon 
them to retreat from ruin. 

But this poor broken satisfaction is of short con* 
tinuance, and must be expiated by a long series ot 
misery and regret. In k short time the creditor . 
grows impatient, the last acre is sold, the passions 
and appetites still continue their tyranny, with in- 
cessant calls for their usual gratifications, and the 
remainder of life passes away in vain repentance or 
impotent desire. 



Non xntelltgunt homines quam magnum vectigal sit par": 
sxmonia. Tull. 

The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 
" To the Rambler. 

" Sir, 

" I AM always pleased when I see literature 
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made useful, and scholars descending from that eleva- 
lion, which, as it raises them above common life, roust 
likewise hinder them from beholding the ways of 
men otherwise £han in a cloud of bustle and confu- 
sion. Having lived a life of business, and remarked 
how seldom any occurrences emerge for which great 
qualities are required, I have learned the necessity 
of regarding little things, and though I do not pre- 
tend to give law r s to the legislators of mankind, or to 
limit the range of those powerful minds that carry 
light and heat through all the regions of know- 
ledge, yet 1 have long thought, that the greatest 
part of those, who lose themselves in studies, by 
which I have not found that they grow much wiser, 
might, with more advantage both to the public and 
themselves, apply their understandings to domestic 
arts and store their minds with axioms of humble 
prudence und private economy. 

u Your late paper on frugality was very elegant 
and pleasing, but, in my opinion, not sulViciently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little regard 
to the mubic of periods, the artifice of co nection, 
or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetoric ; but 
require a few plain and cogent instructions, which 
may sink into the mind by their own weight. 

" Wuguiity is so necessary to the happiness of the 
world, so beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highest of human potentates 
to the lowest labourer or artificer; and the 
miseries which the neglect of it produces are so nu- 
merous and so grievous, that it ought to be recom- 
mended with every variation of address, and 
adapted to every class of understanding. 

" Whether those who treat morals as a science will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, I 
have not thought it necessary to inquire. For 1, 
who draw my opinions from a careful observation of 
the world, am satisfied with knowing, what is abun- 
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dantly sufficient for practice, that, if it be not a vir- 
tue, it is at least a quality w hich can seldom exist 
without some virtues, and without which few virtues 
can exist. Frugality may be termed the daughter of 
Prudence, the sister of Temperance, and the parent 
of Liberty. He that is extravagant will quickly 
become poor, and poverty will enforce depend- 
ence, and invite corruption ; it will almost always 
produce a passive compliance with the wickedness of 
others ; and there are few who do not learn by de- 
grees to practise those crimes which they cease to 
censure. 

u If there are any who do not dread poverty as dan- 
gerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to learn 
the sage maxims of our parsimonious ancestors, and 
attain the salutary arts of contracting expenses ; for 
without frugality none can be rich, and with it very 
few would be poor. 

u To most other acts of virtue or exertions of wis- 
dom, a concurrence of many circumstances is neces- 
sary ; some previous knowledge must be attained, 
some uncommon gifts of nature possessed, or some 
opportunity produced by an extraordinary combi- 
nation of things ; but the mere power of saving what 
is already in our hands, must be easy of acquisition 
to every mind ; and as the example of Bacon may- 
show, that the highest intellect cannot safely neglect 
it, a thousand instances will every day prove, that 
the rneanest may practise it with success. 

" Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 
bers, because to be rich is to possess more than is 
commonly placed in a single hand ; and, if many 
could obtain the sum which now makes a man 
wealthy, the name of wealth must then be trans- 
ferred to still greater accumulation. But I am not 
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certain that it is equally impossible to exempt the 
lower classes of mankind from poverty; because 
though, whatever be the wealth of the community, 
some will always have least, and he that is less than 
any other is comparatively poor; yet I do not see 
any co-active necessity that many should be without 
the indispensible conveniences of life ; but am some? 
times inclined to imagine, that, casual calamities ex- 
cepted, there might, by universal prudence, be pro- 
cured an universal exemption from want ; and that 
he who should happen to have least might notwith- 
standing have enough. 

•* But without entering too far into speculations 
which J do not remember that any political calcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the most perspi- 
cacious reasoner may be easily bewildered, it is evi- 
dent that they to whom Providence has allotted no 
other care but of their own fortune and their own vir- 
tue, which make far the greater part of mankind, have 
sufficient incitements to personal frugality : since, 
whatever might be its general effect upon provinces 
or nations, by which it is never likely to be tried, 
we know with certainty that there is scarcely any 
individual entering the World, who, by prudent par- 
simony, may not reasonably promise himself a cheer- 
ful competence in the decline of life. 

f' The prospect of penury in age is so gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks before him 
must resolve to avoid it •, and it must be avoided ge- 
nerally by the science of^spariug. For, though in 
every age, there are some, who by bold adventures, 
or by favourable accidents, rise suddenly to riches, 
yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of such rare 
events: and the bulk of mankind must owe their af- 
fluence to small and gradual profits, below which 
their expense must be resolutely reduced. 

u You must therefore not think me sinking below 
the dignity of a practical philosopher, when I re: 
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commend to the consideration of your readers, from 
the statesman to the apprentice, a position replete 
with mercantile wisdom, A penny saved is twopence 
got; which may, 1 think, be accommodated to all 
conditions, by observing, not only that they who 
pursue any lucrative employment will save time 
when they forbear expense, and that the time may 
be employed to the increase of profit ; but that they, 
who are above such minute considerations, will find 
by every victory over appetite or passion, new 
strength added to the mind, will gain the power of 
refusing those solicitations by which the young and 
vicious are hourly assaulted, and in time set them- 
selves above the reach of extravagance and folly. 

u It may, perhaps, be inquired by those who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the just 
measure of frugality ? and when expense, not abso- 
lutely necessary, degenerates into profusion? To 
such cjuestions no general answer can be returned; 
since the liberty of spending, or necessity of parsi- 
mony, may be varied without end by different cir- 
cumstances. It may, however, be laid down as a 
rule never to be broken, that a man's voluntary ex- 
pense should not exceed his revenue — a maxim so 
obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodigal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduct of their own affairs. An- 
other precept arising from the former, and indeed in- 
cluded in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly im- 
pressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let no 
man presume to spend upon hopes, to trust his own 
abilities for means of deliverance from penury, to 
give a loose to his present desires, and leave the 
reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 

" To these cautions, which, I suppose, are, at least 
among the graver part of mankind, undisputed, J 
% s ill add another, Let no man squander against his 
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inclination. With this precept it rrny be, perhaps, 
imagined easy to comply ; yet if those whom pro- 
fusion has buried in prisons, or driven into banish- 
ment, were examined, it would be found that very 
few were ruined by their own choice, or purchased 
pleasure with the loss of their estates ; but that they 
suffered themselves to be borne away by the vio- 
lence of those with whom they conversed, and 
yielded reluctantly to a thousand prodigalities, ei- 
ther from a trivial emulation of wealth and spirit, or 
a mean fear of contempt and ridicule ; an emula- 
tion for the prize of folly, or the dread of the laugh 
of fools. 

u I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

" SOPHRON.' 1 



Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non> 
Pienius et melius Chrysippo et Cratore dicit. 

Hon. 

Whose works the beautiful and base contain, 
Of vice and virtue more instructive rules. 
Than all the sober sages of the schools. 

Francis. 

ALL joy or sorrow for the happiness or calamities 
of others is produced by an act of the* imagination 
that realises the event however fictitious, or ap- 
proximates it however remote, by placing us, for a 
time, in the condition of him whose fortune we con- 
template ; so that we feel, while the deception lasts, 
whatever motions would be excited by the same 
good or evil happening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore more strongly moved, 
ill proportion as we can more readily adopt 'the pains 
or pleasure proposed to our minds, by recognising 
them as once our own, or considering them as natu- 
rally incident to our state of life. It is not easy for 
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the most artful writer to give us an interest in hap- 
piness or misery, which we think ourselves never 
likely to feel, and with which we have never yet 
been made acquainted. Histories of the downfal of 
kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read with 
great tranquillity ; the imperial tragedy pleases com- 
mon auditors only by its pomp of ornament and 
grandeur of ideas : and the man, whose faculties 
have been engrossed by business, and whose heart 
never fluttered but at the rise or fall of the stocks, 
wonders how the attention can be seized, or the af- 
fection agitated, by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumstances, and kindred images, 
to which we readily conform our minds, are, above 
all other writings, to be found in the narratives of 
the lives of particular persons; and therefore no 
species of writing seems more worthy of cultivation 
than biography, since none can be more delightful 
or more useful, nor can more certainly enchain the 
heart by irresistible interest, or more widely diffuse 
instruction to every diversity of condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of history, which 
involve a thousand fortunes in the business of a day, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
transaction, afford few lessons applicable to private 
life, which derives its comforts and wretchedness 
from the right or wrong management of things, which 
! nothing but their frequency makes considerable. 
Parva si non fiunt quotzdie, says Pliny, and which 
can have no place in those relations which never 
descend below the consultation of senates, the mo- 
tions of armies, and the schemes of conspirators. 

I have often thought, that there has rarely passed 
a 1 i/fe of which a judicious and faithful narrative 
would not be useful. For, not only every man has, 
in the mighty mass of the world, great numbers 
in the same condition with himself, to whom his 
mistakes and miscarriages, escapes and expedi- 
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ents would be of immediate and apparent use; bat 
there is such an uniformity in the stale of man, con- 
sidered apart from adventitious and separable deco- 
rations and disguises, that there is scarce any possi- 
bility of good or ill, but is common to human kind. 
A great part of the time of those who are placed at 
the greatest distance by fortune, or by temper, roust 
unavoidably pass in the same manner ; and though, 
when the claims of nature are satisfied, caprice, and 
vanity, and accident, begin to produce discrimina- 
tion and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heed- 
ful or quick, which cannot discover the same causes 
still terminating their influence in the same effects, 
though sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded 
or perplexed by multiplied combinations. We are 
all prompted by the same motives, all deceived 
by the same fallacies, all animated by hope, obstructed 
by danger, entangled by desire, and seduced by 
pleasure. 

It is frequently objected to relations of particular 
lives, that they are not distinguished by any striking 
or wonderful vicissitudes. The scholar who passed 
his life among his books, the merchant who con* 
ducted only his own attairs, the priest, whose sphere 
of action was not extended beyond that of his duty, 
are considered as no proper objects of public re- 
gard, however they might have excelled in their se- 
veral stations, whatever might have been their learn- 
ing, integrity, and piety. But this notion arises from 
false measures of excellence and dignity, and must 
be eradicated by considering, that in the esteem 
of uncorrupted reason, what is of most use is of most 
value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honest advan- 
tages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a cele- 
brated name; but the business of the biographer i* 
often to pass slightly over those performances and 
incidents, which produce vulgar greatness, to lead 
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the thoughts into domestic privacies, and display the 
minute details of daily life, where exterior appen- 
dages are cast aside, and men excel each other 
only by prudence and by virtue. The account of 
Thuanus is, with great propriety, said by its author 
to have been written, that it might lay open to pos- 
terity the private and familiar character of that man, 
a/jus ingenium et candorem ex ipsius scriptis sunt 
olim semper ?mraturi, whose candour and genius will 
to the end of lime be by his writings preserved in 
admiration. 

There are many invisible circumstances, which, 
whether we read as inquiries after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our science 
or increase our virtue, are more important than pub- 
lic occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master ol 
nature, has not forgot, in his account of Catiline, to 
remark, that his walk was now quick and again slow, 
as an indication of a mind revolving something with 
violent commotion. Thus the story of Melancthon 
affords a striking lecture on the value of time, by 
informing us, that when he made an appointment, 
he expected not only the hour but the minute to be 
fixed, that the day might not run out in the idleness 
of suspense; and all the plans and enterprises of 
De Witt are now of less importance to the world 
than that part of his personal character, which re- 
presents him as careful of his health and negligent 
of his life. 

But biography has often been allotted to writers, 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their task, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might be 
collected from public papers, but imagine themselves 
writing a life, when they exhibit a chronological 
series of actions or preferments, with so little regard 
to the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that 
more knowledge may be gained of a man's real cha- 
racter by a short conversation with one of his ser- 
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vants, than from a formal and studied narrative, be- 
gun with his pedigree and ended with his funeral. 

If now and then they condescend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they are not always so 
happy as to select the most important. I know j 
not well what advantage posterity can receive 
from the only circumstance by which Tickell has 
distinguished Addison from the rest of mankind, 
the irregularity of his pulse ; nor can I think 
myself overpaid for the time spent in reading the 
life of Malherb, by being enabled to relate, after 
the learned biographer, that Malherb had two pre- 
dominant opinions; one, thai the looseness of a sin- 
gle woman might destroy all her boast of ancient 
descent; the other, that the French beggars made 
use very improperly and barbarously of the phrase 
Noble Gentleman, because either word included the 
sense of both. 

There are, indeed, some natural reasons why these 
narratives are often written by such as were not 
likely to give much instruction or delight, and why 
most accounts of particular persons are barren and 
useless. If a life be delayed till interest and envy 
are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, but 
must expect little intelligence ; for the incidents 
which give excellence to biography are of a volatile 
and evanescent kind, such as soon escape the me- 
mory, and are rarely transmitted by tradition. We 
know how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, | 
except by his most prominent and observable parti- 
cularities, and the grosser features of his mind ; and 
it may be easily imagined how much of this little 
knowledge may be lost in imparting it, and how 
soon a succession of copies will lose all resemblance 
of the original. 

If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratify the public cur <>sity, there 
is danger lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or 
his tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him 
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to conceal, if not to invent. There are many who 
think it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings 
of their friends, even when they can no longer suffer 
by their detection ; we therefore see whole ranks of 
characters adorned with uniform panegyric, and not 
to be known from one another but by extrinsic and 
casual circumstances. u Let me remember," says 
Hale, when I find myself inclined to pity a cri- 
minal, that there is likewise a pity due to the coun- 
try." If we owe regard to the memory of the dead, 
there is yet more respect to be paid to knowledge, to* 
▼ ii tue, and to truth. 



Habebut scepe ducentos, 

Scepc decetn ccrvos ; modo rcges atque tetrarchas, 
Omnia magna loquens : modo Jit tni/ti mcnsa tripes, et 
( 'oncha talis puri, et toga, quae defendere frigus, 
(jitamvis crassa, qui (it. Hon. 

Now with two hundred slaves he crowds his train ; 

Now walks with ten. In high and haughty strain, 

At mom, of kings and governors he prates; 

At night, " A frugal table, O ye fates ; 

A little shell the sacred salt to hold, 

i\od clothes, though coarse, to keep me from the cold." 

Francis. 

IT has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer, 
who has left behind him observations upon life, that 
no man is pleased with his present state, which proves 
equally unsatisfactory, says Horace, whether fallen 
upon by chance, or chosen with deliberation; we 
are always disgusted with some circumstance or other 
of our situation, and imagine the condition of others 
more abundant in blessings, or less exposed to cala- 
mities. 

This universal discontent has been generally men- 
tioned w ith great severity of censure, as unreasonable 
in itself, since of two, equally envious of each other, 
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both cannot have the larger share of happiness, and 
as tending to darken life with unnecessary ploom, by 
withdrawing our minds from the contemplation and 
enjoyment of that happiness which our state afford* 
us, and fixing our attention upon foreign objects, 
which we only behold to depress ourselves, and in- 
crease our misery by injurious comparisons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others predo- 
minates in the heart, so as to excite resolutions of 
obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to which 
such transcendent priv ileges are supposed to be aB- 
nexed ; when it bursts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injustice, it is to be pursued wilJi 
all the rigour of legal punishments. But while ope- 
rating only upon the thoughts, it disturbs none but 
him who has happened to admit it; and, however it 
may interrupt content, makes no attack on piety or 
virtue, I cannot think it so far criminal or ridiculous, 
but that it may deserve some pi'yt and admit some 
excuse. 

That all are equally happy or miserable, I suppose 
none is sufficiently enthusiastical to maintain ; be- 
cause, though we cannot judge of the conditio! of 
others, yet ©very man has found frequent vicissitudes 
in his own state, and must therefore be convince! 
that life is susceptible of more or less felicity. Whit 
then shall forbid us to endeavour the alteration 0/ 
that which is capable of being improved, and to 
grasp at augmentations »f good, when we know it 
possible to be increased, and believe that any parti- 
cular change of situation will increase it ? 

If he that finds himself uneasy may reasonably 
make efforts to rid himself from vexation, all man- 
kind have a sufficient plea for some degree of rest- 
lessness, and the fault seems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclusion in favour of some- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readines* 
to believe, that the misery, which our passiens and 
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appetites produce, is brought upon us by accidental 
causes and external efficients. 

It is indeed frequently discovered by us, that we 
complained too hastily of peculiar hardships, and 
imagine! ourselves distinguished by embarrassments 
in which other classes of men are equally entangled. 
We often change a lighter for a greater evil, and 
wish ourselves restored again to the state from which 
we thought it desirable to be delivered. But this 
knowledge, though it is easily gained by the trial, 
is not always attainable any other way; and that 
error cannot justly be reproached, which reason 
could not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once distinct and comprehensive 
of human life, with all its intricacies of combination, 
and varieties of connection, is beyond the power of 
mortal intelligences. Of the state with which prac- 
tice has not acquainted us, we snatch a glimpse, we 
discern a point, and regulate the rest by passion and 
by fancy. In this inquiry every favourite prejudice, 
every innate desire, is busy to deceive us. We are 
unhappy, at least less happy than our nature seems 
to admit ; we necessarily dtsire the melioration of 
our lot ; what we desire we very reasonably seek, 
and what we seek we are naturally eager to believe 
that we have found. 

Our confidence is often disappointed, but our rea- 
son is not convinced, and there is no man, who does 
not hope for something which he has not, though 
perhaps his wishes lie tractive, because he foresees 
the difficulty of attainment; as among the numerous 
studt nts of Hermetic philosophy, not one appears 
to have desisted from the task of transmutation from 
conviction of its impossibility, but from weariness of 
toil or impatience of delay, a broken body or ex- 
hausted fortune. 

Irresolution and mutability are often the faults of 
men, whose views are wide, and whose imagination 
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is vigorous and excursive, because they cannot con- 
fine their thoughts within their own boundaries of 
action, but are continually ranging over all the I 
scenes of human existence, and consequently are 
often apt to conceive that they fall upon new regions 
of pleasure, and start new possibilities of happiness 
Thus they are busied with a perpetual succession of 
schemes, and pass their lives in alternate elation and 
sorrow, for want of that calm and immovable ac- 
quiescence in their condition, by which men of 
slower understandings are fixed for ever to a certain 
point, or led on in the plain beaten track, which 
their fathers and grandsires have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
prospect, that will always have the disadvantage 
which we have already tried ; because the evils which 
we have felt we cannot extenuate ; and though we 
have perhaps from nature the power as well of ag- 
gravating the calamity which we fear as of heighten- 
ing the blessing we expect, yet in those meditations 
which we indulge by choice, and which are not 
forced upon the miud by necessity, we have always 
the art of fixing our regard upon the more pleasing 
images, and suffer hope to dispose the lights by which 
we look upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life are 
sometimes so equally opposed, that perhaps no man 
ever yet made his choice between them upon a full 
conviction and adequate knowledge; and therefore f 
fluctuation of will is not moffe wonderful, when they 
are opposed to the election, than oscillations of a 
beam charged with equal weights. The mind no 
sooner imagines itself determined by some prevalent 
advantage, than some convenience of equal weight is 
discovered on the other side, and the resolutions, 
which are suggested by the nicest examination, are 
often repented as soon as they are taken. 

Eumene*, a young man of great abilities, inherited 1 
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a large estate from a father, long eminent in con- 
spicuous employments. His father, harrassed with 
competitions, and perplexed with multiplicity of 
business recommended the quiet of a private sta- 
tion with so much force, that Eumenes for some 
years resisted every motion of ambitious wishes; 
but being once provoked by the sight of oppres- 
sion which he could not redress, he began to think 
it the duty of an honest man to enable himself to 
protect others, and gradually felt a desire of great- 
ness, excited by a thousand projects of advantage 
to his country. His fortune placed him in the 
senate, his knowledge and eloquence advanced him 
at court, and he possessed that authority and influ- 
ence which he had resolved to exert for the happi- 
ness of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatness, and 
was in a short time convinced, that in proportion 
as the power of doing we!l is enlarged, the tempta- 
tions to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt 
himself every moment in danger of being either 
seduced or driven from his honest purposes. Some- 
times a friend was to be gratified, and sometimes a 
rival to be crushed, by means which his conscience 
could not approve. Sometimes he was forced to 
comply with the prejudices of the public, and some- 
times with the schemes of the ministry. He was 
by degrees wearied with perpetual struggles to 
unite policy and virtue, and went back to retire- 
ment as the shelter of innocence, persuaded, that 
he could only hope to benefit mankind by a blame- 
less example of private virtue. Here he spent 
some years in tranquillity and beneficence ; but 
finding that corruption increased, and false opinions 
in government prevailed, he thought himself again 
summoned to posts of public trust, from which 
new evidence of his own weakness again deter- 
mined him to retire. 
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Thus men may be made inconstant by virtue and 
by vice, by too much or too little thought; yet in- 
constancy, however dignified by its motives, is al- 
ways to be avoided, because life allows us but a 
small time for inquiry and experiment, and he that 
steadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever em- 
ployment, will more benefit mankind than he that 
hesitates in choosing his part till he is called to the 
performance. The traveller, that resolutely follows 
a roush and winding path, will sooner reach the 
end of his journey, than he that is always chang- 
ing his direction, and wastes the hours of daylight 
in° looking for smoother ground and shorter 
passages. 



idem velle, et idem nolle, ea demum fir ma amicUia est. 

S A LU ST. 

To live in friendship is to have the same desires and the 
same aversions. 

WHEN Socrates was building himself a house at 
Athens, being asked by one that observed the lit- 
tleness of the design, why a man so eminent would 
not have an abode more suitable to his dignity? he 
replied, that he should think himself sufficiently 
accommodated, if he could see that narrow habitation 
filled with real friends. Such was the opinion of 
this great master of human life, concerning the in- 
frequency of such an union of minds as might de- 
serve the name of friendship, that among the mul- 
titudes, whom vanity or curiosity, civility or vene- 
ration, crowded about him, he did not expect, that 
very spacious apartments would be necessary to 
contain all that should regard him with sincere 
kindness, or adhere to him with steady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to the 
possibility of friendship, and so many accidents 
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must concur to its rise and continuance, that the 
greatest part of mankind content themselves with- 
out it, and supply its place as they can, with in- 
terest and dependence. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are in- 
capacitated for any other elevated excellence by 
perpetual attention to their interest, and unresist- 
ing subjection to their passions. Long habit may 
superinduce inabi'ity to deny any desire, or repress 
by superior motives importunities of any immediate 
gratification, and an inveterate selfishness will ima- 
gine all advantages diminished in proportion as 
they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion,' but many varieties of disposition, not incon- 
sistent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendship from the heart. Some, ardent enough 
in their benevolence, and defective neither in ofli- 
ciousness nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, 
soon attracted by new objects, disgusted without 
offence, and alienated without enmity. Others are 
soft and flexible, easily influenced by reports or 
whispers, ready to catch alarm from every dubious 
circumstance, and to listen to every suspicion 
which envy and flattery shall suggest, to follow 
the opinion of every confident adviser, and move 
by the impulse of the last breath. Some are impa- 
tient of contradiction, more willing to go wrong by 
their own judgment than to be indebted for a better 
or a safer way to the sagacity of another, inclined 
to consider counsel as insult, and inquiry as want 
of confidence, and to confer their regard on no 
other terms than unreserved submission and im- 
plicit compliance. Some are dark and involved, 
equally careful to conceal good and bad purposes; 
and pleased with producing effects by invisible 
means, and showing their design only in its execu- 
tion. Others are universally commuuicative, alike 
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open to every eye, and equally profuse of their 
own secrets and those of others, without the neces- 
sary vigilance of caution or the honest arts of pru- 
dent integrity, ready to accuse without malice, 
and to betray without treachery. Any of these 
may be useful to the community, ami pass through 
the world with the reputation of good purposes and 
uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit for close 
and tender intimacies. He cannot properly be 
chosen for a friend, whose kindness is exhaled by 
its own warmth, or frozen by the first blast of 
slander; he cannot be a useful counsellor, who 
will hear no opinion but his own ; he will not much 
invite confidence whose principal maxim is to sus- 
pect; nor can the candour and frankness of (hat 
man be much esteemed, who spreads his arms to 
human-kind, and makes every man, without dis- 
tinction, a denizen of his bosom. 

That friendship may be at once fond and lasting, 
there mu>t not only be equal virtue on each part, 
but virtue of the same kind; not only the same 
end must be proposed, but the same means must be 
approved by both. We are often, by superficial 
accomplishments and accidental endearments, in* 
duced to love those whom we cannot esteem; we 
are sometimes, by great abilities, and incontestible 
evidence of virtue, compelled to esteem those 
whom we cannot love. But friendship, compounded 
of esteem and love, derives from one its tenderness, 
and its permanence from the other ; and therefore re- 
quires not only that its candidates should gain the 
judgment, but that they should attract the affec- 
tions ; that they should not only be firm in the 
day of distress, but gay in the hour of jollity; not 
only useful in exigencies, but pleasing in familiar 
life; their presence should give cheerfulness as 
well as courage, and dispel alike the gloom of fear 
and of melanchoty. 

To this mutual complacency is generally requi- 
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site an uniformity of opinions, at least of those ac- 
tive and conspicuous principles which discriminate 
parties in government, and sects in religion, and 
uhich every day operate more or less on the com- 
mon business of life. Forthough great tenderness 
has perhaps been sometimes known to continue be- 
tvyeen men eminent in contrary (actions, yet such 
friends are to be shown rather as prodigies than 
examples; and it is no more proper to regulate our 
conduct by such instances, than to leap a precipice 
because some have fallen from it and escaped with 
life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preserve 
private kindness in the midst of public opposition, 
in which will necessarily be involved a thousand 
incidents, extending their influence to. conversation 
and privacy. Men engaged, by moral or religious 
motives, in contrary parties, will generally look 
with different eyes upon every man, and decide al- 
most every question upon different principles. 
When such occasions of dispute happen, to comply 
is to betray our cause, and to maintain friendship 
by ceasing to deserve it; to be silent, is to lose the 
happiness and dignity of independence, to live in 
perpetual constraint, and to desert, if not to betray: 
and who shall determine which of two friends shall 
yield, where neither believes himself mistaken, and 
both confess the importance of the question? What 
then remains but contradiction and debate ? and 
from those what can be expected but acrimony 
and veh.em.ence, the insolence of triumph, the vex- 
ation of defeat, and in time a weariness of contest, 
and an extinction of bene volence ? Exchange of en- 
dearments and intercourse of civility may continue, 
indeed, as boughs may for a while be verdant, 
when the root is wounded; but the poison of dis- 
cord is infused, and though the countenance may 
preserve its smile, the heart is hardening and con- 
tracting. 
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That man will not he long agreeable, whom we 
see only in times of seriousness and severity; and 
therefore to maintain the softness ami serenity 
of benevolence, it is necessary that friends partake 
each other's pleasures as well as cares, and be led to 
the same diversions by similitude of taste. This is, 
however, not to be considered as equally indispen- 
sable with conformity of principles, because any 
man may honestly, according to the precepts of 
Horace, resign the gratifications of taste to the hu- 
mour of another, and friendship may well deserve 
the sacrifice of pleasure, though not of conscience. 

It was once confessed to me, by a painter, that 
no professor of his art ever loved another. This 
declaration is so far justified by the knowledge of 
life, as to damp the hopes of warm and constant 
friendship between men whom their studies have 
made competitors, and whom every favourer and 
every censurer are hourly inciting against each 
other. The utmost expectation that experience 
can warrant is, that they should forbear open hos- 
tilities and secret machinations, and when the 
whole fraternity is attacked, be able to unite against 
a common foe. Some, however, though few, may 
perhaps be found, in whom emulation has not been 
able to overpower generosity, who are distinguished 
from lower beings by nobler motives than the love 
of fame, and can preserve the sacred flame of 
friendship from the gusts of pride and the rubbish 
of- interest. 

Friendship is seldom lasting but between equals, 
or where the superiority on one side is reduced by 
some equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations which can- 
not be discharged, are not commonly found to in- 
crease affection; they excite gratitude indeed, and 
heighten veneration, but commonly take away that 
easy freedom, and familiarity of intercourse, with- 
out which, though there may be fidelity, and zeal, 
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and admiration, there cannot be friendship. Thus 
imperfect are all earthly blessings; the great effect 
of friendship is beneficence, yet by the first act of 
uncommon kindness it is endangered, like plants that 
bear their fruit and die. Yet this consideration 
ought not to restrain bounty or repress compassion ; 
for duty is to be preferred before convenience, and 
he that loses part of the pleasures of friendship by 
his generosity, gains in its place the gratulation of 
his conscience. 



f 'ivendum rrcte, cum propter plurima , tunc his 
Pracipue causis ut linguas mancipiorum 
Contcmnas ; nam lingua ma/i pars pessimu serf*. 

Juv. 

Let us live well : were it alone for this, 
The baneful tongues of servants to despise : 
Slander, that worst of poison, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds. 

Hervey. 

THE younger Pliny has very justly observed, that 
of actions that deserve our attention, the most splen- 
did are not always the greatest. Fame, and wonder, 
and applause, are not excited but by external and 
adventitious circumstances, often distinct and sepa- 
rate from virtue and heroism. Eminence of station, 
greatness of effect, and all the favours of fortune, 
must concur to place excellence in public view ; but 
fortitude, diligence, arid patience, divested of their 
show, glide unobserved through the crowd of life, 
and suffer, and act, though with the same vigour and 
s constancy, yet without pity and without praise. 
This remark may be extended to all parts of life. 
Nothing is to he estimated by its effect upon com- 
mon eyes and common ears. A thousand miseries 
make silent and invisible inroads on mankind, and 
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the heart feels innumerable throbs which never break 
into complaint. Perhaps, likewise, our pleasures 
are for the most part equally secret, and most are 
borne up by some private satisfaction, some internal 
consciousness, some latent hope, some peculiar pros- 
pect, which they never communicate, but reserve for 
solitary hours and clandestine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed composed of small in- 
cidents and petty occurrences ; of wishes for objects 
not remote, and grief for disappointments of no ratal 
consequence ; of insect vexations which sting us and 
fly away, impertinences which buzz awhile about 
us, and are heard no more ; of meteotous pleasures 
which dance before us and are dissipated; of com- 
pliments which glide oft* the soul like other music, 
and are forgotten by him that gave and him that 
received them. 

Such is the general heap out of w hich every man 
is to cull his own condition ; for, as the chemists 
tell us, that all bodies are resolvable into the same 
elements, and that the boundless variety of things 
arises from the different proportions of very few in- 
gredients ; so a few pains and a few pleasures are 
all the materials of human life, and of these the pro- 
portions are partly allotted by Providence, and 
partly left to the arrangement of reason and of 
choice. 

As these are well or ill disposed, man is for the 
most part happy or miserable. For very few are 
involved in great events, or have their thread of life 
entwisted with the chain of causes on which armies 
or nations are suspended ; and even those who seem 
wholly busied in public affairs, and elevated above 
low cares or trivial pleasures, pass the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domestic scenes; from 
these they come into public life, to these they are 
every hour recalled by passions not to be suppressed; 
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in these they have the reward of their toils, and to 
these at last they retire. 

The great end of prudence is, to give cheerfulness 
to those hours, which splendour cannot gild, and 
acclamation cannot exhilarate; those soft intervals 
of unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks to 
his natural dimensions, and throws aside the orna- 
ments or disguises which he feels in privacy to be 
useless encumbrances, and to lose all effect when 
they become familiar. To be happy at home is the 
ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which every 
enterprise and labour tends, and of which every 
deiire prompts the prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must be 
known by those who would make a just estimate 
either of his virtue or felicity ; for smiles and em- 
broidery are alike occasional, and the mind is often 
dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious 
benevolence. 

Every man must have found some whose lives, 
in every house but their own, was a continual series 
of hypocrisy, and who concealed under fair appear- 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever they thought 
themselves out of the reach of censure, broke out 
from their restraint, like winds imprisoned in their 
caverns, and whom everyone had reason to love, but 
they whose love a wise man is chiefly solicitous to 
procure. And there are others, who, without any 
show of general goodness, and without the attracv- 
tions by which popularity is conciliated, are received 
among their own families as bestovvers of happiness, 
and reverenced as instructors, guardians, and bene- 
factors. 

The most authentic witnesses of any man's cha- 
racter are those who know him in his own family, 
and see him without any restraint or rule of con- 
duct, but such as he voluntarily prescribes to him- 
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self. If a man carries virtue with him into his pri- 
vate apartments, and takes no advantage of unlimit- 
ed power or probable secrecy ; if we trace him 
through the round of his time, and find that his 
character, with those allowances which mortal frailty 
must alway want, is uniform and regular, we have 
all the evidence of his sincerity, that one man can 
have with regard to another ; and indeed, as hy- 
pocrisy cannot be its own reward, we may, without 
hesitation, determine that his heart is pure. 

The highest panegyric, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praise of servants. For, 
however vanity or insolence may look down with 
contempt on the suffrage of men undignified hy 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very sel- 
dom happens that they commend or blame without 
justice. Vice and virtue are easily distinguished. 
Oppression, according to Harrington's aphorism, 
will be felt by those that cannot see it ; and perhaps, 
it falls out very often, that, in moral questions, the 
philosophers in the gown and in the livery differ 
not so much in their sentiments, as in their language, 
and havcequal power of discerning right, though they 
cannot point it out to others with equal address. 

There are very few faults to be committed in soli- 
tude, or without some agents, partners, confederates, 
or witnesses ; and therefore, the servant must com- 
monly know the secrets of a master, who has any 
secrets to entrust ; and failings merely personal are 
so frequently exposed by that security which pride 
and folly generally produce, and so inquisitively 
watched by that desire of reducing the inequalities 
of condition, which the lower orders of the world 
will always feel, that the testimony of a menial 
domestic can seldom be considered as defective for 
want of knowledge. And though its impartiality 
may be sometimes suspected, it is at least as credible 
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as that of equals, where rivalry instigates censure, 
or friendship dictates palliations. 

The danger of betraying our weakness to our ser- 
vants, and the impossibility of concealing it from 
them, may be justly considered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life ; for no condition is 
more hateful or despicable, than his who has put 
himself in the power of his servant; in the power of 
him whom, perhaps, he has first corrupted by making 
him subservient to his vices, and whose fidelity he 
therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of honesty 
or reason. It is seldom known, that authority thus 
acquired, is possessed without insolence, or that the 
master is not forced to confess, by his tameness or 
forbearance, that he has enslaved himself by some 
foolish confidence. And his crime is equally pu- 
nished, whatever part he takes, by the choice to 
which he is reduced ; and he is from that fatal hour, 
in which he sacrificed his dignity to his passions, 
in perpetual dread of insolence or defamation ; of a 
controller at home, or an accuser abroad. He is con- 
demned to purchase, by continual bribes, that secrecy 
which bribes never secured, and which, after a long 
course of submission, promises, and anxieties, he 
will find violated in a fit of rage, or in a frolic of 
drunkenness. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of innocence ; an exemption 
granted only to invariable virtue. But guilt has al- 
ways its horrors and solicitudes; and to make it yet 
more shameful and detestable, it is doomed often to 
stand in awe of those, to whom nothing could give 
influence or weight, but their power of betraying. 
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Omnis Aristippum decuit status, et color 9 et res, 
Scctantem majorn /ere, presentibus tequum. 

Hor. 

Yet Aristippus every dress became ; 
To every various change of life the same ; 
And though he airnd at tilings of higher kind, 
Yet to the present held an equal mind. 

Francis. 

" To the Rambler. 

" Sir. 

THOSE who exalt themselves into the 
chair of instruction, without inquiring whether any 
will submit to their authority, have not sufficiently 
considered how much of human life passes in little 
incidents, cursory conversation, slight business, and 
casual amusements ; and therefore they have en- 
deavoured only to inculcate the more awful virtues, 
without condescending to regard those petty qualities 
which grow important only by their frequency, and 
which, though they produce no single acts of hero- 
ism, nor astonish us by great events, yet are every 
moment exerting their influence upon us, and make 
the draught of life sweet or bitter by imperceptible 
instillations. They operate unseen and unregarded, 
as change of air makes us sick or healthy, though 
we breathe it without attention, and only know the 
particles that impregnate it by their salutary or 
malignant effects. * 

You have shown yourself not ignorant of the value 
of those subaltern endowments, yet have hitherto 
neglected to recommend good-humour to the world, 
though a little reflection will show you that it is the 
balm of being, the quality to which all that adorns 
or elevates mankind must own its power of pleasing. 
Without good-humour, learning and bravery can 
only confer that superiority which swells the heart 
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of the lion in the desert, where he roars without re- 
ply, and ravages without resistance. Without good- 
humour, virtue may awe by its dignity, and amaze 
by its brightness ; but must always be viewed at a 
distance, and will scarcely gain a friend or attract 
an imitator. 

" Good-humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased ; a constant and perennial softness of manner, 
easiness of approach, and suavity of disposition; 
like that which every man perceives in himself, when 
the first transports of new felicity have subsided, 
and his thoughts are only kept in motion by a slow 
succession of soft impulses. Good-humour is a state 
between gaiety and unconcern ; the act or emana- 
tion of a mind at leisure to regard the gratification 
of another. 

u It is imagined by many, that whenever they as- 
pire to please, they are required to be merry, and 
to show the gladness of their souls by flights of plea- 
santry and bursts of laughter. But though these 
men may be for a time heard with applause and ad- 
miration, they seldom delight us long. We enjoy 
them a little, and then retire to easiness and good- 
humour, as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glit- 
tering with the sun, but soon turns aching away to 
verdure and to flowers. 

" Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to 
vegetable fragrance; the one overpowers weak 
spirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety seldom fails to give some pain ; the hearers 
either strain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and despair. Good- 
humour boasts no faculties which every one does 
tiot believe in his own power, and pleases principally 
by not offending. 

11 It is well known, that the most certain way to 
give any man pleasure is to persuade him that you 
receive pleasure from him, to encourage him to 
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freedom and confidence, and to avoid any such ap- 
pearance of superiority as may overbear and depress 
him. We see many that, by this art only, spend 
their days in the midst of caresses, invitations, and j 
civilities; and, without any extraordinary qualities 
or attainments, are the universal favourites of both 
sexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
The darlings of the world will, indeed, be generally 
found such as excite neither jealousy nor fear, and 
are not considered as candidates for any eminent de- 
gree of reputation, but content themselves with com- 
mon accomplishments, and endeavour rather to so- 
licit kindness than to raise esteem ; therefore, in 
assemblies and places of resort, it seldom fails to hap- 
pen, that though, at the entrance of some particular 
person* every face brightens with gladness, and 
every hand is extended in salutation, yet if you pur- 
sue him beyond the first exchange of civilities, you 
will find him of very small importance, and only wel- 
come to the company as one by whom all conceive 
themselves admired, and with whom any one is at 
liberty to amuse himself when he can tind no other 
auditor or companion, as one with whom all are at 
ease, who will hear a jest without criticism, and a 
narrative without contradiction, who laughs with 
every wit, and yields to every disputer. 

" There are many whose vanity always inclines 
them to associate with thoSe from whom they have 
no reason to fear mortification ; and there are times 
in which the wise and the knowing are willing to re- 
ceive praise without the labour of deserving it, in 
which the most elevated mind is willing to descend, 
and the most active to be at rest. All therefore are 
at some hour or another fond of companions whom 
they can entertain upon easy terms, and w ho will 
relieve them from solicitude, without condemning 
them to vigilance and caution. We are must in- 
clined to love w hen we have nothing to fear, and be 
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that encourages us to please ourselves will not be 
long without preference in our affection to those 
whose learning holds us at the distance of pupils, or 
whose wit calls all attention from us, and leaves us 
without importance and without regard. 

It is remarked by Prince Henry, when he sees 
FalstafF lying on the ground, that he could have 
better spared a better man. He was well acquainted 
with the vices and follies of him whom he lamented; 
but while his conviction compelled him to do justice 
to superior qualities, his tenderness still broke out 
at the remembrance of FalstafF, of the cheerful com- 
panion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had passed 
his time in all the luxury of idleness, who had 
gladded him with unenvied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and despise. 

u You may perhaps think this account of those 
who are distinguished for their good-humour not very 
consistent with the praises which I have bestowed 
upon it. But surely nothing can more evidently 
show the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
mends those who are destitute of all other excel- 
lencies, and procures regard to the trifling, friend- 
ship to the worthless, and affection to the dull. 

" Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by 
the characters in which it is found ; for being con- 
sidered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it 
often neglected by those that, having excellencies of 
higher reputation and brighter splendour, perhaps 
imagine that they have some right to gratify them- 
selves at the expense of others, and are to demand 
compliance, rather than to practise it. It is by 
some unfortunate mistake that almost all those who 
have any claim to esteem or love, press their pre- 
tensions with too little consideration of others. This 
mistake, my own interest, as well as my zeal for 
general happiness, makes me desirous to rectify ; 
for J have a triend, who, because he knows his own 
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fidelity and usefulness, is never willing to sink into 
a companion ; I have a wife, whose beauty first sub- 
dued me, and whose wit confirmed her conquest, 
but whose beauty now serves no other purpose than | 
to entitle her to tyranny, and whose wit is only 
used to justify perverseness. 

" Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than 
to lose the will to please, when we are conscious of 
the power, or show more cruelty than to choose any 
kind of influence before that of kindness. He that 
regards the welfare of others should make his virtue 
approachable, that it may be loved and copied ; and 
lie that considers the wants which every man feelsor 
will feel of external assistance must rather wish to 
be surrounded by those that love him, than by those 
that admire his excellencies, or solicit his favours; 
for admiration ceases w iih novelty, and interest gains 
its end and retires. A man, whose great qualities 
want the ornament of superficial attractions, is like 
a naked mountain with mines of gold, which will 
be frequented only till the treasure is exhausted. 

11 I am, &c. 

" Philomides. 



A' . > ,t tu r de lana s<ppe caprina. 

Horn, 

For nought tormented, she for nought torments. 

Elpuinston. 

MEN seldom give pleasure when they are not 
pleased themselves; it is necessary, therefore, to 
cultivate an habitual alacrity and cheerfulness, that 
in whatever state we may be placed by Providence, 
whether we are appointed to confer or receive be* 
nefits, to implore or to afford protection, we may se- 
cure the love of those with whom we transact. For 
though it is generally imagined* that he who grants 
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favours may spare any attention to his behaviour, 
and that usefulness will always procure friends; yet 
it has been found, that there is an art of granting re- 
quests ail art very difficult of attainment ; that of- 
ficiousness and liberality may be so adulterated, as 
to lose the greater part of their effect; that com- 
pliance may provoke, relief may harass, and libe- 
rality distress. 

No disease of the mind can more fatally disable it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of social beings, 
than ill-humour or peevishness; for though it breaks 
not out in paroxysms of outrage, nor bursts into cla- 
mour, turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears out hap- 
piness by slow corrosion, and small injuries inces- 
santly repeated. It may be considered as the canker 
of life, that destroys its vigour and checks its im- 
provement, that creeps on with hourly depredations, 
and taints and vitiates what it cannot consume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and discover itself 
without premeditation, is a species of depravity in 
the highest degree disgusting and offensive, because 
no rectitude of intention, nor softness of address, can 
secure a moment's exemption from affront and in- 
dignity. While we are courting the favour of a pee- 
vish man, and exerting ourselves in the most diligent 
civility, an unlucky syllable displeases, an unheeded 
circumstance ruffles and exasperates; and in the 
moment when we congratulate ourselves upon having 
gained a friend, our endeavours are frustrated at 
once, and all our assiduity forgotten in the casual 
tumult of some trifling irritation. 

This troublesome impatience is sometimes nothing 
more than the symptom of some deeper malady. 

that is angry without daring to confess his re- 
sentment, or sorrowful without the liberty of telling 
his grief, is too frequently inclined to give vent to 
the fermentations of his mind at the first passages 
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that are opened, and to let his passion boil over 
upon those whom accident throws in his way. A 
painful and tedious course of sickness frequently 
produces such an alarming apprehension of the least 
increase of uneasiness, as keeps the soul perpetually 
on the watch, such a restless and incessant solicitude, 
as no care or tenderness -can appease, and can only 
be pacified by the cure of the distemper, and the re- 
moval of that pain by which it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness is the 
captiousness of old age. When the strength is 
crushed, the senses are dulled, and the common 
pleasures of life become insipid by repetition, we 
are willing to impute our uneasiness to causes 
not wholly out of our power, and please our- 
selves with fancying that we sutler by neglect, 
unkindness, or any evil which admits a remedy, 
rather than by the decays of nature, which cannot 
be prevented or repaired. We therefore revenge 
our pains upon those on whom we resolve to charge 
them ; and too often drive mankind away at the 
time we have the greatest need of tenderness and 
assistance. 

But though peevishness may sometimes claim 
our compassion, as the consequence or concomi- 
tant of misery, it is very often found, where 
nothing can justify or excuse its admission. It is 
frequently one of the attendants on the prosperous, 
and is employed by insolence in exacting homage, 
or b y tyranny in harassing subjection. It is the 
cfTspi ing of idleness or pride ; of idleness, anxious 
for trifles; or pride, unwilling to endure the least 
obstruction of her wishes. Those who have long 
lived in solitude indeed naturally contract this un- 
social quality; because having long had only 
themselves to please, they do not readily depart 
fromiheir own inclinations; their singularities there- 
fore are only blamable, when they have impru- 
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dently or morosely withdrawn themselves from the 
world ; but there are others, who have, without 
any necessity, nursed up this habit in their minds, 
by making implicit submissiveness the condition of 
their favour, and suffering none to approach them 
but those who never speak but to applaud, or move 
but to obey. 

He that gives himself up to his own fancy, 
and converses with none but such as he hires to 
lull him on the down of absolute authority, to 
soothe him with obsequiousness, and regale him 
with flattery, soon grows too slothful for the labour 
of contest, too tender for the asperity of contradic- 
tion, and too delicate for the coarseness of truth ; 
a little opposition offends, a little restraint enrages, 
and a little difficulty perplexes him; having been 
accustomed to see every thing give way to his 
humour, he soon forgets his own littleness, and ex- 
pects to find the world rolling at his back, and 
all mankind employed to accommodate and de- 
light him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her 
by an aunt, which made ber very early indepen- 
dent, and placed her in a state of superiority to all 
about her. Having no superfluity of understand- 
ing, she was soon intoxicated by the flatteries or 
her maid, who informed her, that ladies, such as 
she, had nothing to do but take pleasure their own 
way ; that she wanted nothing from others, and 
had therefore no reason to value their opinion ; 
that money was every thing; and that they who 
thought themselves ill treated, should look for 
better usage among their equals. 

Warm with these generous sentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which she endea- 
voured to force respect by haughtiness of mien 
and vehemence of language ; but having neither 
birth, beauty, nor wit, in any uncomriion degree, 
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she suffered such mortifications from those who 
thought themselves at liberty to return her insults, 
as reduced her turbulence to cooler malignity, 
and taught her to practise her arts of vexation only 
where she might hope to tyrannize without resis- 
tance. She continued from her twentieth to her 
fifty-fifth year to torment all her inferiors with so 
much diligence, that she has formed a principle of 
disapprobation, and finds in every place something 
to grate her mind and disturb her quiet. 

If she takes the air she is offended with the heat 
or cold, the glare of the sun, or the gloom of the 
clouds; if she makes a visit, the room in which 
she is to be received is too light, or too dark, or 
furnished with something which she cannot see 
without aversion. Her tea is never of the right 
sort ; the figures on the china give her disgust. 
Where there are children, she hates the gabble of 
brats; where there are none, she cannot bear a 
place without some cheerfulness and rattle. If 
many servants are kept in a house, she never fails 
to tell how Lord Lavish was ruined by a numerous 
retinue ; if few, she relates the story of a miser that 
made his company wait on themselves. She quar- 
relled with one family, because she had an unplea- 
sant view from their" windows ; with another, be- 
cause the squirrel leapt within two yards of her; 
and with a third, because she could not bear the 
noise of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantuamakers she is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after 
another fashion; then changes her mind, and likes 
it better as it was at first; then will have a small 
improvement. Thus she proceeds till no profit 
can recompense the vexation; they at last leave 
the clothes at her house, and refuse to serve bir. 
Her maid, the only being that can endure her 
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tyranny, professes to take her own course, and 
hear her mistress talk. Such is the consequence 
of peevishness; it can be borne only when it is 
despised. 

It sometimes happens, that too close an attention 
to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit of exa- 
mining every thing by the standard of perfection, 
vitiates the temper rather than improves the un- 
derstanding, and teaches the mind to discern faults 
with unhappy penetration. It is incident likewise 
to men of vigorous imagination to please themselves 
too much with futurities, and to fret because those 
expectations are disappointed which should never 
have been formed. Knowledge and genius are 
often enemies to quiet, by suggesting ideas of ex- 
cellence, which men and the performances of men 
cannot attain. But let no man rashly determine, 
that his unwillingness to be pleased is a proof of 
understanding, unless his superiority appears from 
less doubtful evidence; for though peevishness 
may sometimes justly boast its descent from learn- 
ing or from wit, it is much oftener of base ex- 
traction, the child of vanity and nursling of igno- 
rance. 



Dulce est desipere in loco. 

Hor. 

Wisdom at proper times is well forgot. 

LOCKE, whom there is no reason to suspect of 
being a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has ad- 
vanced, that whoever hopes to employ any nait of 
his time with efficacy and vigour, must allow some 
of it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the powers of 
humanity to spend a whole life in profound study 
and intense meditation; and the most rigorous ex- 
acters of industry and seriousness have appointed 
hours for relaxation and amusement. 

It is certain that, with or without our consent, 
VOL. iv. o 
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many of the few moments allotted us will slide im- 
perceptibly away ; and that the mind will break 
from confinement to its stated task, into suddtn 
excursions. Severe and connected attention is pre- 
served but for a short time ; and when a man shuts 
himself up in his closet, and bends his thoughts to 
the discussion of any abstruse question, he will find 
his faculties continually stealing away to more 
pleasing entertainments. He often perceives him- 
self transported, he knows not how, to distant tracks 
of thought, and to return to his first object as from 
a dream, without knowing when he forsook it, or 
how long he has been abstracted from it. 

It has been observed, that the most studious are 
not always the most learned. There is, indeed, no 
great difficulty in discovering that this difference 
of proficiency may arise from the difference of in- 
tellectual powers, of the choice of books, or the 
convenience of information. But 1 believe it 
likewise frequently happens, that the most recluse 
are not the most vigorous prosecutors of study. 
Many impose upon the world, and many upon 
themselves, by an appearance of severe and ex- 
emplary diligence, when they in reality give 
themselves up to the luxury of fancy, please their 
minds with regulating the past, or planning out 
the future; place themselves at will in varied 
situations of happiness, and slumber away their 
days in voluntary visions. In the journey of life 
some are left behind, because they are naturally 
feeble and slow ; some because they miss the w*y, 
and many because they leave it by choice, and 
instead of pressing onward with a steady pace, 
delight themselves with momentary deviations, 
turn aside to pluck every tlower, and repose in 
every shade. 

Thefc is nothing more fatal to a man, whose busi- 
ness is to think, thim to have learned the art of 
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regaling his mind with those airy gratifications. 
Other vices 01 follies are restrained by fear, re- 
formed by admonition, or rejected by the con- 
viction which the comparison of our conduct with 
that of others may in time produce. But this in- 
visible riot of the mind, this secret prodigality of 
being, is secure from detection, and fearless of re- 
proach. The dreamer retires to his apartment, 
shuts out the cares and interruptions of mankind, 
and abandons himself to his own fancy : new 
worlds rise up before him, one image is followed 
by another, and a long succession of delights 
dances round him. He is at last called back to 
life by nature, or by custom, and enters peevish 
into society, because he cannot model it to his own 
will. He returns from his idle excursions with 
the asperity, though not with the knowledge 
of a student, and hastens again to the same felicity 
w ith the eagerness of a man bent upon the advance- 
ment of some favourite science. The infatuation 
strengthens by degrees, and, like the poison of 
opiates, weakens his powers, without any external 
symptoms of malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that these hypocrites of learn- 
ing are in time detected, and convinced, by disgrace 
and disappointment, of the difference between the 
labour of thought and the sport of musing. But 
this discovery is often not made till it is too late tq 
recover the time that has been fooled away. A 
thousand accidents may, indeed, awaken drones tp 
a more early sense of their danger and their shame. 
But they, who are convinced of the necessity of 
breaking from this habitual drowsiness, too often 
rcfiapse in spite of their resolution : for the^e ideal 
seducers are always near, and neither any particu- 
larity of time nor place is necessary to their influ- 
ence ; they invade the soul without warning, and 
have often charmed down resistance before their 
approach is perceived or suspected. 
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This cnrtiv'ty. however, it is necessary for every 
mm 10 hrvak, who has any desire to be wise or 
useful, t » pass his life with the esteem of others, or 
to look hack with satisfaction from his old age 
upon his ear ier years In order to regain liberty, 
he must find the means of flving from himself; he 
must, in opposition to the . s toic precept, teach his 
desires to fix upon external things , he must adept 
the joys and the pains of others, and excite in his 
m»nd the want of social pleasures and amicable 
commun cation. 

It i? perliaj s not impossible to promote the cure 
of this mental malady by close application to some 
new >tudv, which may pour in fresh ideas, and 
keep curio-ity in perpetual motion. But study re- 
quires soiitu »e, and sotitude is a state dangerous to 
those who are too much accustomed to sink into 
themselves. Active employment, or public plea- 
sute, is generally a necessary part of this intel- 
lectual regimen, without w hich, though some remis- 
sion may be obtained, a complete cure will 
scarcely be effected . 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 
intellect ; of which, when it has once become 
radicated by time, the remed}' is one of the 
hardest tasks of reason and of virtue. Its slightest 
attacks should be watchfu ly opposed ; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotic infection beginning to 
seise him, should turn his whole attention against 
it, and check it at the first discovery by proper 
counteraction. 

The great resolution to he formed, when happi* 
l^s and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is that 
no part of life be spent in a state of neutrality or 
indifference; but that some pleasure be found for 
every moment that is not devoted to labour; and 
that, whenever the necessary business of life grows 
irksome or disgusting, an immediate transition be 
made to/ diversion and gaiety. 
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. After the exercises which the health of the body- 
requires, and which have themselves a natural ten- 
dency to actuate and invigorate the mind, the most 
eligible amusement of a rational being seems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is practised in 
free and easy conversation; where suspicion is 
banished by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
lence ; where every man speaks with no other re- 
straint than unwillingness to offend, and hears with 
no other disposition than desire to be pleased. 

There must be a time in which every man trifles j 
and the only choice that nature offers us is, to trifle 
in company or alone. To join profit with pleasure, 
has been an old precept among men who have had 
very different conceptions of profit. All have 
agreed, that our amusements should not terminate 
wholly in the present moment, but contribute more 
or less to future advantage. He that amuses him- 
self among well chosen companions, can scarcely 
fail to receive from the most careless and obstrepe- 
rous merriment which virtue can allow, some useful 
hints; nor can converse on the most familiar topics, 
without some'easual information. The loose sparkles 
of thoughtless wit may give new light to the mind, 
and the gay contention for paradoxical positions 
rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which those friendships that 
give happiness or consolation, relief or security, 
are generally formed. A wise and good man is 
never so amiable as in his unbended and familiar 
intervals. Heroic generosity, or philosophical 
discoveries, rrtay compel veneration and respect; 
but love always implies some kind of natural or 
voluntary equality, and is only to be excited by 
that levity and cheerfulness which disencumbers 
all minds from awe and solicitude, invites the 
modest to freedom, and exalts the timorous to con- 
fidence. This easy gaiety is certain to please, 

o S 
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whatever be the character of him that exerts it: if 
our superiors descend from their elevation, we love 
them t«.r les*ening the distance at which we aie 
placed below them ; and inferiors, from whom we 
can lect ive no lasting advantage, will always keep 
our afttctions, while their sprightliness and mirth 
contribute to our pleasure. 

Eyery man finds himself differently affected by the 
si^ht of fortresses of uar, and palaces of pleasure. 
We look on the height and str» n^th^f the bulwarki 
with a kind of gloomy satisfaction; for we cannot 
th nk nf defence, wuhoui admitting images of dan- 
ger : but \*e range dehgh'ed and jocund through the 
gay apartments of the palace, because nothing is im- 
pressed by them on the mind but joy and festivity. 
Such i* the drff rence between great and amiable 
characters: w i h protectors we are safe ; with coav 
panions we are bappy. 



Parous deorum cultor, et infrequent, 
Jns;in*entis dum sapieut'ue 

Lonsultus eiTo ; nunc reirorsum 

/ 'eia dare, atque iterare cursus • 
Cogor relict os. 

IIOR. 

A fugitive from heav'n and praver, 
1 mocVd at all religious fear, 

Deep sciene'd in the mazy lore 
Of nmd phdosophy ! but now 
Hoist sail, and back my voyage plough 

To that blest harbour which 1 left before. 

Francis. 

"To the Rambler. 

"Sir, 

"THERE are many diseases both of the body 
and mind; which it is far "easier to prevent than to 
cure, and therefore I hope you will think me em- 
ployed in an olliee not useless oeithur to learning or 
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virtue, if I describe the symptoms of an intellectual 
malady, which, though at first it seizes only the pas- 
sions, will if not speedily remedied, infect the rea- 
son, and from blasting the blossoms of knowledge 
proceed in time to canker the root. 

"1 was born in the house of Discord. My pa- 
rents were of unsuitable ages, contrary tempers, and 
different religions, and therefore employed the spi- 
rit and acutetiess which nature had very liberally 
bestowed upon both, in hourly disputes, and inces- 
sant contrivances to detect each other in ihe wrong; 
60 that from the first exertions of reason 1 was hred 
a disputant, trained up in all the aits of domestic 
sophistry, initiated in a thousand low stratagems, 
nimble shifts, and sly concealments; versed in all 
the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole discipline of fending and proving. 

" It was necessarily my care to preserve the kind- 
ness of both the controvertists, and therefore I had 
ve-y early formed the habit of suspending my judg- 
ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, in- 
clining as occasion required to either side, and of 
holding myself undetermined between them, till I 
knew what opinion I might conveniently declare. 

M Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the skill of dis- 
putation ; and as we naturally love the arts in which 
we believe ourselves to excel, I did not let my abi- 
lities lie useless, nor suffer my dexterity to be lost 
for want of practice. I engaged in perpetual wran- 
gles with my school -fellows, and was never to be 
convinced or repressed by any other arguments than 
blows, by which my antagonists commonly deter- 
mined the controversy, as I was, like the Roman 
orator, much more eminent for eloquence than 
courage. 

"At the university I found my predominant am- 
bition completely gratified by the study of logic. I 
impressed upon my memory a thousand axioms and 
ten thousand distinctions, practised every form of 
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syllogism, passed all my days in the schools of dis- 
putation, and slept every night with Smiglesius on 

my pillow. 

" You will not doubt but such a genius was soon 
raised to eminence by such application; I was ce- 
lebrated in my third year for the most artful oppo- 
nent that the university could boast, and became the 
terror and envy of all the candidates for philosophi- 
cal reputation. 

" My renown, indeed, was not purchased but at 
the price of all my time and all my studies. I ne- 
ver spoke but to contradict, nor declaimed but in 
defence of a position universally acknowledged to 
be false, and therefore worthy, in my opinion, to 
be adorned with all the colours of false representa- 
tion, and strengthened with all the arts of fallacious 
subtilty. 

" My father, who had no other wish than to see 
his son richer than himself, easily concluded that I 
should distinguish myself among the professors of 
the law ; and therefore, when I had taken my first 
degree, dispatched me to the Temple with a paternal 
admonition, that I should never suffer myself to 
feel shame, for nothing but modesty could retard my 
fortune. 

" Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was I had 
not yet lost my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
could not receive such dictates without horror; but 
however was pleased with his determination of my 
course of life, because he placed me in the way that 
leads soonest from the prescribed walks of disci- 
pline and education, to the open fields of liberty and 
choice. 

" I was now in the place where every one catches 
the contagion of vanity,and soon began to distiu- 
guish myself by sophisms and paradoxes. I de- 
clared war against all received opinions and esta- 
blished rules, and levelled my batteries particularly 
against those universal principles which had stood 
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unshaken in all the vicissitudes of literature, and are 
considered as the inviolable temples of truth, or the 
impregnable bulwarks of science. 

44 I applied myself chiefly to those parts of learn- 
ing which have filled the world with doubt and per- 
plexity, and could readily produce all the argument! 
relating to matter and motion, time and space, iden- 
tity and infinity. 

"I was equally able, and equally willing to main- 
tain the system of Newton or Descartes, and favoured 
occasionally the hypothesis of Ptolemy, or that 
of Copernicus. I sometimes exalted vegetables 
to sense, and sometimes degraded animals to me- 
chanism. 

11 Nor was I less inclined to weaken the credit of 
history, or perplex the doctrines of polity. I was 
always of the party which 1 heard the company 
condemn. 

" Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue 
with great copiousness upon the advantages of ab- 
solute monarchy, the secrecy of its counsels, and the 
expedition of its measures: and often celebrated the 
blessings produced by the extinction of parties, and 
preclusion of debates. 

Among the assertors of regal authority, I never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of universal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the folly of voluniary submission to 
those whom nature has levelled with ourselves. 

" I knew the defects of every scheme of govern- 
ment, and the inconveniences of every law. 1 some- 
times showed how much the condition of mankind 
would be improved by breaking the world into petty 
sovereignties, and sometimes displayed the felicity 
and peace which universal monarchy would diffuse 
over the earth. 

" To every acknowledged fact I found innumerable 
objections; for it was my rule, to judge of history 
only by abstracted probability, and therefore I made 
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no scruple of bidding defiance to testimony. I have 
more than once questioned the existence of Alexander 
the Great ; and having demonstrated the folly of 
erecting edifices like the pyramids of Egypt, I fre- 
quently hinted my suspicion that the world had 
been long deceived, and that they were to be found 
only in the narratives of travellers. 

94 It had been happy for me could I have con- 
fined my scepticism to historical controversies, and 
philosophical disquisitions ; but having now violated 
my reason, and accustomed myself to inquire not 
after proofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth 
with falsehood, till my ideas were confused, my 
judgment embarrassed, and my intellects distorted. 
The habit of considering every proposition as alike 
uncertain left me no test by which any tenet could 
be tried; every opinion presented both sides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my own mind in more important inquiries. It 
was at last the sport of my vanity to weaken the ob- 
ligations of moral duty, and efface the distinctions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the sense of 
conviction, and abandoned my heart to the fluctua- 
tions of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
compass, without satisfaction of curiosity or peace 
of conscience, without principles of reason or mo- 
tives of action. 

H Such is the hazard of repressing the first percep- 
tions of truth, of spreading for diversion the snares 
of sophistry, and engaging reason against its own 
determinations. 

" The disproportions of absurdity grow less and less 
visible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the de- 
formity of a mistress ; and falsehood, by long use, is 
assimilated to the mind as poison to the body. 

"I had soon the mortification of seeing my conver- 
sation courted only by the ignorant and wicked, by 
either boys, who were enchanted by novelty, or . 
wretches, who, having long disobeyed virtue and rca- 
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son, were now desirous of my assistance to dethrone 
them. 

€t Thus alarmed, I shuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been seduced 
contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of continual 
irresolution, and a perpetual equipoise of the mind ; 
and ashamed of being the favourite of those, who 
were scorned and shunned by the rest of mankind. 

"I therefore retired from all temptation of dispute, 
prescribed a new regimen to my understanding, and 
resolved, instead ot rejecting all established opi- 
nions which I could not prove, to tolerate, though not 
adopt all which I could not confute. 1 forbore to 
heat my imagination with needless controversies, to 
discuss questions confessedly uncertain, and refrained 
steadily from gratifying my vanity by the support of 
falsehood. 

"By this method I am at length recovered from 
my argumental delirium, and find myself in the state 
of one awakened from the confusion and tumult of a 
feverish dream. I rejoice in the new possession of 
evidence and reality, and step on from truth to truth 
with confidence and quiet. 

" I am, Sir, &c. 

u Pertinax." 



Quod ri Platonis musa personat vcrum, 
Quvd quiaque discit immemor recordatur. 

BOETHIUS. 

Truth in Platonic ornaments bedeck'd, 
In forced we love, unheeding recollect. 

IT is reported of the Persians, by an ancient writer, 
that^the sum of their education consisted in teaching 
youth " to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak 
truth." 

The bow and the horse were easily mastered, but 
it would have been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
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preservatives a Persian mind was secured against 

the temptations to falsehood. 

There are indeed, in the present corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forsake truth: the 
need of palliating our own faults, and the conve- 
nience of imposing on the ignorance or credulity of 
others so frequently occur; so many immediate evils 
are to be avoided, and so many present gratifica- 
tions obtained, by craft and delusion, that very few 
of those who are much entangled in life, have spirit 
and constancy sufficient to support them in the 
steady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to speak 
truth, it is necessary that all likewise should learn 
to hear it ; for no species of falsehood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed 
by fear, the dependent by interest, and the friend by 
tenderness: those who are neither servile nor timo- 
rous, are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and while 
unjust demands of praise continue to be made, there 
will always be some whom hope, fear, or kindness, 
will dispose to pay them. 

The guilt of falsehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their.conscience can scarcely charge 
with stooping to a lie, have vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice 
which they believe themselves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
•ake ; it is generally unpleasing, because contrary 
to our wishes and opposite to our practice ; and as 
our attention naturally follows our interest, we hear 
unwillingly what we are afraid to know, and soon 
forget what we have no inclination to impress upon 
our memories. 

For this reason many arts of instruction have been 
invented, by which the reluctance against truth 
may be overcome ; and as physic is given to chil- 
dren in confections, precepts have been hidden under 
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a thousand appearances, that mankind may be 
bribed by pleasure to escape destruction. 

While the world was yet in its infancy, Truth 
came among moitals from above, and Falsehood from 
below. Truib was the daughter of Jupiier and 
Wisdom ; Falsehood was ihe progeny of Folly 
impregnated by the wind. They advanced v\iih 
i (jual confidence to seize the dominion of the new 
creation, and as their enmity and their force wer« 
well known to the celestials, all the eyes of heaven 
were turned upon the contest. 

Truth seemed conscious of supeiior power and 
jusier claim, and therefore came on tpwering and 
majestic, unassisted and alone : Rt ason indeed al- 
ways attended her, but appeared her follower, rather 
than companion. Her march was slow and stately, 
but her motion was perpetually progressive, and 
when once she had grounded her foot, neither gods 
nor men could force her to retire. 

Falsehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very successful in 
the arts of mimicry. She was surrounded, animated, 
and supported by innumerable legions of appetites 
and passions: but, like other feeble commanders, 
obliged often to receive law from her allies. 
Her motions were sudden, irregular, and violent; 
for she had no steadiness or constancy. She often 
gained conquests by hasty incursions, which she 
never hoped to keep by her own strength ; but main- 
tained by the help of the Passions, whom she gene- 
rally found resolute and faithful. 

It sometimes happened that the antagonists met 
in full opposiii< n. In these encounters, Falsehood 
always invested her head with clouds, and com- 
manded Fraud to place ambushes about her. In her 
left hand she bore the shield of Impudence, and the 
quiver of Sophistry rattled on her shoulder. All the 
Passions attended at her call; Vanity clapped her 

VOL. IV. p 
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wings before, and Obstinacy supported her behind. 
Thus guarded and assisted, she sometimes advanced } 
against Truth, and sometimes waited the attack; 
but always endeavoured to skirmish at a distance, 
perpetually shifted her grouad, and let fly her ar- 
rows in different directions ; for she certainly found 
that her strength failed, whenever the eye of Truth 
darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful aspect, though not the thun- 
der of her father ; and when the long continuance 
of the contest brought them near to one another, 
Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry fall from lie: 
grasp, and, holding up the shield of Inpuileucc 
with both her hands, sheltered herself amongst the 
Passions, 

Truth, though she was often wounded, always re- 
covered in a *hort time ; but it was common for the 
slightest hurt, received by Falsehood, to spread in 
malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burst 
open again when it seemed to have been cured. 

Falsehood in a short time found by experience, 
that the superiority consisted only in the celerity of 
her course, and the changes of her posture. She 
therefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground be- 
fore her, and avoided with great care to cross the 
way of Truth, who, as she never varied her point, 
but moved constantly upon the same hue, was easily 
escaped by the oblique and desultory movements, 
the quick retreats, and active doubles which False- 
hood always practised, when the enemy began to 
raise terror by her approach. 

liy this procedure Falsehood every hour encroach- 
ed upon the world, and extended her empire throug 
all climes and regions. Wherever she carried he 
victories she left the Passions in full authority be 
hind her; who were so well pleased with comman< 
that they held out with great obstinacy when Trut 
came to seize their posts, and never failed to retan 
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her progress, though they could not always stop it: 
they yielded at last with great reluctance, frequent 
rallies, and sullen submission ; and always inclined 
to revolt when Truth ceased to awe them by her im- 
mediate presence. 

Truth, who, when she first descended from the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been re- 
ceived by universal acclamation, cherished with 
kindness, heard with obedience, and invited to 
spread her influence from province to province, 
now found, tha f , wherever she came, she must foice 
her passage. Every intellect was precluded by 
Prejudice, and every heart preoccupied by Passion. 
She indeed advanced, but she advanced slowly; 
and often lost the conquests which she left 
behind her, by sudden insurrections of the 
appetites, that shook off their allegiance, and 
ranged themselves again under the banner of her 
^nemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the 
struggle, for her vigour was unconquerable; yet 
she was provoked to see herself thus baffled and 
impeded by an enemy, whom she looked on with 
contempt, and who had no advantage but such as 
she owed to inconstancy, weakness, and artifice. 
She, therefore, in the anger of disappointment, 
called upon her father Jupiter to re-establish her in 
the skies, and leave mankind to the disorder and 
misery which they deserved, by submitting will- 
ingly to the usurpation of Falsehood. 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much to 
grant her request, yet was willing to ease her la- 
bours^ and mitigate her vexation. He commanded 
her to consult the Muses by what methods she 
might obtain an easier reception, and reign with- 
out the toil of incessant war. It was then disco- 
vered, that she obstructed her own progress by the 
severity of her aspect, and the solemnity of hev 
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dictates; and that men would never willingly ad- 
mit her till they ceased to fear her, since by giving 
themselves up to Falsehood they seldom made any 
sacrifice of their ease or p easure, because she took 
the shape that was mo^t engaging, and always 
suffered herself to be dressed ;md p tinted by De- 
sire. The Mu^es wove, in the loom of Pallas, a 
loose and changeable robe, like that in which 
Falsehood captivateJ her admiiers; with this they 
invested Truth, and named her Fiction. She notr 
went out again to conquer with more success ; for 
when she demanded entrance of the Passions, t hey 
often mistook her for Falsehood, and delivered up 
their charge: but when she had once taken pos- 
session, she was soon disrobed by Reason, anJ 
shone out, in her original form, with native efful- 
gence and resistless dignity. 



UMlaj udes HyMrea tibi vcl Hpmctthmsci, 

Et titi/ma Cecropice Corsica ponis apt. 

Mart. 

Alas ! dear Sir, you try in vain, 
Impossibilities to gain; 
No bee from Corsica's rank juice 
llybla»an honey can produce. 

F. Lewis. 

" To the Rambler. 

" Sir, 

M HAVING by several years of continual study 
treasured in my mind a great number of principles 
and ideas, and obtained, by frequent exercise, the 
P?wer <)f app'ying them with propriety, and com- 
bining them with readiness. I resolved to quit the 
university, where I considered myself as a {zem 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle 'in the crowd of 
public life. I was naturally attracted by the com- 
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pany of those who were of the same age as myself, 
and finding that my academical gravity contri- 
buted very little to my reputation, applied my fa- 
culties to jocularity and burlesque. Thus, in a 
short time, I had heated my imagination to such a 
state of activity and ebullition, that upon every oc- 
casion it fumed away in bursts of wit, and evapora- 
tions of gaiety. I became on a sudden the idol of 
the coffee house, was one winter solicited to accept 
the presidentship of five clubs, was dragged by 
violence to every new play, and quoted in every 
controversy upon theatrical merit; was in every 
public place surrounded by a multitude of humble 
auditors, who retailed in other places of resort my 
maxims and my jests, and waa boasted as their inti- 
mate and companion by many, who had no other 
pretensions to my acquaintance, than that they had 
drank chocolate in the same room. 

" You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I men- 
tion my success with some appearance of triumph 
and elevation. Perhaps no kind of superiority is 
jnore flattering or alluring than that which is con- 
ferred by the powers of conversation, by extempo- 
raneous sprightliness of fancy, copiousness of lan- 
guage, and fertility of sentiment. In other exer- 
tions of genius, the greater part of the praise is un- 
known and unenjoyed ; the writer, indeed, spreads 
his reputation to a wider extent, but receives little 
pleasure or advantage 'from the diffusion of his 
name, and only obtains a kind of nominal sove- 
reignty over regions which pay no tribute. 

" The colloquial wit has always his own radiance 
reflected on himself, and enjoys all the pleasure 
which he bestows; he finds his power confessed by 
every one that approaches him, sees friendship 
kindling with rapture, and attention swelling into 
praise. 

" The desire, which every man feels, of importance 
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and esteem, is so much gratified by finding an as- 
sembly, at his entrance, brightened with gladness , 
and hushed with expectation, th it the recollection 1 
of such distinctions can scarcely fail to be pleasing 
whensoever it is innocent And my conscience 
does not reproach me with any mean or criminal 
effects of vanity ; since I always employed mv in- 
fluence on the side of virtue, and never sacrificed 
my understanding or my religion to the pleasure of 
applause. 

" There were many whom either the desire of en- 
joying my pleasantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into my company; but I 
was caressed in a particular manner by Demo- 
chares, a gentleman of a large estate, and a liberal 
disposition. My fortune being by no means ex- 
uberant, inclined me to be pleased with a friend 
who was willing to be entertained at his own 
charge- I became by daily invitations habituated 
to his table, and as he believed my acquaintance 
necessary to the character of elegante, which he 
was desirous of establishing, I lived in all the 
luxury of affluence, without expense or dependence, 
and passed my life in a perpetual reciprocation of 
pleasure, with men brought together by similitude 
of accomplishments, or desire of improvement* 

But all power has its sphere of activity, beyond 
which it produces no effect. Democliares being 
called by his affairs into the country, imagined that 
he should increase his popularity by coining 
among his neighbours accompanied by a man 
whose abilities were so generally allowed. The re- 
port presently spread through half the county that 
Democliares was arrived, and had brought with 
him the celebrated Hilarius, by whom such merri- 
ment would be excited, as had never been enjoyed 
or conceived before- 1 knew, indeed, the purpose 
lor which I was invited, and as men do not Iflpk 
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diligently out for possible miscarriages, was pleased 
to find myself courted upon principles of interest, 
and considered as capable of reconciling factions, 
composing feuds, and uniting a whole province in 
social happiness. 

*■ After a few days spent in adjusting his domestic 
regulations, Demochares invited all the gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not forget to 
hint how much my presence was expected to heighten 
the pleasure of the feast. He informed me what 
prejudices my reputation had raised in my favour, 
and represented the satisfaction with which he .should 
see me kindle up the blaze of merriment, and should 
remark the various effects that my fire would have 
upon such diversity of matter. 

" This declaration, by which he intended to 
quicken my vivacity, filled me with solicitude. I 
ielt an ambition of shining, which I never knew 
before; and was therefore embarrassed with an un- 
usual fear «f disgrace. I passed the night in plan- 
ning out to myself the conversation of the coming 
day; recollected all my topics of raillery, proposed 
proper subjects of ridicule, prepared smart replies to 
a thousand questions, accommodated answers to 
imaginary repartees, and formed a magazine of re- 
marks, apophthegms, tales, and illustrations. 

" The morning broke at last in the midst of these 
busy meditations. 1 rose with the palpitations of a 
champion on the day of combat; and, notwithstand- 
ing all my efforts, found my spirits sunk under the 
weight of expectation. The company soon after 
be^an to drop in, and every one, at his entrance, 
was introduced to Hilarius. What conception the 
inhabitants of this region had formed of a wit I 
cannot yet discover ; but observed that they all 
sei me/1, after the regular exchange of compliments, 
to iurn away diappointed; and that while we waited 
lor dinner, they cast their eyes fiibt upon me, and 
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then upon each other, like a theatrical assembly 

waiting for a show. 

" From the uneasiness of this situation, I was re« 
lieved by the dinner; and as every attention was 
taken up by the business of the hour, I sunk quietly 
to a level with the rest of the company. Rut no 
sooner were the dishes removed, than, instead of 
cheerful confidence and familiar prattle, an universal 
silence asain showed their expectation of some un- 
usual performance. My friend endeavoured to rouse 
them by healths and questions, but they answered 
him with sreat brevity, and immediately relapsed 
into their former taciturnity. 

" I had waited, in hope of some opportunity to 
divert them, but could find no pass opened for a 
single sally ; and who can be merry without an ob- 
ject of mirth? After a few faint efforts, which 
produced neither applause nor opposition, I was 
content to mingle with the mass, to put round the 
glass in silence, and solace myself with my owq 
contemplations. 

" My friend looked round him ; the guests stared 
at one another ; and if now and then a few syllables 
were uttered with timidity and hesitation, there was 
none ready to make any reply. All our faculties 
were frozen, and every minute took away from our 
capacity of pleasing and disposition to be pleased. 
Thus passed the hours to which so much happiness 
was decreed ; the hours which had, by a kind o( 
open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to mirth, 
and to Hilarius. 

" At last the night came on, and the necessity of 
parting freed us from the persecutions of each other. 
I heard them, as they walked along the court, mur- 
muring at the loss of the day, and inquiring whether 
any man would pay a second visit to a house haunted 
by a wit ? 

" Peniochares, vfhose benevolence is greattrthan 
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his penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 
secondary honour, which he was to gain by my 
sprightliness and elegance, and the affection with 
which he should be followed for a perpetual banquet 
of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation and 
resentment, nor would easily be convinced, that I 
had not sacrificed his interest to sullenness and ca- 
price, and studiously endeavoured to disgust his 
guests, and suppressed my powers of delighting in 
obstinate and premeditated silence. 1 am informed, 
that the leproach of their ill reception is divided by 
the gentlemen of the county between us : some 
being of opinion, that my friend is deluded by an 
impostor, who, though he has found some art of 
gaining his favour, is afraid to speak before men of 
more penetration ; and others concluding, that I 
think only London the proper theatre of my abili- 
ties, and disdain to exert my genius for the praise of 
rustrcs. 

" I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has sometimes 
happened to others, who have the good or ill fortune 
to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the same cen- 
sures upon the like occasions. I hope therefore that 
you mil prevent any misrepresentations of such 
failures, by remarking, that invention is not wholly 
at the command of its possessor; that the power of 
pleasing is very often obstructed by the desire; that 
all expectation lessens surprise, yet some surprise is 
necessary to gaiety ; and that those who desire to 
partake of the pleasure of wit must contribute to its 
production, since the mind stagnates without exter- 
nal ventilation ; and that the effervescence of the 
fancy, winch flashes imo transport, can be raised 
only by the infusion of dissimilar ideas.*' 
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Ipm quoque (usiduo labuntur tempora motu 
Non secu* ac /lumen : neque enim consist ere flwnieu, 
Nec levis hora potest ; aetl ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora tic fugiunt pariter, parxterque sequuntur. 

Ovid. 

With constant motion as the moments glide, 
Behold in running lite the rolling tide ! 
For none can stem by art, or stop by pow'r, 
The flowing ocean or the fleeting hour ; 
But wave by wave pursu'd arrives on shore, 
And each impel! cl behind impels before ; 
So time on time revolving we descry ; 
So minutes follow, and so minutes fly. 

Elphinston. 

*• LIFE," says Seneca, is a voyage, in the progress 
of which we are perpetually changing our scenes: 
we first leave childhood behind us, then youth, then 
the years of ripened manhood, then the better and 
more pleasing part of old age." The perusal of this 
passage having incited in me a train of reflections 
on the state of man, the incessant fluctuation of his 
wishes, the gradual change of his disposition to all 
external objects, and the thoughtlessness with which 
he floats along the stream of time, 1 sunk into a 
slumber amidst my meditations, and on a sudden 
found my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the 
shouts of alacrity, the shrieks of alarm, the whistle 
of winds, and the dash of waters. 

My astonishment for a time repressed my curio- 
sity ; but soon recovering myself so far as to inquire 
whither we were going, and what was the cause of 
such clamour and confusion, I was told that they 
were launching out into the ocean of life; that we 
had already passed the slreightsof infancy, in which 
multitudes had perished, some by the weakness and 
fragility of their vessels, and more by the folly, 
perverseness, or negligence of those who undertook 
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to steer them ; and that we were now on the main 
sea, abandoned to the winds and billows, without 
«any other means of security than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to choose, 
among great numbers that offered their direction and 
assistance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness ; nnd 
first turning my eyes behind me, saw a stream 
flowing through flowery islands, which every one 
that sailed along seemed to beh<7ld with pleasure ; 
but no sooner touched, than the current, which, 
though not noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistible, 
bore him away. Beyond these islands all was dark- 
ness, nor could any of the passengers describe the 
shore at which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with so thick 
a mist, that the most perspicacious eye could see but 
a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and 
whirlpools, for many sunk unexpectedly while they 
were courting the gale with full sails, and insulting 
those whom they had left behind. So numerous, 
indeed, were the dangers, and so thick the darkness, 
that no caution could confer security. Yet there 
were many, who, by false intelligence, betrayed 
their followers into whirlpools, or by violence 
pushed those whom they found in their way against 
the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable ; 
but though it was impossible to sail against it, or to 
return to the place that was once passed, yet it was 
not so violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, since, though none could retreat 
back from dager, yet they might often avoid it by- 
oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by some universal 
infatuation* every man appeared to think himself 
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safe, though he saw his consort*? ever* moment sink- 
ing rutin*] him; and no sooner had the waves closed 
over them, than their late and their misconduct 
were forgotten; the voyage wis pursued with the 
same jocund confidence; evory nnn congratulated! 
himself upon the soundness, of his vessel, and believed 
himself able to stem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was swallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he 
was dashed ; nor wa« it often observed, that the 
sight of a wreck made any man change his course; 
if h*» turned aside for a moment, he sunn forgot the 
rudder, and left himself again o the disposal <,f 
chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifterence, 
or from weariness of their present condition ; fur not 
one of those w ho thus rushed upon destruction, failed, 
when he was sinking, to call loudly upon his imi 
cintes for that help which .could not now be given 
him; and many spent their last moments in caution- 
ing others against the folly by which they were in- 
tercepted in the midst of their course. Their bene- 
volence was sometimes praised, bur their admonitions 
were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embaiked being 
confessedly unequal to the turbulence of the stream 
of life, were visibly impaired in the course of the 
voyage ; so that every passenger was certain, that 
how long soever he might, by favourable accidents 
or by incessant vigilance, be presetted, he must sink 
at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been ex- 
pected to sadden the gay and iirimidate the daring, 
at least to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications winch nature 
offered them as the solace of their labours; yet in 
eftect none seemed less to expect destruction than 
those to whom it was mo>t dreadful ; they all had the 
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art of concealing their danger from themselves; and 
those who knew their inability to bear the sight of 
the terrors that embarrassed their way, took care 
never to look forward, but found some amusement 
for the present moment, and generally entertained 
themselves by playing with Hope, who was the con- 
stant associate of the voyage of life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
should escape, but that they should sink last ; and 
with this promise every one was satisfied, though lie 
laughed at the rest for seeming to believe it. Hope, 
indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her com- 
panions ; for in proportion as their vessels grew 
leaky, she redoubled her assurances of safety ; and 
none were more busy in making provisions for a 
long voyage, than they whom all but themselves 
saw likely to perish soon by irreparable decay. 

In the midst of the current of life was the gulf of 
Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 
with rocks, of which the pointed crags were con- 
cealed under water, and the tops covered with her- 
bage, on which Ease spread couches of repose, and 
with shades where Pleasure warbled the song of in- 
vitation. Within sight of these rocks all who sailed 
on the ocean of life mu*t necessarily pa?s. Reason, 
indeed, was always at hand to steer the passengers 
through a narrow outlet by which they might 
escape ; but very few could, by her entreaties or re- 
monstrances, be induced to put the rudder into her 
hand, without stipulating that she should approach 
so near unto the rocks of Pleasure that they might 
solace themselves with a ahort enjoyment of that de- 
licious region, after which they always determined 
to pursue their course without any other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 
the>e promises, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulf of Intemperance, where, indeed, the 
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circumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted the 
course of the vessel, and drew it by insensible rota- 
tions towards the centre. She then repented her teme- 
rity, an«l with all her force endeavoured to retreat; 
but the draught of the gulf was generally too strong 
to be overcome ; and the passenger, having danced 
in circles with a pleasing and giddy velocity, was at 
last overwhelmed and lost. Those few whom Rea- 
son was able to extricate, generally suffered so many 
shocks upon the points which shot out from the 
rocks of Pleasure, that they were unable to continue 
their course with the same strength and facility as 
before, but floated along timorously aud feebly, en- 
dangered by every breeze, and shattered by every 
ruffle of the water, till they sunk, by slow degrees, 
after long struggles, and innumerable expedients 
always repining at their own folly, and warning 
others against the first approach of the gulf of In- 
temperance. 

There were artists who professed to repair the 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels which 
had been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their skill, and 
some, indeed, were preserved by it from sinking, 
who hnd received only a single blow ; but I re- 
marked that few vessels lasted long which had been 
much repaired, nor was it found that the artists 
themselves continued afloat longer than those who 
had least of their assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
sunk later, and more suddenly ; for they passed 
forward till they had sometimes seen all those in 
whose company they had issued from the streights 
of infancy, perish in the way, and at last were over- 
set by a cross breeze, without the toil of resistance, 
or the anguish of expectation. But such as had 
often fallen against the rocks of Pleasure, commonly 
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subsided by sensible degrees, contended long with 
the encroaching waters, and harassed themselves by 
labours that scarce Hope herself could flatter with 
success. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was suddenly alarmed with an 
admonition from some unknown power, " Gaze not 
idly upon others, when thou thyself art sinking. 
Whence is this thoughtless tranquillity, when thou 
and they are equally endangered ?" 1 looked, and, 
seeing the gulf of Intemperance before me, started 
and awaked. 



Gratum est, quod patriae civ em populoque dedisti. 
Si /avis ut patrice sit idoneus, utilis agris, 
Utilis et bellorum, et pacis rebus agendis. 
Plurrmum enhn intererit quibus artibus, et quibus 
Nunc tu moribus instituas. 

Juv. 

Grateful the gift : a member to the state, 

If you that member useful shall create ; 

Truin'd both to war, and, when the war shall cease, 

As fond, as fit t' improve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy, 

The hopeful object of your future joy. 

Elphinston. 

" To the Rambler. 

« Sir, 

THOUGH you seem to have taken a view 
sufficiently extensive of the miseries of life, and have 
employed much of your speculation on mournful 
subjects, you have not yet' exhausted the whole stock 
of human infelicity. There is still a species of 
wretchedness, which escapes your observation, 
though it might supply you with many sage re» 
marks anu 1 salutary cautions. 

" I cannot but imagine the start of attention 
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awakened by this welcome hint ; and at this instant 
see the Rambler snutling his candle, rubbing his 
spectacles, stirring his tire, locking out interruption, 
and setting himself in his easy chair, that he may 
enjoy a new calamity without disturbance. For, 
whether it be that continued sickness or misfortune 
has acquainted you only with the bitterness of being, 
or that you imagine none but yourself able to discover 
what I suppose has been seen and it It by all the in- 
habitants of the world ; whether you intend your 
writings as antidotal to the levity and merriment 
with which your rivals endeavour to attract the fa- 
vour of the public ; or fancy that you have some 
particular powers of dolorous declamation, and war- 
ble out your groans with uncommon elegance or 
energy ; it is certain, that whatever be your subject, 
melancholy for the most part bursts in upon your 
speculation, your gaiety is quickly overcast, and 
though your readers may be flattered with hopes of 
pleasantry, they are seldom dismissed but with heavy 
hearts. 

" That I may therefore gratify you with an imi- 
tation of your own syllables of sadness, I will in- 
form you, tha^ I was condemned by some disastrous 
influence to be an only son, born to the apparent 
prospect of a large fortune, and allotted to my pa- 
rents at that time of life when satiety of common 
diversions allows the mind to indulge parental affec- 
tion with greater in tenseness. My birth was celebrated 
by the tenants with feasts, and dances, and bagpipes; 
congratulations were sent from every family within 
ten miles round ; and my parents discovered in my 
first cries such tokens of future virtue and under- 
standing, that they declared themselves determined 
to devote the remaining part of life to my happiness, 
and the increase of their estate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not 
perceptibly unequal, and education had given Wp 
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thcr much advantage over the other. They had 
both kept good company, rattled in chariots, glit- 
tered in playhouses, and danced at court, and were 
both expert in tlie games that were in their time 
called in as auxiliaries against the intrusion of 
thought. 

" When there is such a parity between two per- 
sons associated for life, the dejection, which the hus- 
band, if he be not completely stupid, must always 
suffer for want of superiority, sinks him to submis- 
siveness. My mamma therefore governed the fa- 
mily without control ; and except that my father 
still retained some authority in the stables and now 
and then, after a supernumerary bottle, broke a look- 
ing-glass or china dish to prove his sovereignty, the 
whole course of the year was regulated by her di- 
rection, the servants received from her all their or- 
ders, and the tenants were continued or dismissed at 
her discretion* 

" She therefore thought herself entitled to the su- 
perintendance of her son's education; and when my 
father, at the instigation of the parson, faintly pro- 
posed that I should be sent I'o school, very positively 
told him, that she would not suffer so fine a child to 
be ruined ; that she never knew any boys at a gram- 
mar school that could come into a room without 
blushing, or sit at the table without some awkward 
uneasiness; that they were always putting them- 
selves into danger by boisterous plays, or vitiating 
their behaviour with mean company ; and that, for 
her part, she would rather follow me to the gjave 
than see me tear my clothes, and hang down my 
head, and sneak about with dirty shoes and blotted 
fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 

" My father, who had no other end in his propo- 
sal than to appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced, 
since I was not to live by my learning; for indeed 
tie had known very few students that had not some 
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stiffness in their manner. They therefore agreed, 
that a domestic tutor should be procured, and hired 
an honest gentleman of mean conversation and nar- 
row sentiments, but whom, having passed the com- 
mon forms of literary education, they implicitly con- 
cluded qualified to teach all that was to be learned 
from a scholar. He thought himself sufficiently ex- 
alted by being placed at the same table with his pu- 
pil, and had no other view than to perpetuate his fe- 
licity by the utmost flexibility of submission to all 
my mother's opinions and caprices. He frequently 
look away my book, lest I should mope with too 
much application, charged me never to write with- 
out turning up my ruffles, and generally brushed 
my coat before he dismissed me into the parlour. 

" He had no occasion to complain of too burden- 
some an employment : for my mother very judi- 
ciously considered, that I was not likely to grow 
politer in his company, and suffered me not to pass 
any more time in his apartment than my lesion re- 
quired. When I was summoned to my task, she en- 
joined me not to get any of my tutor's ways, who 
was seldom mentioned before me but for practices to 
be avoided. I was every moment admonished not 
to lean on my chair, cross my legs, or swing my 
hands like my tutor; and once my mother very se- 
riously deliberated upon his total dismission, because 
I began, she said, to learn his manner of sticking on 
my hat, and hud his bend in my shoulders, and his 
totter in my gait. 

" Such, however, was her care, that I escaped all 
these depravities ; and when 1 was only twelve years 
old had rid myself of every appearance of childish 
diffidence. 1 was celebrated round the country for 
the petulance of my remarks, and the quickness of 
my replies; and many a scholar five years older 
than myself have I dashed into confusion by the 
steadiness of my countenance, silenced by my readi- 
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virss of repartee, and tortured with envy by the ad* 
<Jiess with which 1 picked up a fan, presented a snuff- 
box, or received an empty tea-cup. 

" At fourteen I was completely skilled in all the 
niceties of dress, and I could not only enumerate all 
the variety of silks, and distinguish the product of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through a numerous 
company, and observe every deviation from the 
reigning mode. I was universally skilful in all the 
changes of expensive finery ; but as every one, they 
say, has something to which he is particularly bom, 
wan eminently knowing in Brussels lace. 

M The next year saw me advanced to the trust 
and power of adjusting the ceremonial of an assem- 
bly. All received their partners from my hand, and 
to me every stranger applied lor introduction. My 
heart now disdained the instructions of a tutor, who 
was rewarded with a small annuity for life, and left 
me qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myself. 

M In a short time 1 came to London, and as my 
father wqs well known among the higher classes of 
life, soon obtained admission to the most splendid 
assemblies and most crowded card tables. Here I 
found myself universally caressed and applauded: 
the ladies praised the fancy of my clothes, the beauty 
of my form, and the softness of my voice ; endea- 
voured in every place to^force themselves to my 
notice; and invited by a thousand oblique solicita- 
tions my attendance to the playhouse, and my salu- 
tions in the park. I was now happy to the utmost 
extent of my conception: I passed every morning 
in dress, every afternoon in visits, and every night 
in some select assemblies, where neither care nor 
knowledge were suffered to molest us. 

" After a few years, however, these delights be- 
came familiar, and I had leisuie to look round me 
with more attention. I then found that my flat- 
terers had very little power to relieve the languor of 
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gatiety, or recreate weariness, bv varied amusement; 
and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the sphere of 
my pleasures, and to try what satisfaction might be 
found in the society of men. I will not deny the 
mortification with which I perceived, that every man, 
whose name I had heard mentioned with respect, re- 
ceived me with a kind of tenderness nearly border- 
ing on compassion ; and that those whose reputation 
was not well established, thought it necessary to jus. 
tify their understandings, by treating me with con- 
tempt. One of these witlings elevated his crest, by 
asking me in a full coffee house the price of patches; 
and another whispered that he wondered why Mis* 
Frisk did not keep me that afternoon to watch her 
squirrel. 

" When I found myself thus hunted from all mas- 
culine conversation, by those who were themselves 
barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, and re- 
solved to dedicate my life to their service and their 
pleasure. But I find that 1 have now lost my charms. 
Of those with whom 1 entered the gay world, some 
are married, some have retired, and some have so 
much changed their opinion, that they scarcely pay 
any regard to my civilities, if there is any other man 
in the place. The new flight of beauties, to whom I 
have made my addresses, suffer me to pay the treat, 
and then titter with boys. So that I now find myself 
welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, unac- 
quainted with all that gives either use or dignity to 
life, are content to pass their hours between their 
bed and their cards, without esteem from the old, or 
reverence from the young. 

" I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that I hare 
reason to complain ; for surely the females ought to 
pay some regard to the age of him whose youth was 
passed in endeavours to please them. They that en- 
courage folly in the boy, have no right to punish it 
in the man. Yet 1 find, that though they lavish their 
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first fondness upon pertness and gaiety, they soon 
transfer their regard to other qualities, and ungrate- 
fully abandon their adorers to dream out their last 
years in stupidity and contempt. 

* I am, &c. 

u Florentulus." 



Uivorem, Posthume, ducts? 

Die qua Tisiphone, qui bus twagitare colubris ? 

Juv. 

A sober man like thee to change his life ! 
What fury would possess thee with a wife! 

Drydex. 

" To the Rambler. 

«« Sir, 

" I KNOW not whether it is always n proof 
of innocence to treat censure with coir. em pt. We 
owe so much reverence to the wisdom of mankind, 
as justly to wish, that our own opinion of our merit 
may be ratified by the concurrence of other suf- 
frages ; and since guilt and infamy must have the 
same effect upon intelligences unable to pierce 
beyond external appearance, and influenced often 
rather by example than precept, we are obliged to 
refute a false charge, lest we should countenance the 
crime which we have never committed. To>turn 
away from an accusation with supercilious silence, 
is equally in the power of him that is hardened by 
villany, and inspirited by innocence. The wall of 
brass, which Horace erects upon a clear conscience, 
may be sometimes raised by impudence or power; 
And we should always wish to preserve the dignity 
of virtue by adorning her with graces, which wicked- 
ness cannot assume, 

" For this reason I have determined no longer to 
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endure with either patient or sullen resignation, a 

reproach, which is, at least in my opinion, unjust; 
but will lay my case honestly before you, that you 
or your readers may at length decide it. 

u Whether you will be able to preserve your boasted 
impartiality, when you hear that I am considered as 
an adversary by half the female world, you may 
surely pardon me for doubling, notwithstanding the 
veneration to which you may imagine yourself en- 
titled by your age, your learning, your abstraction, 
or your virtue. Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has often 
overpowered the resolutions of the firm, and the 
reasonings of the wise, roused the old to sensibility, 
and subdued the rigorous to softness. 

" I am one of those unhappy beings, who have 
been marked out as husbands for many different 
women, and deliberated a hundred times on the 
brink of matrimony. I have discussed all the nuptial 
preliminaries so often, that I can repeat the forms in 
which jointures are settled, pjn money secured, and 
provisions for younger children ascertained ; but am 
at last doomed by general consent to everlasting 
solitude, and excluded by au irreversible decree from 
all hopes of connubial felicity. 1 am pointed out by 
every mother, as a man whose visits cannot be ad- 
mitted without reproach: who raises hopes only to 
embitter disappointment, and makes oftera only to 
seduce girls into a waste of that part of life, in which 
they might gain advantageous matches, and become 
mistresses and mothers 

I hope you will think that some part of this 
penal severity may justly ^be remitted, when I in- 
form you that I never yet professed love to a woman 
without sincere intentions of marriage ; that I have 
never continued an appearance of intimacy from the 
hour that my inclination changed, but to preserve 
her whom I was leaving from the shock of abrupt- 
ness or the ignominy of contempt ; that I always 
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endeavoured to give the ladies an opportunity of 
seeming to discard me; and that I never forsook a 
mistress for larger fortune, or brighter beauty, but 
because I discovered some irregularity in her con- 
duct, or some depravity in her mind ; not because I 
was charmed by another, but because I was offended 
by herself. 

u I was very early tired of that succession of amuse- 
ments by which the thoughts of most young men are 
dissipated, and had not long glittered in the splen- 
dour of an ample patrimony before I wished for the 
calm of domesiic happiness. Youth is naturally 
delighted with sprightliness and ardour, and there- 
fore I breathed out the sighs of my first affection at 
the feet of the gay, the sparkling, the vivacious 
Ferocula. I fancied to myself a perpetual source of 
happiness in wit never exhausted, and spirit never 
depressed ; looked with veneration on her readiness 
of expedients, contempt of difficulty, assurance of 
address, and promptitude of reply ; considered her 
as exempt, by some prerogative of nature, from the 
weakness and timidity of female minds; and con- 
gratulated myself upon a companion superior u> 
all common troubles and embarrassments. I was, 
indeed, somewhat disturbed by the unshaken perse- 
verance with which she enforced her demands of 
an unreasonable settlement ; yet I should have con- 
sented to pass my life in union with her, had not 
my curiosity led me to a crowd gathered in the street, 
where I found Ferocula, in the presence of hundreds, 
disputing for sixpence with a chairman. I saw her 
in so little need of assistance, that it was no breach 
of the laws of chivalry to forbear interposition, and 
I spared myself the shame of owning her acquaint- 
ance. I forgot some point of ceremony at our next 
interview, and soon provoked her to forbid me her 
presence, • 

" My nest attempt was upon a lady of great enri- 
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nence for learning and philosophy. I had frequently 
observed the barrenness and uniformity of connubial 
conversation, and therefore thought highly of my 
own prudence and discernment, when I selected 
from a multitude of wealthy beauties, the deej>-read 
Misoihea, who declared herself the inexorable enemy 
of ignorant pertness, and puerile levity ; and scarcely 
condescended to make tea, but for the linguist, the 
geometrician, the astronomer, or the poet. The queen 
of the Amazons was only to be gained by the fiwo 
who could conquer her in a single cnmbat ; and Mi- 
sothea's heart was only to bless the scholar who 
could overpower her by disputation. Amidst the 
fondest transports of courtship slTe could call for a 
definition of terms, and treated every argument with 
contempt that could not be reduced to regular 
syllogism. You may easily imagine, that I wished 
this courtship at an end: bntutien I desired her 
to shorten my torment*, and fix the day of my feli- 
city, we were led into a long conversation, in which 
Misothea endeavoured to demonstrate the folly of 
attributing choice and self-direction to any human 
being. It was not difficult to discover the dangeruf 
committing myself for ever to the arms of one wLo 
might at any time mistake the dictates of passion, or 
the calls of appetite, for the decree of fate ; or con- 
sider cuckoldom as necessary to the general system, 
as a link in the everlasting chain of successive 
causes. I therefore told her, that destiny had or- 
dained us to part, and that nothing should have torn 
me from her but the talons of necessity. 

" 1 then solici'ed the regard of the calm, the pru- 
dent, the economical Sophronia, a lady who con- 
sidered wit as dangerous, and learning as superfluous, 
and thought that the woman, who kept her house 
• clean, and her accounts exact, took receipts for every 
payment, and could find them at a sudden call, in- 
quired nicely after the condition of the tenants, read 
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the price of stocks once a week, and purchased every- 
thing at the best market, could want no accomplish- 
ments necessary to the happiness of a wise man. 
She discoursed with great solemnity on the care and 
vigilance which the superintendance of a family de- 
mands ; observed how many were ruined by con- 
fidence in servants ; and told me that she never ex- 
pected honesty but from a strong chest, and that the 
best storekeeper was the mistress's eye. Many such 
oracles of generosity she uttered, and made every 
clay new improvements in her schemes for t he regu- 
lation of her servants, and the distribution of her 
time. I was convinced, that whatever I might suffer 
from Sophronia, I should escape poverty ; and we 
therefore proceeded to adjust the settlements ac- 
cording to her own rule, fair and softly. Bot one 
morning her maid came to me in tears to entreat my 
interest for a reconciliation to her mistress, who had 
turned her out at night tor breaking six teeth in a 
tortoise-shell comb ; she had attended her lady from 
a distant province, and having not lived long enough 
to save much money, was destitute among strangers, 
and though of a good family, in danger of perishing 
in the streets, or of being compelled by hunger to 
prostitution. I made no scruple of promising to 
restore her ; but upon my first application to So- 
phronia, was answered with an air which called for 
approbation, that if she neglected her own affairs, I 
might suspect her of neglecting mine ; that the 
comb stood her in three half-crowns; that no servant 
should wrong her twice; and that indeed she took 
the first opportunity of parting with Philida, because, 
though sj)e was honest, her constitution was bad, and 
she thought her very likely to fall sick. Of our 
conference, I need not tell yon the effect ; it surely 
may he forgiven me, if on this occasion I forgot 
the decency of common fprms. 

u From two more ladies I was disengaged by find- 
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ing, that they entertained my rivals at the same time, 
and determined their choice by the liberality of our 
settlements. Another I thought myself justified in 
forsaking, because she gave my attorney a bribe to 
favour her in the bargain ; another, because I could 
never soften her to tenderness, till she heard that 
roost of my family had died young; and another, 
because, to increase her fortune by expectations, 
she represented her sister as languishing and con- 
sumptive. 

" I shall in another letter give the remaining part 
of my history of courtship. I presume, that I should 
hitherto have injured the majesty of female virtue, 
bad I not hoped to transfer my affection to higher 
merit. 

" I am, &c. 

" Hymenjeus." 



Qu<rdam parva qu\iem % sed non toleranda mart (is. 

Juv. 

Some faults, though small, intolerable grow. 

Drydek. 

H To the Rambler. 

" Sir, 

u I SIT down in pursuance of my late engage- 
ment to recount the remaining part of the adven- 
tures that befel me in my long quest of conjugal 
felicity, which, though I have not yet been so happy 
as 10 obtain it, I have at least endeavoured to deserve 
by unwearied diligence, without suffering from re- 
peated disappointments any abatement of my hope, 
or repression of my activity. 

*■ You must have observed in the world a speciesof 
mortal*, who employ themselves in promoting matri- 
mony, and without any visible motive of interest or 
vanity, without any discoverable impulse of malice 
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or benevolence, without any reason, but that they 
want objects of attention and topics of conversation, 
are incessantly busy in procuring wives and hus- 
bands. They fill the ears of every single man and 
woman with some convenient match, and when they 
are informed of your age and fortune, offer a partner 
of life with the same readiness, and the same in* 
difference, as a salesman, when he has taken mea- 
sure by his eye, fits his customer with a coat. 

11 It might be expected, that they should soon be 
discouraged from this officious interposition by re- 
sentment or contempt ; and that every man should 
determine the choice on which so much of his hap- 
piness must depend, by his own judgment and ob* 
servation : yet it happens, that as these proposals 
are generally made with a show of kindness, they 
seldom provoke anger, but are at Worst heard with 
patience, and forgotten. They influence weak 
minds to approbation ; for many are sure to find in 
a new acquaintance whatever qualities report has 
taught them to expect ; and in more powerful and 
active understandings they excite curiosity; and 
sometimes, by a lucky chance, bring persons of 
similar tempers within the attraction of each other. 

u I was known to possess a fortune, and to want a 
wife ; and therefore was frequently attended by 
these hymeneal solicitors, with whose importunity I 
was sometimes diverted, and sometimes perplexed ; 
for they contended for me as vultures for a carcase ; 
each employing all his eloquence, and all his arti- 
fices, to enforce and promote his own scheme, from 
the success of which he was to receive no uther ad- 
vantage than the pleasure of defeating others equally 
eager, and equally industrious. 

"An invitation to sup with one of those busy 
friends, made me, by a concerted chance, acquainted 
with Camilla, by whom it was expected, that I 
should be suddenly and irresistibly enslaved. The 
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lady, whom the same kindness had brought, without 
her own concurrence, into the lists of love, seemed 
to think me at least worthy of the honour of capti- 
vity ; and exerted the power, both of her eyes and 
wit, with so much art and spirit, that though I had 
been too often deceived by appearances to devote my- 
self irrevocably at the first interview, yet 1 could not 
suppress some raptures of admiration, and flutters of 
desire. 1 was easily persuaded to make nearer ap- 
proaches ; but soon discovered, that an union with 
Camilla was not much to be wished. Camilla pro- 
fessed a boundless contempt for the folly, levity, ig- 
norance, and impertinence of her own sex ; and very 
frequently expressed her wonder that men of learn- 
ing or experience could submit to trifle away life 
*nth beings incapable of solid thought. In mixed 
companies, she always associated with the men, and 
declared her satisfaction when the ladies retired. If 
any short excuision in the country was proposed, 
she commonly insisted upon the exclusion of women 
from the party ; because, where they were admitted 
the time was wasted in frothy compliments, weak in- 
dulgences, and idle ceremonies. To show the great- 
ness of her mind, she avoided all compliance with 
the fashion; and to boast the profundity of her 
know ledge, mistook the various textures of silk, con- 
founded tabbies with damasks, and sent for ribbands 
by wrong names. 8he despised the commerce of 
stated visits, a farce of empty form without instruc- 
tion ; and congratulated herself that she never 
learned to write message cards. She often ap- 
plauded fhe noble sentiment of Plato, who rejoiced 
that lie was bnrti a man rather than a woman ; pro- 
claimed her approbation of Swift's opinion, that wo- 
men art* only a higher species of monkeys; and con- 
fessed, that when she considered the behaviour, or 
heard the conversation of her sex, she could not but 
torsive the Turks for suspecting them to want souls. 
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u It was the joy and pride of Camilla to have 
provoked, by this insolence, all the rage of hatred 
and all the persecutions of calumny ; nor was she 
ever more elevated with her own superiority, than 
when she talked of female anger, and female cun- 
ning. 'Well,' says she, ' has nature provided that 
such virulence should be disabled by folly, and such 
cruelty be restrained by impotence?' 

n Camilla doubtless expected, that wh.it she lost on 
one side she should gain on the other ; and ima- 
gined, that every male heart would be open to a lady, 
who made such generous advances to the borders of 
virility. But man, ungrateful man, instead of 
springing forward to meet her, shrunk back at her 
approach. She was persecuted by the ladies as a 
deserter, and at best received by the men only as a 
fugitive. 1, for my part, amused myself awhile with 
her fopperies, but novelty soon gave way to detes- 
tation, for nothing out of the common order of na- 
ture can be long borne. 1 had no inclination to a 
wife who had the ruggedness of a man without his 
force, and the ignorance of a woman without her 
softness; nor could I think my quiet and honour to 
be entrusted to such audacious virtue as was hourly 
courting danger, anil soliciting assault. 

" My next mistress was Nitella, a lady of gentle 
mien and soft voice, always speaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direction from those with whom 
chance had brought her into company. In Nitella 
I promised myself an ea>;y friend, with whom I 
might loiter away the day without disturbance or al- 
tercation. I therefore soon resolved to address her, 
but was discouraged from prosecuting my courtship 
by observing, that her apartments were superstitious- 
ly regular ; and that, unless she had notice of my 
visit, she was never to be seen. There is a kind of 
anxious cleanliness which I have always noted as the 
characteristic of a slattern; it is the superfluous 
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scrupulosity of guilt, dreading discovery, and shun- 
ning suspicion: it is the violence of an effort against 
babi', which, being impelled by external motives, 
cannot stop at the middle point. 

" Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance ; and seldom could forbear to discover, 
by her uneasiness and constraint, that her attention 
was burdened, and her imagination engrossed: I 
therefore concluded, that, being only occasionally 
and ambitiously dressed, she was not familiarized to 
her own ornaments. There are so many competitors 
for the fame of cleanliness, that it is not hard to gain 
information of those that fail, from those that desire 
to excel : I quickly found, that Nitella passed her 
time between finery and dirt; and \%as always in a 
v rapper, nightcap, and slippers, * hen she was not 
decorated for immediate show. 

M I was then led by my evil destiny to Charybdis, 
who never neglected an opportunity of seizing a 
new prey when it came within her reach. I thought 
myself quickly made happy by permission to attend 
her to public places; and pleased my own vanity 
viii imagining the envy which I should raise in a 
thousand hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged 
favourite of Charybdis. She soon after hinted her 
intention to take a ramble for a fortnight into a part 
of the kingdom which she had never >een, I soli- 
cited the happiness of accompanying her, which, 
after a short reluctance, was indulged me. She had 
no other curiosity in her journey than after all pos- 
sible means of expense; and was every moment 
taking occasion to mention some delicacy, which I 
knew ii my duty upon such notices to procore. 

After our return, being now more familiar, she 
told me, w henever \>e met, of *ume new diversion ; 
at night she had notice of a charming company that 
would h.eakfast in the gardens; and in the morning 
had been informed of some new song iu the opera, 
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some new dress at the playhouse, or some performer 
at a concert, whom she longed to hear. Her intel- 
ligence was such, that there never w;is a show, to 
which she did not summon me on the second day ; 
and as she hated a crowd, and could not go alone, I 
was ohliged to attend at some intermediate hour, and 
pay the price of a whole company. When we 
passed the streets, she was often charmed with some 
trinket in the toy-shops; and from moderate desires 
of seals and snuff- boxes, rose, by degrees, to gold 
and diamonds. I now began to find the smile of 
Chary bdis too costly for a private purse, and added 
one more to six-and- forty lovers, whose fortune and 
patience her rapacity had exhausted. 

" Imperia then took possession of my affections ; 
but kept them only for a short time. She had newly 
inherited a large fortune, and having spent the 
early part of her life in the perusal of romances, 
brought with her life into the gay world al! the pride 
of Cleopatra ; expected nothing less than vows, al- 
tars, and sacrifices; and thought her charms disho- 
noured, and her power infringed, by the softest op- 
position to her sentiments, or the smallest trans- 
gression of her commands. Time might indeed 
cure this species of pride in a mind not naturally 
undisceming, and vitiated only by faUe representa- 
tions; but the operations of time are slow ; and I 
therefore left her to grow wise at leisure, or to con- 
tinue in error at her own expense. 

" Thus 1 have hitherto, in spite of myself, passed 
my life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, 
often tell me, that I flatter my imagination with 
♦higher hopes than human nature can gratify ; that I 
dress up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of per- 
fection, and then enter the world to look for the 
same excellenre in corporeal beauty. But surely, 
Mr. Rambler, it is not madness to hope for some 
terrestrial lady unstained with the spots which I 
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have been describing ; at least I am resolved to pur- 
sue my search, for I am so far from thinking meanly 
of marriage, that I believe it able to aflbrd the high- 
est happiness decreed to our present state; and if 
after all these miscarriages I find a woman that fills 
up my expectation, you shall hear once inure from 

* Yours, &c. 

u Hymenjeus." 



Optat ephippia bos ; piger optat ararc culm! Ins. 

Hor. 

Thus the slow ox would gaudy trappings claim ; 
The sprightly horse would plough • - - 

Francis. 

* To the Rambler. 

Sir, 

" I WAS the second son of a country gen- 
tleman, by the daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
London. My father having by his marriage freed 
the estate from a heavy mortgage, and paid his sis- 
ters their portions, thought himself discharged from 
all obligation to farther thought, and entitled to 
spend trie rest of his life in rural pleasures. He 
therefore spared nothing that might contribute to 
the completion of his felicity; he procured the best 
guns and horses that the kingdom could supply, paid 
large salaries to his groom and huntsman, and be- 
came the envy of the country for the discipline of 
his hounds. But above all his other attainments, he 
was eminent for a breed of pointers and setting clogs, 
which by long and vigilant cultivation he had so 
much improved, that not a partridge or heathcock 
could rest in security, and game, of whatever spe- 
cies, that dared to light upon his manor, was beaten 
down by his shot, or covered wiih his nets. 

" My elder brother was very early initiated in the 
chace, and at an age when other boys are creeping 
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like snails unwillingly to school, he could wind the 
horn, beat the bushes, bound over hedges, and swim 
rivers. When the huntsman one day broke li is leg, 
he supplied his place wilh equal abilities, and came 
home with the scut in his hat, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the whole village. I being either delicate 
or timorous, less desirous of honour, or less capable 
of sylvan heroism, was always the favourite of my 
mother ; because I kept my coat clean, and my 
complexion free from freckles, and did not come 
home, like my brother, mired and tanned, nor carry 
corn in my hat to the horse, nor bring dirty curs 
into the parlour. 

" My mother had not been taught to amuse her- 
self with books, and being much inclined to despise 
the ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, 
disdained to learn their sentiments or conversation, 
and had made no addition to the notions which she 
had brought from the precincts of Cornhill. She 
was, therefore, always recounting the glories of 
the city ; enumerating the succession of mayors ; 
celebrating the magnificence of the banquets at 
Guildhall; and relating the civilities paid her at 
the companies* feasts by men, of whom some are 
now made aldermen, some have fined for sheriffs, 
and none are worth less than forty thousand pounds. 
She frequently displayed her father's greatness; told 
of the large bills which he had paid at sight; of 
the sums for which his word would pass upon the 
Exchange; the heaps of gold which he used on 
Saturday night to toss about with a shovel : the ex- 
tent of his warehouse, and the strength of his doors ; 
and when she relaxed her imagination with lower 
subjects, described the furniture of their country 
house, or repeated the wit of the clerks and porters. 

" By these narratives I was fired with the splen- 
dour and dignity of London, and of trade. I there- 
fore dev«ted myself to a shop, and warmed my 
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imagination from year to year with inquiries about 
the privileges of a freeman, the power of the com- 
mon council, the dignity of a wholesale dealer, and 
the grandeur of mayoralty, to which my mother as* 
sured me that many had arrived, who began the 
world with less than myself. 

" I was very impatient to enter into a path which 
led to such honour and felicity ; but was forced for 
a time to endure some repression of my eagerness, 
for it was my grandfather's maxim, that a young 
man seldom makes much money who is out of his 
time before two-aod-twenty. They thought it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to keep me at home till the pro- 
per age, without any other employment than that of 
learning merchants' accounts, and the art of regu- 
lating books; but at length the tedious days elapsed, 
I was transplanted to tov\n, and, with great satisfac- 
tion to myself, bound to a haberdasher. 

My master, who had no conception of any vir- 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, bad 
all the good qualities which naturally arise from t 
close and unwearied attention to the main chance; 
his desire to gain wealth was so well tempered by 
the vanity of showing it, that, without any other 
principle of action, he lived in the esteem of the 
whole commercial world ; and was always treated 
with respect by the only men whose good opinion 
he valued or solicited, those who were universally 
allowed to be richer than himself. 

u By his instructions I learned in a few weeks to 
handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make 
up parcels with exact frugality of paper and pack- 
thread ; and soon caught from my fellow apprentices 
the true grace of a counter bow, the careless air with 
which a small pair of scales is to be held between 
the fingers, and the vigour and sprightliness with 
winch the box, after the ribband has been cut, is 
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returned into its place. Having no desire of any 
higher employment, and therefore employing ail 
my powers to the knowledge of my trade, I was 
quickly master of all that could be known, became 
a critic in small wares, contrived new variations of 
figures and new mixtures of colours, and was some- 
times consulted by the weavers, when they pro- 
jected fashions for the ensuing spring. 

u With all these accomplishments, in the fourth 
year of my apprenticeship, I paid a visit* to my 
friends in the country, where 1 expected to be re- 
ceived as a new ornament of the family, and con- 
sulted by the neighbouring gentlemen as a master 
of pecuniary knowledge, and by the ladies as an 
oracle of the mode. But unhappily, at the first 
public table to which I was invited, appeared a stu- 
dent of the Temple and an officer of the guards, 
who looked upon me with a smile of contempt, which 
destroyed at once all my hopes of distinction, so 
that I durst hardly raise my eyes, for fear of en- 
countering their superiority of mien. Nor was my 
courage revived by any opportunities of displaying 
my knowledge ; tor the Templar entertained the 
company for part of the day with historical narra- 
tives and political observations; and the colonel 
afterwards detailed the adventures of a birthnight, 
told the claims and expectations of the courtiers, 
and gave an account of assemblies, gardens, and di- 
versions. I, indeed, essayed to fill up a pause in a 
parliamentary debate with aJ'aint mention of trade, 
and Spaniards ; and once attempted, with some 
warmth, to correct a gross mistake about a silver 
breast-knot; but neither of my antagonists seemed 
to think a reply necessary ; they resumed their dis- 
course without emotion, and again engrossed the 
attention of the company ; nor did one of the ladies 
appear desirous to know my opinion of her dress, 
or to hear how long the carnation shot with white, 
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that was then new amongst them, had been anti- 
quated in town. 

u As I knew that neither of these gentlemen h*4 
more money than myself, I could not discover what 
had depressed me in their presence, nor why they 
were considered by others as more worthy of atten- 
tion and respect; and therefore resolved, when we 
met again, to rouse my spirit, and force myself into 
notice. I went very early to the next weekly meet- 
ing, and was entertaining a small circle very suc- 
cessfully with a minute representation of my Lord 
Mayor's show, when the colonel entered, careless 
and gay, sat down with a kind of unceremonious 
civility* and, without appearing to intend any in- 
terruption, drew my audience away to the other 
part of the room, to which I had not the courage to 
follow them. Soon after came in the lawyer, not 
indeed with the same attraction of mien, but with 
greater powers of language ; and by one or other 
the company was so happily amused, that 1 was 
neither heard nor seen, nor was able to give any 
other proof of my existence than that I put round 
the glass, and was in my turn permitted to name 
the toast. 

" My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me 
in my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps Uiese 
showy talkers were hardly able to pay every one his 
own; that he who has money in his pocket need 
not care what any man says of him ; that, if I 
minded my trade, the time would come when law- 
yers and soldiers would be glad to borrow out of 
my purse; and that it is fine, when a man can set 
his hands to his sides, and say he is wonh forty 
thousand pounds every day of the year. These 
and na iy more such consolations anil t ncourage- 
rm.ns 1 received from my goo J mother, which, 
however, did not much allay my uneasiness; for 
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having by some accident heard, that the country 
ladies despised her as a cit, 1 had therefore no 
longer much reverence for her opinions, hut 
considered her as one whose Lnorance and 
prejudice had hurried me, though with* ut ill in- 
tentions, into a state of meanness and ignominy, 
from which I could not find any possibility of 
rising to the rank which my ancestors had always 
held. 

" I returned, however, to my master, and busied 
myself among thread, and silks, and laces, but with- 
out my former cheerfulness and alacrity. I had 
now no longer any felicity in contemplating the 
exact disposition of my powdered curls, the equal 
plaits cf my ruffles, or the glossy blackness of my 
shoes ; nor heard with my former elevation those 
compliments which ladies sometimes condescended 
to pay me on my readiness in twisting a paper, or 
counting out the change. The term of young 
man, with which I was sometimes honoured, as I 
carried a parcel to the door of a coach, tortured 
my imagination; I grew negligent of my person 
and sullen in my temper, olten mistook the de- 
mands of the customers, treated their caprices and 
objections with contempt, and received and dis- 
missed them with surly silence. 

•* My master was afraid le*t the shop should suffer 
by this change of my behaviour ; and therefore, 
after some expostulations posted me in the ware- 
house, and preserved nie Irom the danger and re- 
proach of desertion, to which my disconte nt woHild 
certainly have urged me, had 1 continued any 
longer behind the coun'er. 

" In the sixth year of my servitude my brother 
died of drunken joy, fur having run down a fox, 
that had baffled all the packs in the province. I 
was now heir, and with the hearty consent of my 
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master commenced gentleman. The adventures 

in which my new character engaged me shall be 
communicated in another letter by, Sir, 
44 Yours, &c. 

99 MlSOCAPELUS." 



Quo temel est imhttta recens, servabit odorcm 
Testa din. 

Hon. 

W hat season d first the vessel, keeps the taste. 

Creech, 

* To the Rambler. 

* Sir, 

" THOUGH I have so long found myself 
deluded by projects of honour and distinction, that I 
often resolve to admit ihem no more into my art; yet 
how determinately soevet excluded, they always 
recover their dominion by force or stratagem; and 
whenever, after the shortest relaxation of vigilance, 
reason and caution return to their charge, they 
find hope again in possession, with all her train ot 
pleasures dancing about her. 

" Even while I am preparing to write a history 
of disappointed expectations, 1 cannot forbear to 
flatter myself, that you and your readers are impa- 
tient for my performance ; and that the sons of 
learning have laid down several of your late papers 
with discontent, when they found that Misocapelus 
had delayed to continue his narrative. 

" But the desire of gratifying the expectations 
that I have raised is not the only motive of this 
relation, which, having once promised it, I think 
myself no longer at liberty to forbear. For how- 
ever I may have wished to clear myself from every 
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other adhesion of trade, I hope I shall be always 
wise enough to retain my punctuality, and, amidst 
all my new arts of politeness, continue to despise 
negligence, and detest falsehood. 

u When the death of my brother had dismissed 
me from the duties of a shop, I considered myself as 
restored to the rights of my birth, and entitled to 
the rank and reception which my ancestors ob- 
tained. I was, however, embarrassed with many 
difficulties at my first re-entrance into the world ; 
for my haste to be a gentleman inclined me to 
precipitate measures; and every accident, that 
forced me back towards my old station, was consi- 
dered by me as an obstruction of my happiness. 

" It was with no common grief and indignation, 
that I found my former companions still daring to 
claim my notice, and the journeymen and appren- 
tices sometimes pulling me by the sleeves as I was 
walking in the street, and without any terror of 
my new sword, which was notwithstanding of an 
uncommon size, inviting me to partake of a bottle 
at the old house, and entertaining me with histories 
of the girls in the neighbourhood. 1 had always, 
in my official state, been kept inawe by lace and 
embroidery, and imagined that to fright away these 
unwelcome familiarities, nothing was necessary, 
but that I should, by splendour of dress, proclaim 
my re-union with a higher rank. I therefore sent 
for my tailor; ordered a suit with twice the usual 
quantity of lace ; and, that I might not let my per- 
secutors increase their confidence, by the habi^ of 
accosting me, staid at home till it was made. 

" This week of confinement 1 passed in prac- 
tising a forbidding frown, a smile of condescension, 
a slight salutation, and an abrupt departure; and 
in four mornings was able to turn upon my heel 
with so much levity and sprightliness, that 1 made 
no doubt of discouraging all public attempts upon 
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my dignity. I therefore issued fr>rth in my new 
coat, with a resolution of dazzling intimacy to a 
fitter d 'stance ; and pleased mvself with the timi- 
dity and reverence which 1 should impress upon 
all who had hitherto presumed to hara:s me with 
their freedoms. But whatever was the cause, I did 
not find myself received with any new degree of 
re>p ct; those whom I intended to drive from me 
ventured to advance with their usual phrases of 
henevolence ; and those whose acquaintance I 
solicited grew more supercilious and reserved. I 
began s »on t<i repent the expense, by which I 
had procured no advantage, and to suspect that 
a shining dress like a weighty weapon, has no 
force in iiself, but owes all its eilicacy to him that 
wears it. 

" Many were the mortifications and calamities 
which 1 was condemned to sutler in mv initiation 
to politeness. I was so much tortured by the in- 
cessant civilities of my companions, that I never 
passed through that region of the city but in a chair 
with the curtains drawn ; and at last left my 
lodgings, and fixed myself in the verge of the 
coui L Here I endeavoured to be thought a gen- 
tleman just returned fro m his travels, and was 
pleased to have my landlord believe, that I was 
in some danger from importunate creditors, but this 
scheme was quickly defeated by a form il deputation 
sent to oiler me. though I had now retired from 
business, the freedom of my company. 

" I was now detected in trade, and therefore re- 
solved to stay no (longer. I hired another apart- 
ment, and changed my servants. Here I lived 
very happily for three months, and, with secret 
satisfaction, often overheard the family celebrating 
the greatness and felicity of the esquire; though 
the conversation seldom ended without some com- 
plaint of my covetousness, or some remark upon 
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my language or my gait. I now began to venture 
into the public walks, an*] to know the faces of 
nobles and beauties ; but could not observe with- 
out wonder as I passed by them how frequently 
they were talking of a tailor. I longed, however, 
to be admitted to conversation, and was somewhat 
weary of walking in crowds without a companion, 
yet continued to come and go with the rest, till a 
lady, whom I endeavoured to protect in a crowded 
passage, as she was about to step into her chaiiot, 
thanked me for my civility, and told me, that, as 
she had often distinguished me for my modest and 
respectful behaviour, whenever I set up for my- 
self, I might expect to see her among my first 
customers. 

" Mere was an end of all my ambulatory projects. 
I indeed sometimes entered the walks again, but 
was always b asted by this destructive lady, whose 
mischievous generosity recommended me to her 
acquaintance. Being therefore forced to practise 
my adscititious character upon another stage, I 
betook myself to a coffee house frequented by wits, 
among whom I learned in a short time the cant of 
criticism, and talked so loudly and volubly of 
nature, and manners, and sentiment, and diction, 
and similies, and contrasts, and action, and pronun- 
ciation, that 1 was often desired to lead the hiss 
and clap, and was feared and hated by the players 
and the poets. Many a sentence have I hissed, 
which I did not understand, and many a groan nave 
I uttered, when the ladies were weeping in the 
boxes. At last a malignant author, whose per- 
formance 1 had persecuted through the nine nights, 
wrote an epigram upon Tape the Critic, which 
drove me from the pit for ever. 

* My desire to be a tine gentleman still conti- 
nued : I therefore, after a short suspense, chose a new 
set of friends at the gaming table, ami was for some 
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time pleased with the civility and openness with 
which I found myself treated. 1 was indeed ob- 
liged to play ; but, being naturally timorous and 
vigilant, was never surprised into large sums. 
What might have been the consequence of long 
familiarity with these plunderers, 1 had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing ; for one night the constables 
entered and seized us, and I was once more com- 
pelled to sink into my former condition, by sending 
for my old master to attest my character. 

* When I was deliberating to what new qualifi- 
cations 1 should aspire, 1 was summoned into the 
country, by an account of my father's death. 
Here I had hopes of being able to distinguish 
myself, and to support the honour of my family. 
I therefore bought guns ami horses, and, contrary 
to the expectation of the tenants, increased the 
salary of the huntsman. But when I entered the 
field, it wa« soon discovered that I was not destined 
to the glories of the chace. 1 was afraid or thorns 
in the thicket, and of dirt in the marsh; 1 shi- 
vered on the brink of a river while the sportsmen 
crossed it, and trembled at the sight of a five- 
bar gate. When the sport and danger were 
over, 1 was still equally disconcerted ; for I was 
effeminate, though not delicate, and could only 
join a feeble whispering voice in the clamours of 
their triumph. 

u A fall, by which my ribs were broken, soon 
recalled me to domestic pleasures, and I exerted 
all my art to obtain the favour of the neighbouring 
ladies; but wherever I came, there was always 
some unlucky conversation upon ribbands, fillets, 
pins, or thread, which drove all my stock of com- 
pliments out of my memory, and overwhelmed me 
with shame and dejection. 

" Thus I passed the ten first years after the 
death of my brother, in which 1 have learned 
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at last to repress that ambition which I could 
never gratify ; and instead of wasting more of 
my life in vain endeavours alter accomplish- 
ments, which, if not early acquired, no endea- 
vours can obtain, I shall confine my care to those 
higher excellencies which are in every man's 
pov\er; and though I cannot enchant affection by 
elegance and ease, hope to secure esteem by 
honesty and truth. 

" I am, &c. 

" MlSOCAPELUS." 



— Omnes UlacrymubUes 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, 

In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown, 

Francis. 

CICERO has, with his usual elegance and magni- 
ficence of language, attempted, in his relation of 
the dream of Scipio, to depn ciate those honours 
for which he himself appears to have panted with 
restless solicitude, by showing v\ i t h i n what narrow 
limits all that tame and celebrity which man can 
hope for from man is circumscribed. 

" You see," says Alricanus, pointing at the 
earth horn the celestial regions, " that the globe 
assigned to the le&idence and habitation of human 
beings is of small dimensions . how then can you 
obtain from the praise of men any g'ory worthy 
of a wish ? Of i his little world the inhabited parts 
are neither numemus nor wide; even the spots 
where men are to be found are broke- n by intervening 
desarts ; arid the nations i re so separated as that 
noihing can be t ansmitted from < ne to another. 
With the people of the outh, by whom the oppo- 
site part of the earth is possessed, you have 1.0 in- 
tercourse ; and by how small a tract do you com* 
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municate with the countries of the north ? The 
territory which you inhabit is no more than a 
scanty island inclosed by a small body of water, 
to which you give the name of the Great Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean. And even in this known and 
frequented continent, what hope can you enter- 
tain, that your renown will pass the stream of the 
Ganges or the cliffs of Caucasus ? Or by whont 
will your name be uttered in the extremities of the 
north or south, towards the rising or the setting 
sun ? So narrow is the space to which your fame 
can be propagated ; and even there how long will 
it remain ? " 

He then proceeds to assign natural causes why 
fame is not only narrow in its extent, but short in 
iu duration ; he observes the difference between 
the computation of time in earth and heaven, and 
declares, that, according to the celestial chronology, 
no human honours can last a single year. 

Such are the objections by which Tully has made 
a show of discouraging the pursuit of fame; ob- 
jections which sufficiently discover his tenderness 
and regard for his darling phantom. Homer, 
when the plan of his poem made the death of 
Patroclin necessary, resolved at least that he 
should die with honour ; and therefore brought 
down against him the patron god of Troy, and 
left to Hector only the mean task of giving the 
last blow to an enemy whom a divine hand had 
disabled from resistance. Thus Tully ennobles 
fame, which he professes to degrade, by opposing 
it to celestial happiness ; he confines not its extent 
but by the boundaries of nature, nor contracts its 
duration but by representing it small in the esti- 
mation of superior beings. He still admits it the 
highest and noblest of terrestrial objects, and al- 
leges little more against it, than that it is neither 
without end, nor without limits. 
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What might be the effect of these observations, 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman under- 
standings, cannot be determined ; but lew of those 
who shall in the present age read my humble ver- 
sion will tind then^elves much depressed in their 
hopes, or retarded in their designs; for 1 am not 
inclined to believe, that they who among us pass 
their lives in the cultivation or koowledge, or acqui- 
sition of power, have very anxiously inquired what 
opinions prevail on the laither banks ol the Ganges, 
or invigorated any eilort by the desire of spreading 
their renown among the clans of Caucasus. The 
hopes ami tears of modern minds are conient to range 
111 a narrower compass; a single nation, and a few 
years, have generally sufficient amplitude to fill our 
imaginations. 

A utile consideration \mII indeed teach us, that 
fame has other limits than mountains and oceans; 
and that he* who places happiness in the frequent 
repetition ol his name, may spend his life in propa- 
gating it without any danger of weeping for new 
WOrlds, or necessity of passing the Atlantic sea. 

1 he numbers, to whom any real and perceptible 
good or evil can be derived by the greatest power, 
or most active d iigence, are inconsiderable ; and, 
vvhere neither benefit nor mischief operate, the only 
motive to the mention or remembrance of others it 
curiosity ; a passion, which, though in some degree, 
universally a^ociaied to reason, is easily confined, 
overborne, or diverted from any particular object. 

Among the lower c lasses ol mankind, there wilhbe 
found very little desire of any other knowledge, than 
what may contribute immediately to the relief of 
some pressing uneasiness, or the attainment of some 
riear advantage. i he Turks are said to hear with 
wonder a proposal t«» walk out only that they may 
walk bac k ; and in uire why any man should la- 
bour for nothing : so those whose condition has 
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always restrained them to the contemplation of their 
own necessities, and who have been accustomed to 
look forward only to a small distance, will scarcely 
understand, why nights and days should be spent 
in studies, which end in nev studies, and which, 
according to Malherb's observation, do not tend 
to lessen the price of bread ; nor will the trader or 
manufacturer easily be persuaded, that much plea- 
sure can arise from the mere knowledge of actions 
performed iu remote region*, or in distant times; or 
that any thins? can deserve their inquiry, of which 
xAiof oiov ax« opev «5f n )$[jlev, we can only hear the 
report, but which cannot influence our lives by any 
consequences. 

The truth is, that very few have leisure from in- 
dispensable business to employ their thoughts upon 
narrative or characters ; and among those to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of living more by their 
own choice, many create to themselves engagements, 
by the indulgence of some petty ambition, i he ad- 
mission of some insatiable desire, or the toleration of 
some predominant passion. The man, whose whole 
wish is to accumulate money, has no other care than 
to collect interest, to estimate securities, and to en- 
gage for mortgages : the lover disdains to turn his 
ear to any other name than that of Corinna ; and 
the courtier thinks the hour lost, which is not spent 
in promoting his interest and facilitating his advance- 
ment. The adventures of valour and the discoveries 
of science will find a cold reception, when thev are 
obtruded upon an attention thus busy with its fa- 
vourite amusement, and impatient of interruption or 
disturbance. 

But not only such employments as seduce atten- 
tion by appearances of dignity, or promises of hap- 
piness, may restrain the mind from excursion and 
inquiry ; curiosity may be equally destroyed by IcmS 
formidable enemies ; it may be dissipated in trifles, 
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or congealed by indolence. The sportsman and the 
man of dress have their heads filled with a fox or a 
horse race, a feather or a ball ; and live in ignorance 
of every thing beside with as much content as lie 
that heaps up gold, or solicits preferment, digs the 
field, or beats the anvil ; and some yet lower in the 
ranks of intellect dream out their days without 
pleasure or business, without joy or sorrow, nor ever 
rouse from their lethargy to hear or think. 

Even of those who have dedicated themselves to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confined their 
curiosity to a few objects, and have very little incli- 
nation to- promote any fame, but that which their 
own studies entitle them to partake. The naturalist 
has no desire to know the opinions or conjectures of 
the philologer ; the botanist looks upon the astro- 
nomer as being unworthy of his regard : the lawyer 
scarcely heacs the name of a physician without con- 
tempt ; and he that is growing great and happy by 
electrifying a bottle, wonders how the world can be 
engaged by trifling prattle about war or peace. 

If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled 
with his actions and praises, shall subduct from 
the number of his encomiasts all those who are 
placed below the flight of fame, and who hear in 
the valleys of life no voice but that of necessity ; 
all those who imagine themselves too important 
to regard him, and consider the mention of his 
name as an usurpation of their time; all who are 
too much or too little pleased with themselves to 
attend to any thing external ; all who are attracted 
by pleasure, or chained clown by pain, to unvaried 
ideas ; all who are withheld from attending his tri- 
umph by different pursuits; and all who slumber in 
universal negligence : he will find his renown 
straitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of 
Caucasus, and perceive that no man can be venera- 
ble or formidable, but to a small part of his fellow- 
creatures. 
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That we may not languish in our endeavours after 

txcellence, it is necessary, that, as Africanus coun- 
sels his descendant, •* we raise our eyes to higher 
prospects, and contem plate our future and eternal 
state, without giving up our hearts to the praise of 
crowds or fixing our hopes on such rewards, as 
human power can bestow." 



Quit scit, an adjiciant hod'terme crastina summit 
Tempora pi ruperi ! Hor. 

Who knows if Heav'n, with ever bounteous power, 
Shall add to-morrow to the present hour! Franc i*. 

I SAT yesterday morning employed in deliberating 
on which, among the various subjects that occurred 
to my imagination, I should bestow the paper of 
to-day. Ater a short effort of meditation, by which 
nothing was determined, I grew every moment more 
irresolute, my ideas wandered from the first intention, 
and 1 rather wished to think, than thought upon any 
settled subject ; till at last 1 was awakened fiomthis 
dream of study by a summons from the press ; the 
time was come for which I had been thus negligently 
purposing to provide^ and however dubious or slug* 
gish, I was now necessitated to write. 

Though to a writer whose design is so compre- 
hensive and miscellaneous, that lie may accommo- 
date himself with a topic from every scene of life, or 
?iew of nature, it is no great aggravation of his task 
to be obliged to a sudden composition ; y?t I could 
not forbear to reproach myself for having so bog 
neglected what was unavoidably to be done, and of 
which every moment's idleness increased the diffi- 
culty. There was, however, some pleasure in re- 
flecting, that 1, who had only trifled till diligence 
was necessary, might still congratulate myself upon 
my Muperiority to multiiudes who have trifled till 
diligence is vain ; who can by no degree of activity 
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or resolution recover the opportunities which have 
slipped away ; and who are condemned by their 
own carelessness to hopeless calamity and barren 
sorrow. 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally escaped is one of the general 
weaknesses, which, in spite of the instruction of 
moralists and the remonstrances of reason, prevail to 
a greater or less degree in eve.y mind; even they 
who most steadily withstand it, find it, if not the 
most violent, the most pertinacious of their passions, 
always renewing its attacks, and, though often van- 
quished, never <itstroyed. 

It is indeed natural to have particular regard to 
the time present, and to be most solicitous for that 
which is by its nearness enabled to make the strong- 
est impressions. When therefore any sharp pain is 
to be suffered, or any formidable danger to be in- 
curred, we can scarcely exempt ourselves wholly 
from the seducements of imagination; we readily 
believe that another day will bring some support or 
advantage which we now want; and are easily per- 
suaded, that the moment of necessity, which we 
desire never to arrive, is at a great distance from 
us. 

Thus life is languished away in the gloom of 
anxiety, and consumed in collecting resolution which 
the next morning dissipates; in forming purposes 
which we scarcely hope to keep, and reconciling 
ourselves to our own cowardice by excuses, which, 
while we admit them, we know to be absurd. Our 
firmness is by the continual contemplation of misery 
hourly impaired ; every submission to our fear en- 
larges Us dominion ; we not only waste that time in 
which the evil we dread might have been suffered 
and surmounted, but even where procrastination pro- 
duces no absolute increase of our difficulties, makes 
them less superable to ourselves by habitual terrors. 
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When evils cannot be avoided, it is wise to contract 
the interval of expectation ; to meet the mischief 
which will overtake us if we fly; and suffer only 
their real malignity without the conflicts of doubt 
and anguish of anticipation. 

To act is far easier than to suffer ; yet we every 
day see the progress of life retarded by the vis iner- 
tia, the mere repugnance to motion, and find multi- 
tudes repining at the want of that which nothing 
but idleness hinders them from enjoy ing. The case 
of Tantalus, in the region of poetic punishment, was 
somewhat to be pitied, because the fruits that hung 
abmit him retired from his hand; but what tender- 
ness cam be claimed by those who, though perhaps 
they suffer tfee pains of Tantalus, will never lift their 
bands for their own relief? 

There is nothing more common among this torpid 
r generation than murmars and complaints ; murmurs 
at uneasiness which only vacancy and suspicion ex- 
pose them to feel, and complaints of distresses which 
it is in their own power to remove. Laziness is 
commonly associated with timidity. Either fear 
originally prohibits endeavours by infusing despair 
of success, or the frequent failure of irresolute strug- 
gles, and the constant desire of avoiding labour, im- 
press by degrees false terrors on the mind. But 
fear, whether natural or acquired, when once it has 
full possession of the fancy, never fails to employ it 
upon visions of calamity, such as, if they are not 
dissipated by useful employment, will soon overcast 
it with horrors, and embitter life not only with those 
miseries by which all earthly beings are really more 
or less tormented, but with those which do not yet 
exist, ami which can only be discerned by the per- 
spicacity of cowardice. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to pre- 
sent inclination, scarcely any gain so little as those 
that sutler themselves to freeze in idleness. Others 
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are corrupted by some enjoyment of more or less 
power to gratify the passions; but to neglect our 
duties merely to avoid the labour of performing 
them, a labour which is always punctually rewarded, 
is surely to sink under weak temptations. Idleness 
never can secure tranquillity ; the call of reason and 
of conscience will pierce the closest pavilion of the 
sluggard, and though it may not have force to drive 
him from his down, will be loud enough to hinder 
him from sleep. Those moments, which he cannot 
resolve to make useful by devoting them to the great 
business of his being, will still be usurped by powers 
that will not leave them to his disposal ; remorse and 
vexation will seize upon them, and forbid him to 
enjoy what he is so desirous to appropriate. 

There are other causes of inactivity incident to 
more active faculties and more acute discernment. 
He to whom many objects of pursuit arise at the 
same time, will frequently hesitate between different 
desires, till a rival has precluded him, or change his 
course as new attractions prevail, and harass himself 
without advancing. He who sees different ways to 
the same end, will, unless he watches carefully over 
his own conduct, lay out too much of his attention 
upon the comparison of probabilities and the ad- 
justment of expedients, and pause in the choice of 
his road, till some accident intercepts his journey. 
He whose penetration extends to remote consequen- 
ces, and who, whenever he applies his attention to 
any design, discovers new prospects of advantage, 
and possibilities of improvement, will not easily be 
persuaded that his project is ripe for execution ; but 
will superadd one contrivance to another, endeavour 
to unite various purposes in one operation, multiply 
complications, and refine niceties, till he is entan- 
gled in his own scheme, and bewildered in the per- 
plexity of various intentions. He that resolves to 
unite all the beauties of situation in a new purchase, 
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must waste hia life in roving to no purpose from 
province to province. He that hopes in the same 
house to obtain every convenience, may draw plans 
and study Palladio, but will never lay a stone. He 
vwll attimpt a treatUe on some important subject, 
and, amass materials consult authors, and study all 
the dependent ar.d collateral paits of learning, but 
never conclude himself qualified to write. He that 
has abilities to conceive perfection, will not easily 
be content without it; and, since perfection cannot 
be reached, will lose the opportunity of doing well, 
in the vain hope of unattainable excellence. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much shorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the active 
prosecutiun of whatever he is desirous to perform. 
It is true, that no diligence can ascertain success; 
death may intercept the swiftest career ; but he 
who is cut oft" in the execution of an honest un- 
dertaking, has at least the honour of falling in his 
rank, and has fought the battle, though he missed the 
victory. 



Daphnidis arct/rn 
Fregitti et calamot : autt tu, perverse Menalca, 
Et cum vidisti puero donata, doiedas ; 
Et si non aliqua nocumes mortuus esses. 

VlRG. 

The bow of Daphnis and the shafts you broke ; 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right ; 
And but for mischief, you had died for spite. 

Drtdek. 

IT is impossible to mingle in conversation without 
observing the difficulty with which a new name 
makes its way into the world. The first appearance 
of excellence unites multitudes against it; unex- 
pected opposition rises up on every side; the cele* 
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bratcd and the obscure join in the confederacy ; sub- 
tilty furnishes arms to impudence, and invention leads 
on credulity. 

The strength and unanimity of this alliance is not 
easily conceived. It might be expected that no 
man should suffer his heart to be inflamed with ma- 
lice but by injuries; that none should busy himself 
in contesting the pretensions of another but when 
some right of his own was involved in the question ; 
that at least hostilities commenced without cause 
should quickly cease ; that the armies of malignity 
should soon disperse, when no common interest 
could be found to hold them together; and that 
the attack upon a rising character should be left 
to those who had something to hope or fear from the 
event. 

The hazards of those that aspire to eminence 
would be much diminished if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their enemies 
would then be few, and, what is of yet greater im- 
portance, would be known. But what caution is 
sufficient to ward off the blows of invisible assail- 
ants, or what force can stand against unintermitted 
attacks, and a continual succession of enemies? Yet 
such is the state of the world, that no sooner can any 
man emerge from the crowd, and fix the eyes of the 
public upon him, than he stands as a mark to the 
arrows of lurking calumny, and receives in the tu- 
mult of hostility, from distant and from nameless 
hands, wounds not always easy to be cured. 

It is probable thaMhe onset against the candidates 
for renown is originally incited by those who ima- 
gine themselves in danger of suffering by their suc- 
cess ; but when war is on^e declared, volunteers flock 
to the standard, multitudes follow the camp only for 
want of employment, and flying squadrons are dis- 
persed to every part, so pleased with an opportunity 
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of mischief, that they toil without prospect of praise, 

and pillage without hope of profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to deserve dis- 
tinction, he will be surprised to hear himself cen- 
sured where he could not expect to have been named; 
he will find the utmost acrimony of malice among 
those whom he never could have offended. 

As th^re are to be found in the service of envy 
men of every diversity of temper and degree of un- 
derstanding, calumny is diffused by all arts and me- 
thods of propagation. Nothing is too gross or too 
refined, too cruel or too trifling, to be practised ; very 
little regard is had to the rules of honourable hos- 
tility, but every weapon is accounted lawful, and 
those that cannot make a thrust at life are content 
to keep themselves in play with petty malevolence, 
to teaze with feeble blows and impotent disturbance. 

But as the industry of observation has divided the 
most miscellaneous and confuted assemblages into 
proper classes, and ranged the insects of the summer 
that torment us with their drones or stings, by their 
several tribes; the persecutors of merit, notwith- 
standing their numbers may be likewise commo- 
diouily distinguished into Koarers, Whisperers, and 
Moderaors. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan- 
gerous. He has no oilier qualification foe a cham- 
pion of controversy than a hardened front and strong 
voice. Having seldom so much desire to confute as 
to silence, he depemis nther upon vociferation than 
argument, and has very tittle care to adjust one part 
of his accusation to another, to preserve decency in 
his language, or probability in his narratives He 
has alw:i\s a store ot reproachful epithet* and con- 
temptuous appe'Uttons ready to be produced as oc- 
casion may require, which by constant use he poun 
Out with resistless volubility. It tUe wealiu ul a trader, 
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is mentioned, he without hesitation devotes him to 
bankruptcy; if ihe beauty and elegance of a lady 
be commended, he wonders how the town can fall in 
love with rustic deformity ; if a new performance of 
genius happens to be celebrated, he pronounces the 
writer a hopeless ideot, without knowledge of books 
or life, and without the understanding by which it 
must be acquired. His exaggerations are generally 
without effect upon those whom he compels to hear 
them ; and though it will sometimes happen that the 
' timorous are awed by his violence, and the credu- 
lous mistake his confidence for* knowledge* yet the 
opinions which he endeavours to suppress soon reco- 
ver their farmer strength, as the trees that bend to 
the tempest erect themselves again when its force is 
pa<t 

The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily 
gains attention by a soft address, and excites curi- 
osity by a« air of importance. As secrets are not to 
be made cheap by promiscuous publication, he calls 
a select audience about him, and gratifies their va- 
nity with an appearance of trust, by communicating 
his intelligence in a low voice. Of the trader he 
can tell, that though he seems to manage an exten- 
sive commerce, and taiks in high terms of t he funds, 
yet his wealth is not equal to his reputation ; he has 
lately suffered much by an expensive project, and 
ban a greater share thin i& acknowledged in the rich 
ship that perishetl by tue storm. Of the beauty he 
has lit Lie to say, bur. that they who see her in a 
morning do not discover all those graces whi h are 
admired ill the park. Ot the writer he affirms, witli 
great certainty, that though the excellency of the 
work be iucntesi ihle, he can claim but a small part 
of the reputation; that he owe I in »^t of the images 
and sentiments to a secret friend ; and iha ihe ac- 
curncv and equality of the style was produced by 
the .successive correction of the chief critics of the 
age. 
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As every one is pleased with imagining that he 
knows something not yet commonly divulged, secret 
history easily gains credit; but it is for the most part 
believed only while it circulates in whispers: and 
when once it is openly told is openly confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of Mode- 
ration. Without interest in the question, or any 
motive but honest curiosity, this impartial and 
zealous inquirer after truth is ready to hear either 
side, and always disposed to kind interpretations and 
favourable opinions. He has heard the trader's af- 
fairs reported with gre*at variation, and after a dili- 
gent comparison of the evidence, concludes it pro- 
bable that the splendid superstructure of business 
being originally built upon a narrow basis, has lately 
been Aund to totter: but between dilatory pay- 
ment and bankruptcy there is a great distance; 
many merchants have supported themselves by ex- 
pedients for a time w ithout any final injury to their 
creditors ; and what is lost by one adventure may he 
recovered by another. He believes that a young 
lady, pleased with admiration, and desirous to make 
perfect what is already excellent, may heighten her 
charms by artificial improvements, but surely most 
of her beauties mint be genuine, and who can sav 
that he is wholly what he endeavours to appear ? 
The author he knows to be a man of diligence, who 
perhaps does not sparkle with the fire of Homer, but 
has the judgment to discover his own deficiencies, 
and to supply them with the help of others ; and in 
his opinion modesty is a quality so amiable and rare, 
that it ought to find a patron wherever it appears, 
and may justly be preferred by the public suffrage 
to petulant wit and ostentatious literature. 

'He who thus discovers tailings with unwillingness 
and extenuates the faults which cannot be denied, 
puts an end at once to doubt or vindication ; his hear- 
ers repose upon his candour and veracity, and adroit 
the charge without allowing the excuse. 
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Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
the peevish, and the thoughtless, obstruct that worth 
which they cannot equal ; and by arti6ces thus easy, 
sordid, and detestable, is industry defeated, beauty 
blasted, and geuius depressed. 



Sunt tllic duo, tresve, qui revolvunt 
front rarum tineas inept iarum s 
Sed cum sponsio, fabul<euue][assac 
Dc scorpo fuerint et incitato. 

Mart. 

'Tis possible that one or two 
These fooleries of mine] may view : 
But then the bettings must be o'er, 
Nor Crab or Childers talk'd of more. 

F. Lewis. 

NONE of the projects or designs which exercise thk 
mind of man are equally subject to olvst r uctions and 
disappointments with the pursuit of fame. Riches 
cannot easily be denied to them who have some- 
thing of greater value to ofter in exchange; he, 
whose fortune is endangered by litigation, will no 
refuse to augment the wealth of the lawyer; he, 
whose days are darkened by lungour, or whose 
nerves are excruciated by pain, is compelled to pay 
tribute to the science of healing. But praise may be 
always omitted without inconvenience. When once 
a man has made celebrity necessary to his happi- 
ness, he has put it in the power of the weakest and 
most timorous malignity, if not to lake away his sa- 
tisfaction, at least to w ithhold it. His enemies may 
indulge their pride by airy negligence* and gratify 
their malice by quiet neutrality. They that could 
never have injured a character by invectives may 
combine to annihilate it by silence; as the women of 
Rome threatened to put an end to conquest and 
dominion, by supplying no children to the common- 
wealth. 
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When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended to burst upon mankind with unexpected 
lustre, and withdraw the attention of the learned 
world from every other controversy or inquiry, be 
is seldom contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment of his new praises. With an imagination full 
of his own importance, he walks out like a monarch 
in disguise to learn the various opinions of his read- 
ers. Prepared to feast upon admiration, composed 
to encounter censures without emotion, and deter- 
mined not to suffer his quiet to be injured by a sen- 
sibility too exquisite of praise or blame, but to laugh 
with equal contempt at vain objections and injudi- 
cious commendations, he enters the places of mingled 
conversation, sits down to his tea in an obscure cor- 
ner, and while he appears to examine a file of an- 
tiquated journals, catches the conversation of the 
whole room. He listens, but hears no mention of his 
book, and therefore supposes that he has disappointed 
his curiosity by delay ; ami that as men of learning 
would naturally begin their conversation with such a 
wonderful novelty, they had digressed to other sub- 
jects before his arrival. The company disperses, 
and their places are supplied by others equally igno- 
rant, or equally careless. The same expectation hur- 
ries him to another place, from which the same disap- 
pointment drives him soon away. His impatience 
then grows violent and tumultuous ; he ranges over 
the town with restless curiosity, and hears in one 
quarter of a cricket match, in another of a pick- 
pocket; is toM by some of an unexpected bank- 
ruptcy, by others of a turtle feast ; is sometimes 
provoked by importunate inquiries after the white 
bear, and sometimes with praises of the dancing dog: 
he is afterwards intreated to give his judgment upon 
a wager about the height of the monument ; invited 
to see a foot-race in the adjacent villages; desired 
to read a ludicrous advertisement; or consulted 
about the most effectual method of making inquiry 
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after a favourite cat. The whole world is busied in 
affairs which he thinks below the notice of reason- 
able creatures, and which are nevertheless sufficient 
to withdraw all regard from his labours and his 
merits. 

He resolves at last to violate his own modesty, 
and to recal the talkers from their folly by an inquiry 
after himself. He finds every one provided with an 
answer ; one has seen the work advertised, but ne- 
ver met with any that had read it; another has been 
so often imposed upon by specious titles, that he ne- 
ver buys a book till its character is established ; a 
third wonders what any man can hope to produce 
after so many writers of great eminence ; the next 
has inquired after the author, but can hear no ac- 
count of him, and therefore suspects his name to be 
fictitious ; and another knows him to be a man con- 
demned by indigence to write too frequently what 
he does not understand. 

Many are the consolations with which the un- 
happy author endeavours to allay his vexation, and 
fortify his patience. He has written with too little 
indulgence to the understanding of common readers; 
he has fallen upon an age in which solid knowledge 
and delicate refinement have given way to low mer- 
riment and idle buffoonery, and therefore no writer 
can hope for distinction, who has any higher pur- 
pose than to raise laughter. He finds, that his ene- 
mies, such as superiority will always raise, have been 
industrious, while his performance was in the press, 
to vilify and blast it; and that the bookseller, whom 
he had resolved to enrich, has rivals that obstruct 
the circulation of his copies. He at last reposes upon 
the consideration, t hat the noblest works of learning 
and genius have always made their way slowly 
against ignorance and prejudice ; and that reputa- 
tion, which is never to be lost, must be gradually 
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obtained, as animals of longest life are observed not 
soon to attain their full stature and strength. 

By such arts of voluntary delusion di es every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance from 
himself. It is lonu before we are convinced of the 
small proportion w hich every individual hears to the 
collective body of mankind; or learn how few can 
be interested in the fortune of any single mm; how 
little vacancy is left in (he woild for any new object 
of attention ; to how sma-l extent the brightest blaze 
of merit can be spread amidst the mists of business 
and of fully ; and how soon it is clouded by the in* 
terventio.i of other novelties. Not only the writer 
of buoksj but the commander of armies, and the de- 
liverer of nation*, will ra^ly outlive all noivy and 
pc»|>ol »r reputation ; he may be celebrated for a time 
by the public vo»ce, but bis action* and his name 
Will s«.on be considered as remote and unafttcting, 
and he rarely mentioned but by tho>e whose alliance 
g'ves them some vanity to gratify by frequent com- 
Iliem oration. 

It seems not to be sufficiently considered how little 
renown can be admitted in the world. Mankind are 
kept perpetually bu*y by their fears or desires and 
have not more leisure from their own affairs, than to 
acquaint themselves with the accidents of ihe cur- 
rent day. Entgugcd in contriving some refuse burn 
calamity, or in shortening the way to some new pos- 
sesion, they seldom suffer their thoughts to wander 
to the past or future; none but a few solitary stu- 
dents have leisure to inquire into the claims of an- 
cient heroes or sages; and names, which hoped to 
range over kingdoms and continents, shrink at last 
into cloisters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of these dark and nar- 
row habitations, these last retreats of fame, the pos- 
session will be long kept. Of men devoted to litt- 
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rature very few extend their views beyoud some par- 
ticular science, and the greater part seldom inquire, 
even in their own profession, for any authors but 
those whom the present mode of study happens to 
force upon their notice; they desire not to till their 
minds with unfashionable knowledge, but content- 
edly resign to oblivion those books, which they now 
find censured or neglected. 

The hope of fame is necessarily connected with 
such considerations as must abate the ardour of con- 
fidence, and repress the vigour of pursuit. Who- 
ever claims renown from any kind of excellence ex- 
pects to fill the place which is now possessed by an- 
other ; for there are already names of every class 
sufficient to employ all that will desire to remember 
them ; and surely he, that is pushing his predecessors 
into the gulf of obscurity, cannot but sometimes sus- 
pect, that he must himself sink in like manner, and 
as lie stands upon the same precipice, be swept away 
with the same violence. 

It sometimes happens, that fame begins when life 
is at an end ; but far the greater number of candi- 
dates for applause have owed their reception in the 
world to some favourable casualties, and have there- 
fore immediately sunk into neglect, when death 
stripped them of their casual influence, and neither 
fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
Among those who have better claims to regard, the 
honour paid to their memory is commonly piopor- 
tionate to the reputation which they enj«j) ed in irjeir 
lives, though still growing fainter, as it is at a 
greater distance from the first emission; and since 
it is <o difficult to obtain the notice of contem|jor r s, 
how little is to be hoped from future times? vYitat 
can merit effect by its own force, when the help of 
art or friendship can scarcely support it? 

VOL. IV. U 
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Tu nihil inmta dtce* fadesve Ms****; 

UfMU 

■ You are of too quick a sight, 

Not to discern which \> ay your talent lies. 

RoSCOMMOK. 

" To the Rambler. 

* Sill, 

•« AS little things grow great by continual ac- 
cumulation, 1 hope you will not think the dignity of 
your character impaired by an account of a ludicrous 
persecution, which, though it produces no scenes of 
horror or of ruin, yet, by incessant importunity of 
vexation, wears away my happiness, and consumes 
those years which nature seems particularly to have 
assigned to cheerfulness in silent anxiety and help- 
less resentment. 

99 I am the eldest son of a gentleman, who, having 
Inherited a large estate from Ins ancestors, and feel- 
ing no desire either to increase or lessen it, has from 
the time of his marriage generally resided at his own 
seat; where, by dividing his time among the duties 
of a father, a master, and a magistrate, the study of 
literature, and the offices of civility, he finds means 
to rid himself of the day, without any of those 
amusements, which all those with whom my resi- 
dence in this place has made me acquainted, think 
necessary to lighten the burden of existence. 

94 When my age made me capable of instruc- 
tion, my father prevailed upon a gentleman, long 
known at Oxford for the extent of his learning and 
punty of his manners, to undertake my education. 
The regard with which I saw him treated disposed 
me to consider his instructions as important: and I 
therefore soon formed a habit of attention, by which 
I made very quick advances in different kinds of 
learning, and heard, perhaps too often, very flatten) 
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ing comparisons of my own proficiency with that of 
others, e ither less docile by nature or less happily 
forwarded by instruction. I was caressed by all 
that exchanued visits with my father; and as young 
men are with little difficulty taught to judge favour- 
ably of themselves, began to think that close appli- 
cation was no longer necessary, and that the time 
was now come when I was at liberty to read only 
for amusement, and was to receive the reward of my 
fatigues in praise and admiration. 

11 While I was thus banqueting upon my own per- 
fections, and longing in secret to escape from tutor- 
age, my father's brother came from London to pass 
a summer at his native place. A lucrative employ* 
merit which he possessed, and a fondness lor the con- 
versa'ion and diversions of the <*ay pait of mankind, 
hud so long kept him from rural excursion , <hd I 
had never seen him since my infancy My cu- 
riosity was therefore strongly excited by the hope 
of observing a character more nearly, which I h id 
hitherto reverenced only at a distance. 

M From all private and intimate conversation I was 
long withheld by the perpetual confluence of visit- 
ants, with whom the first news of my uncle's arrival 
crowded the house ; but was amply recompensed by 
seeing an exact and punctilious practice of the arts 
of a courtier, in all the stratagems of endearment, 
the gradations of respect, and variations of counesy. 
I remarked with what justice of distribution he di- 
vided his talk to a wide circle ; with what address 
he offered to every man an occasion of indulging 
ROOM favourite topic, or displaying some particular 
atuinment; the judgment with which lie regulated 
bis inquiries after the absent: and the care with 
which he showed all the companions of his early 
years how strongly they were infixed in Ins memory, 
by the mention of past incidents, and the recital of 
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puerile kindnesses, dangers, and frolics. I soon dis- 
covered, that he possessed some science of gracious- 
ness and attraction, which books had not taught, 
and of which neither I nor my father had any know- 
ledge ; and that he had the power of obliging those 
whom he did not benefit, tbat he diffused, upon his 
cursory behaviour and most trifling actions, a gloss 
of softness and delicacy by which every one was 
dazzled ; and that, by some occult method of cap- 
tivation, he anima'ed the timorous, softened the su- 
percilious, and opened the reserved. 1 could not 
but repine at the inelegance of my own manners, 
winch left me no hopes but not to ofFend, and at the 
inetiicacy of ru tic benevolence, which gained no 
friends but by real service. 

" My uncle saw the veneration with which I 
caught every accent of his voice, and watched 
every motion of his hand; and the awkward dili- 
gence with which 1 endeavoured to imitate his 
embrace of fondness, and his bow of respect. He 
was, like others, easily flattered by an imitator by 
whom he could not fear ever to be rivalled, and re- 
paid my assiduities with compliments and profes- 
sions. Our fondness was so increased by mutual 
endeavours to please each other, that when he re- 
turned to London, he declared himself unable to 
leave u nephew so amiable and so accomplished 
behind him; and obtained my father's permission 
to enjoy my company for a few months, by a pro- 
mise to initiate me in the arts of politeness, and in- 
troduce me into public life. 

u The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, 
and therefore, by travelling very slowly, afforded 
me time for more loose and familiar conversation; 
but 1 60on found, that by a few inquiries, which he 
Was not well prepared to satisfy, 1 had m ule him 
Weary of his young companion. His element wsui 
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no pleasure but in dress, equipage, assemblies, and 
compliments, finding that she could live no longer 
in her accustomed rank, sunk into dejection, and in 
two years wore out her life with envy and discon^ 
tent. 

"I wa» sent with a sister, one year younger than 
myself, to the elder brother of my father. We 
were not yet capable of observing how much for- 
„ tune influences atlection, but flattered ourselves 
on the road with the tenderness and regard with 
which we should be treated by our uncle. Our re- 
ception was rather frigid than malignant: we were 
introduced to our younger cousins, and for the first 
month more frequently consoled than upbraided, but 
in a short time we found our prattle repressed, our 
dress neglected, our endearments unregarded, and 
our requests referred to the housekeeper. 

" The forms of decency were now violated, and 
every day produced new insults. We were soon 
brought to the necessity of receding from our ima- 
gined equality with our cousins, to whom we .sunk 
into humble companions, without choice or influence, 
expected only to echo their opinions, facilitate their 
desires, and accompany their rambles. It was un- 
fortunate that our early introduction into polite com- 
pany, and habitual knowledge of the arts of civility, 
had given us such an appearance of superiority to 
the awkward bashfulness of our relations, as natu- 
rally drew respect and preference from every stron- 
ger; and my aunt was forced to assert the dignity of 
her own children while they were sculking in corners 
for fear of notice, and hanging down their heads in 
silent confusion, by relating the indiscretion of our 
father, displaying her own kindness, lamenting the 
misery of birth without estate, and declaring her 
anxiety for our future provision, and the expedients 
which she had formed to secure us from the follies 
or crimes, to vvijich the conjunction of pride and 
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want often gives occasion. In a short time care was 
taken to prevent such veKa'i<»us mistakes ; we were 
told, that fine clothes would only fiil our heads with 
false expectation*, and our dress was therefore ac- 
commodated to our fortune. 

"Childhood is not easily dejected or mortified. 
We felt no lasting pain from insolence or neglect J 
but finding that we were favoured and commended 
by all, whose interest did not prompt them to dis- 
countenance us, preserved our vivacity and spirit to 
years of greater sensibility. Ir ihen bee i ne irk>onie 
and disgusting to live without any principle of ac- 
tion but the will of another, and we often met pri- 
vately in the garden to lament our condition*, and 
to ease our hearts with mutual narratives of caprice, 
peevishness, and affront. 

" There are innumerable modes of insult and to- 
kens of contempt for tthu h it i> not e.isv to find a 
name, which vanish to nothing in an a* tempt to de- 
scribe them, and yet may, by continual repetition, 
make day pass after day in sorrow and in terror. 
Phrases of cursory compliment and established salu- 
tation may, by a different modulation of the voire, 
or cast of the countenance, convey contrary mean- 
ings, and be changed from indications of respect 
to expressions of scorn. The dependant who culti- 
vates delicacy in himself very little consults his own 
tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance is every mo- 
ment discovering some petulance of accent or arro- 
gance of mien, some vehemence of interrogation or 
quickness of reply, that recals my poverty to my 
mind, and which i feel more accutely as I know not 
how to resent it. 

You are not however to imagine, that I think 
myself discharged from the duties of gratitude, only 
because my relations do not adjust their looks, or 
tune their voices to my expectation. The insolence 
of benefaction terminates not in negative rudeness or 
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obliquities of insult. I am often told in express terms 

of the miseries bom ahich charity has snatched me, 
w hile multitudes art- -utfeied by relations equally near 
to dev. Iv^ upon the parish; and have mure thari 
OOCe heard it numbered amon^ other favours, that I 
am admitted t<» the same table with my cousins. 

" That I git at i he rirst table I must acknowledge, 
but I sit there only that I may feel the stings of 
inferiority. My inquiries are neglected, my opinion 
is overborne, my assertions are controverted ; and as 
insolence always propagates itself, the servants over- 
look me in imitation of t heir master : if 1 call modest- 
ly, 1 am not heard ; if loudly, my usurpation of au- 
thority is cheeked by a general frown. I am often 
obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and some- 
times desired to rise upon very slight pretences. 

" The incivilities to which 1 am exposed would 
give me less pain, were they not aggravated by the 
tears of my sister, whom the young ladies are hourly 
tormenting with every art of feminine persecution. 
As it is said of the supreme magistrate of Venice, 
that he is a prince in one place and a slave in 
another, my sister is a servant to her cousins in their 
apartments, and "a companion only at the table. 
Her wit and beauty draw so much regard away from 
them, that they never sufier her to appear with 
them in any place where they solicit notice, or 
expect admiration ; and when they are visited by 
neighbouring ladies, and pass their hours in domes- 
tic amusements, she is sometimes called to nil a va- 
cancy, insulted with contemptuous freedoms, .and 
dismissed to her needle when her place is supplied. 
The heir has of late, by the instigation of his sis- 
ters, begun to harass her with clownish jocularity; 
he seems inclined to make his first rude essays of 
waggery upon her: and by the connivance, if not 
encouragement of his father, treats her with such 
licentious brutality as I cannot bear, though I can- 
not punish it. 
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" I beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler, how much 
we can be supposed to owe to beneficence, exerted 
on terms like these; to beneficence which pollutes 
its gifts with contumely, and may be truly said to 
pander to pride ; I would willingly be told, whether 
insolence does not reward its own liberalities, and 
whether he that exacts servility can with justice at 
the same time expect affection ? 

" I am, &c. 

" Hyperdulvs." 



?ruiy <Q%tot* ajuL-rrXotxian 

TOUTO 8* 0C/UT)Ma»OV •UflJV 

*Ot* VU», XOU f> tI\«u- 
rx ^ifTvrov a>5^< ru^fiv. 

PlND. 

But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliss is ever insecure ; 

Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 
Know we how long the present shall endure ? 

West. 

THE writers of medicine and physiology have 
traced, with great appearance of accuracy, the effects 
of time upon the human body, by marking the va- 
rious periods of the constitution, and the several 
atasres by which animal life makes its progress from 
infancy to decrepitude. Though their observations 
have not enabled them to discover how manhood 
may be accelerated, or old age retarded, yet surely 
if they be considered only as the amusement of cu- 
riositv, they are of equal importance with conjec- 
tures on things more venule, with catalogues of the 
6\«'<l stars, and calculations of the bulk of planets. 

It had been a task worthy of the moral philoso- 
phers to have considered with equal care the cli- 
macterics of the mind ; to have pointed out the time 
at which every passiou begins and ceases to pre- 
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dominate, and noted the regular variations of desire, 
and the succession of one appetite to another. 

The periods of mental change are not to be stated 
with equal certainty : our bodies grow up under 
the care of nature; and depend so little on our own 
management, that something more than negligence 
is necessary to discompose their structure or impede 
their vigour. But our minds are committed in a 
great measure first to the direction of others, and 
afterwards of ourselves. It would be difficult to 
protract the weakness of infancy beyond the usual 
lime, but the mind may^be very easily hindered 
from its share of improvement, and the bulk and 
strength of manhood must, without the assistance of 
education and instruction, be informed only with 
the understanding of a child. 

Yet amidst all the disorder and inequality which 
variety of discipline, example, conversation, and em- 
ployment, produce in the intellectual advances of 
different men, there is still discovered, by a vigilant 
spectator, such a general and remote similitude, as 
may be expected in the same common nature, af- 
fected by external circumstances indefinitely varied. 
We all enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze 
round about us on the same objects, and have our 
first pains and pleasures, our first hopes and fears, 
our first aversions and desires, from the same causey ; 
and though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
prospects to our view, and accidental impulses de- 
termine us to different paths, yet as every mind, how- 
ever vigorous or abstracted, is necessitated, in its 
present state of union, to receive its informations, and 
execute its purposes, by the intervention of the body, 
the uniformity of our corporeal nature communities 
itself to our intellectual operations; and those w In se 
abilities or knowledge incline them most to deviate 
from the general round of life, are recalled liom 
eccentricity by the laws of their existence. 
vol. iv. x 
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If we consider the exercises of the mind, it will 
be found that in each part of life some particular 
faculty is more eminently employed. When the 
treasures of knowledge are first opened before us, 
while novelty blooms alike on either hand, and 
every thing equally unknown and ^unexamined 
seems of equal value, the power of the soul is prin- 
cipally exerted in a vivacious and desultory curio- 
sity. She applies by turns to every object, enjoys 
it for a short time, and flies with equal ardour 
to another. She delights to catch up loose 
and unconnected ideas, but starts away from sys- 
tems and complications which would obstruct the 
rapidity of her transitions, and detain her long in 
the same pursuit. 

When a number of distinct images are collected 
by these erratic and hasty surveys, the fancy it 
busied in arraying them; and combines thc*in into 
pleasing pictures with more resemblance to the 
realities of life as experience advances, and new 
observations rectify the former. While the j*4gfc 
ment is yet uninformed and unable to compare the 
draughts of fiction with their originals, we are 
delighted with improbable adventuics, impracti- 
cable virtues, and inimitable characters: but in 
proportion as we have more opportunities of ac- 
quainting ourselves wiih living nature, we are 
sooner disgusted with copies in which there ap- 
pears no resemblance. We first discard absur- 
dity and impossibility, then exact greater and 
greater degrees of probability, but at last become 
cold and insensible to the charms of falsehood, 
however specious, and from the invta ions of truth, 
which are never perfect, transfer our affection to 
truth itself. 

Now commences the reign of judgment or rea- 
son ; we begin to find little pleasure but in com- 
paring arguments, stating propositions, disentan- 
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filing perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and de- 
ducing consequences. The painted vales of ima- 
gination arc deserted, and our intellectual activity 
u exercised in winding through the labyrinths of 
fallacy, and toiling with firm and cautious steps up 
the narrow tracks ot* demonstration. Whatever 
may lull vigilance, or mislead attention, is con- 
temptuously rejected, and every disguise in which 
error may be concealed is carefully observed, till 
by degrees a certain number of incontestable or 
unsuspected propositions are established, and at 
last concatenated into arguments, or compacted 
into systems. 

At length weariness succeeds to labour, and thft 
mind lies at ea e, in the contemplation of her own 
attainments, without any desire of new conquests 
or excursions. Mhis is the age of recollect. on and 
narrative; the opinions are settled, and the avenues 
of apprehension shut against any new intelligence; 
the days that aie to follow must pass in the incul- 
cation of precepts already c diected, and assertion 
of tenets aheady rect i* ed; nothing is hencefor- 
ward so odious as opposition, so insolent as doubt, 
or so dangerous as novelty. 

In like manner the-passions usurp the separate 
command of the sut cessive periods of life. To 
the happiness of our first years nothing more seems 
necessary than ft ee lorn from restraint; every man 
may remember, ihat if he was left to himself, and 
indulged in the disposal of his own time, he was 
once content without the supei addition of any 
actual pleasure. The new world is itself a ban- 
quet ; and till we have exhausted the freshness of 
fife, we hdve always about, us sufficient gratifica- 
tions: the sunshine quickens us to play, and the 
shade invites us t<> sleep. 

But we soon become unsatisfied with negative 
felicity, and are solicited by ouv senses and appe- 
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tites to more powerful delights,., as the ta>te of him 
who has satisfied his hunger must be excited by- 
artificial stimulations. The simplicity of natural 
amusement is now past, and art andf contrivance 
must improve our pleasure; but in time, art, like 
nature, is exhausted, and the senses can no longer 
supply the craving* of the intellect. 

The attention is then transferred from pleasure 
to interest, in which pleasure is perhaps included, 
though d i (fused to a wider extent, and protracted 
through new gradations. Nothing now dances 
before the ey**s but wealth and power, nor rings in 
the ear but the voice of fame ; wealth, to which, 
however variously denominated, every man at 
some lime or other aspires; power, which all 
with to obtiin within their circle of action; and 
fame, which no man, however high or mean, how- 
ever wise or ignorant, was yet able to despise. 
Mow prudence and foresight exert their influence; 
no hour is devoted wholly to any present enjoy- 
ment, no act or purpose terminates in itself, but 
every motion is referred to some distant end ; the 
accomplishment of one design begins another, and 
the utti.nate wish is always pushed off to its for- 
mer distance. 

At length fame is observed to be uncertain, and 
power t«> t»e dangerous; the man whose vigour and 
alacrity begin to forsake him, by degrees contracts 
his designs, remits his former multiplicity of pur- 
suits, and extends no longer his regard to any 
other honour than the reputation of wealth, or any 
other influence than his pov%er. Avarice is gene- 
rally the last passion of those lives of which the 
first part has been squandered in pleasure, and the 
second devoted to ambition. He that sinks under 
the fatigue of getting wealth, lulls his age with the 
milder business of saving it. 

I have in this view of life considered men af 
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actuated only by natural desires, and yielding to 
their own inclinations, wirhout regard to superior 
principles, by which the force of external agents 
may be coft.teracted, and the temporary preva- 
lence of passions restrained. Nature Will indeed 
always operate, human desires will be ab\avs 
ranging; bu' these motions, though very powerful, 
are not resistless ; nature may be regulated, and 
desires gove.necl; and to contend with the predo- 
minance of successive passions, to he endangered 
first by one afieetion, and then by another, is the 
condition upon which we are to pass our time, the 
time of our prepar ttion for that state which shall 
put an end to experiment, to disappointent, and to 
change. 



Tihi ?v.9 antiqum luudis et artis 
Aggredlor, sanctos ausus rccludere fontes. 

Vine 

For thee my tuneful accents will I raise, 
And treat of arts disciosd in ancient days; 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring. 

Dritd. 

THE direction of Aristotle to those that study poli- 
tics is, first to examine and understand what has 
been written bv the ancients upon government ; 
fchen to cast their eves round upon the world, and 
consider by what causes the prosperity ol commu- 
nities is visibly influenced, and why some are worse, 
and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who 
hopes to become eminent in any other j»art of 
knowledge. The first task' is to search bon(<s, the 
next to contemplate nature. He most first possess 
himself of the intellectual treasures which the dili- 
gence of former ages' has accumulated, and then en- 
deavour to increase them by his own collections. 

x3 
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The mental disease of the present generation is 
impatience of study, contempt of the great masters 
of ancient wisdom, and a disposition to rely wholly 
upon unassisted genius and natural sagacity. The 
wits of these bappy days have discovered a way to 
fame, which the dull caution of our laborious ances- 
tors durst never attempt ; they cut the knots of so- 
phistry which it was formerly the business of years 
to untie, solve difficulties by sodden irradiations of 
intelligence, and comprehend long processes of ar- 
gument by immediate intuition. 

Men, who have flattered themselves into thisopinion 
of their own abilities, look down on all who waste 
their lives over books, as a race of inferior beings 
condemned by nature to perpetual pupilage, and 
fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their barrenness 
by incessant cultivation, or succour their feebleness 
by subsidiary strength. They presume, that none 
would be more industrious than they, if they were 
not more sensible of deficiencies ; and readily con- 
clude, that he who places no confidence in his own 
powers, owes his modesty only to his weakness. 

It is however certain, that no estimate is more in 
danger of erroneous calculations than those by which 
a man computes the force of his own genius. It ge- 
nerally happens at our entrance into the world, that, 
by the natural attraction of similitude, we associate 
with men like ourselves, young, sprightly, and igno- 
rant, and rate our accomplishments by comparison 
with theirs ; when we have once obtained an acknow- 
ledged superiority over our acquaintances, imagina- 
tion and desire easily extend it over the rest of man- 
kind, and if no accident forces us into new emula- 
tions, we grow old, and die in admiration of our- 
selves. 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily 
listens to the voice of idleness, and sooths the slum- 
ber of life with continual dreams of excellence and 
greatness. 4 \ mau elated by confidence in hi? natu* 
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ral vigour of fancy and sagacity of conjecture, soon 
concludes that he already possesses whatever toil 
and inquiry can confer, lie then listens with eager- 
ness to the wild objections which folly has raised 
against the common means of improvement ; talks 
of the dark chaos of indigested knowledge ; describes 
the mischievous effects of heterogeneous sciences 
fermenting in the mind; relates the blunders of let- 
tered ignorance ; expatiates on the heroic merit of 
those who deviate from prescription, or shake off au- 
thority; and gives vent to the inflations of his heart, 
by declaring that he* owes nothing to pedants and 
universities. 

All these pretensions, however confident, are very 
often vain. The laurels, which superficial acuteness 
gains in triumphs over ignorance unsupported by 
vivacity, are observed by Locke to be lost, when- 
ever real learning and rational diligence appear 
against her; the sallies of gaiety are soon repressed 
by calm confidence ; and the artifices of subtiliy are 
readily detected by those who, having carefully stu- 
died the question, are not easily confounded or 
surprised. 

But though the contemner of books had neither 
been deceived by others nor himself, and was really 
bom with a genius surpassing the ordinary abilities 
of mankind ; yet surely such gifts of Providence 
may be more properly urged as incitements to la- 
bour than encouragements to negligence. He, that 
neglects the culture of ground naturally fertile, is 
more shamefully culpable than he whose field would 
scarcely recompense his husbandry. 

Ciceio remarks, that not to know what has been 
transacted in former times is to continue always a 
child. If no use is made of the labours of past ages, 
the world must remain always in the infancy of know- 
ledge. The discoveries of every man must termi- 
nate in his own advantage, and the studies of every 
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age be employed on questions which the past gene- 
ration had discussed and determined. We may with 
as little reproach borrow science as manufactures 
from our ancestors ; and it is as rational to live in 
cares till our own hands have erected a palace, as 
to reject all knnwledge of architecture, which our un- 
derstandings will not supply 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is far easier 
to learn than to invent. The principles of arithme- 
tic and geometry may be comprehended by a close 
attention in a few days ; yet who can flatter himself 
that the study of a long I fe would have enabled him 
to discover them, when he sees them yet unknown to 
so many nations, whom he cannot suppose less libe- 
rally endowed with natural reason than the Grecians 
or Egyptians. 

Every science was thus far advanced towards per- 
fection by the emulous diligence of contemporary 
students, and the gradual discoveries of one a?e im- 
proving on another. Sometimes unexpected flashes 
of instruction were struck. out by the fortuitous col- 
lision of happy incidents, or an involuntary concur- 
rence of ideas, in which the philosopher to whom 
they happened had no other merit than that of 
knowing their value, and transmitting, unclouded, 
to posterity that light which had been kindled by 
cause* out of his power. The happiness of these ca- 
sual illuminations no man can promise to himself, 
because no endeavours can procure them ; and there- 
fore, whatever be our abilities or application, we must 
submit to learn from others what perhaps would have 
lain hid for ever from human penetration, had not 
tome remote inquiry brought it to view; as trea- 
sures, are thrown up by the ploughman and the 
digger in the rude exercise of their common occu- 
pations. 

The man, whose genius qualifies him for great un- 
dertakings, must at least be content to learn from 
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books the present state of human knowledge ; that 
he may not ascribe to himself the invention of arts 
generally known; weary his attention with experi- 
ments of which the event has been long registered ; 
and waste, in attempts which have already succeeded 
or miscarried, that time which might have been 
spent with usefulness and honour upon new under- 
takings. But though the study of books is necessary, 
it is not sufficient to constitute literary eminence. 
He that wishes to be counted among the benefactors 
of posterity, must add by his own toil to the acqui- 
sitions of his ancestors, and secure his memory from 
neglect by some valuable improvement. This can 
only be effected by looking out upon the wastes of the 
intellectual world, and extending the power of learn- 
ing over regions yet undisciplined and barbarous; or 
by surveying more exactly her ancient dominions, 
and driving ignorance from the fortresses and retreats 
where she skulks undetected and undisturbed. Every 
science has its difficulties, w hich yet call for solution 
before we attempt new systems of knowledge; as 
every country has its forests and marshes, which it 
would be wise to cultivate and drain before distant 
colonies are projected as a necessary discharge of 
the exuberance of inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by imitation. 
"Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind must 
have invention in the design or the execution; ei- 
ther the effect itself must be new, or the means by 
which it is produced. Either truths hitherto un- 
known mu^t be discovered, or those w hich are al- 
ready known enforced by stronger evidence, facili- 
tated by clearer method, or elucidated by blighter 
illu^i rations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure long that is 
not rooted in nature, and manured by art. That 
which hopes to res^t the blast of malignity, and 
stand firm against the attacks of time, must contain 
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in itself some original principal of growth. The re- 
putation which arises froui the detail or transposition 
of borrowed sentiments, may spread for a while, like 
iw, on the rind of antiquity, but will be torn away 
by accident or contempt, ami suffered to rot unheeded 
on the ground. 



"Of TOTI fl*9 ^IJO*0*I ^uvafiijf. ©WOT* ttBf €» *0C 9V * 

AsTIPHILUS. 

Young was I once and poor, now rich and old ; 
A harder case thau mine was never told ; 
Blest with the power to use them — I hud none ; 
Loaded with riches now the power is gone. 

F. Lewis. 

• To the Rambler. 

" Sib, 

" THE writer* , who have undertaken the un- 
promising task of moderating desire, exert all the 
power of their eloquence, to show that happiness is 
not the lot of man, and have, by many arguments 
and example*, proved the instability of every con- 
dition by which envy or ambition are excited. 
They have set before our eyes all the calamities to 
whic h we are exposed from the frailty of nature, the 
influence of accident, or the stratagems of malice ; 
they have terrified greatness with conspiracies, and 
riches with anxieties ; wit with criticism, and beauty 
with disease. 

u All the force of reason, and all the charms of 
language, are indeed necessary to support positions 
which every man hears with a wish to confute them. 
Truth finds an easy entrance into the mind when she 
is introduced by desire, and attended by pleasure; 
but when she intrudes uncalled, and brings only 
fear and sorrow in her train, the passes of the intel- 
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lect are barred against her by prejudice and pas- 
sion ; if she sometimes forces her way by the bat- 
teries of argument, she seldom long keeps posses- 
sion of her conquests, but is ejected by some fa- 
voured enemy, or at best obtains only a nominal 
sovereignty, without influence and without au- 
thoi ity. 

M That life is short we are all convinced, and* 
yet suffer not that conviction to repress our pro- 
jects or limit our expectations; that life is misera- 
b e we all feel, and yet we believe that the time is 
near when we shall feel it no longer. But to hope 
happiness and immortality is equally vain. Our 
state may indeed be more or less imbitlered, as our 
duration may be more or less contracted ; yet the 
utmost felicity which we can ever attain will be 
little better than alleviation of misery, and we shall 
always feel more pain from our wants than pleasure 
from our enjoyments. The incident which J am 
going to relate will show, that to destroy the effect 
of all our success, it is not necessary that any single 
calamity should fall upon us, that we should be 
harassed by implacable persecution, or excruciated 
by irremediable pains; the brightest hours of pros- 
perity have their clouds, and the stream of life, if it 
is not ruffled by obstructions/ will grow putrid by 
stagnation. 

M My father resolving not to imitate the folly of 
his ancestors, who had hitherto left the younger 
sons encumbrances on the eldest, destined me to 
a lucrative profession ; and I being careful to lose 
no opportunity of improvement, was, at the usual 
time in which young men enter the world, well 
qualified for the exercise of the business which I 
had ch<>sen. 

n My eagerness to distinguish myself in public, 
and my impatience of the narrovv scheme of life to 
which my indigence confined me, did not sutler me 
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to continue long in the town where I was born, i 
went away as from a place of confinement, with a 
resolution to return no more till I should be able to 
dazzle with my splendour those who now looked 
upon me with contempt, to reward those who had 
paid honours to my dawning merit, and to show all 
who had suffered me to glide by them unknown aud 
neglected, how much they mistook their interest in 
omitting to propitiate a genius like mine. 

44 Such were my intentions when I sallied forth 
into the unknown world, In quest of riches and 
honours, which I expected to procure in a very 
short time ; for what could withhold them from in- 
dustry and knowledge? He that indulges hope 
will always be disappointed. Reputation I very 
soon obtained; but as merit is much more cheaply 
acknowledged than rewarded, I did not find myself 
yet enriched in proportion to my celebrity. 

" I had however in time surmounted the ob- 
stacles by which envy and competition obstruct 
the first attempts of a new claimant, and saw my 
opponents and censurers tacitly confessing their 
despair of success, by courting my friendship and 
yielding to my influence. They, "who once pur- 
sued me, were now satisfied to escape from me; 
and they who had before thought me presumptuous 
in hoping to overtake them, had now their utmost 
wish, if they were permitted at no great distance 
quietly to follow me. 

" My wants were not madly multiplied as my ac- 
quisitions increased, and the time came at length, 
when I thought myself enabled to gratify all rea- 
sonable desires, and when, therefore, I resolved to 
enjoy that plenty and serenity which 1 had been 
hitherto labouring to procure, to enjoy them while 
I was yet neither crushed by age into infirmity, nor 
so habituated to a particular manner of life as to 
be unqualified for new studies or entertainments. 
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- w I now quitted my profession, and to set myself 
at once free from all importunities to resume it, 
changed my residence, and devoted the remaining 
part of my time to quiet and amusement. Amidst 
innumerable projects of pleasure, which restless 
idleness incited me to form, and of which most, 
when they came to the moment of execution, were 
rejected tor others of no longer continuance, some 
accident revived in my imagination the pleasing 
ideas of my native place. It was now in my power 
to visit those from whom I had been so long absent 
in such a manner as was consistent with my former 
resolution : and I wondered how it could happen 
that I had so long delayed my own happiness. 

u Full of the admiration which I should excite, 
and the homage which I should receive, I dressed 
my servants in a more ostentatious livery, purchased 
a magnificent chariot, and resolved to dazzle the 
inhabitants of the little town with an unexpected 
blaze of greatness. 

* While the preparations that vanity required 
were made for my departure, which, as workmen 
will not be easily hurried beyond" their ordinary 
rate, I thought very tedious, I solaced my impa- 
tience with imagining the various censures that 
my appearance would produce; the hopes which 
some would feel from my bounty ; the terror 
which my power would strike on others; the 
awkward respect with which I should be accosted 
by timorous orTiciousness ; and the distant reverence 
with which others, less familiar to splendour anil 
dignity, would be contented to gaze upon me. ' I 
deliberated a long time, whether I should immedi- 
atelv descend to a level with my former acquaint- 
ances, or make my condescension more grateful by 
a gentle transition from haughtiness and reserve. 
At length I determined to forget some of my com* 
panions till they discovered themselves by some 
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indubitable token, and to receive the congratula- 
tions of others upon my good fortune with indif- 
ference, to show that I always expected what I had 
now obtained. The acclamations of the populace 
I proposed to reward with six hogsheads of ale, and 
a roasted ox, and then recommend to them to re- 
turn to t heir work. 

" At last all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, 
and I began the journey of triumph, which I could 
have wished to have ended in the same moment; 
but my horses felt none of their master's ardour, 
and I was shaken four days upon the rugged roads. 
I then entered the town, and having graciously let 
fall the glasses, that my person might be seen, 
passed slowly through the street. The noise of 
the wheels brought the inhabitants to their doors, 
but I could not perceive that I was known by them. 
At last I alighted, and my name, I suppose, was 
told by my servants, for the barber stept from the 
opposite house, and seized me by the hand with 
honest joy in his countenance, which, according to 
the rule that I had prescribed to myself, I rep»es>ed 
with a frigid graciousnes9. The fellow instead of 
sinking into dejection, turned away with contempt, 
and left me to consider how the second salutation 
should be received. The next friend was better 
treated, for I soon found that I must purchase by 
civility that regard which I had expected to en- 
force by insolt-nce. 

7 There was yet no smoke of bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no shout of crowds, no riot of joy; 
the business of the day went forward as before: 
and after having ordered a splendid supper, which 
no man came to partake, and which my chagrin 
hindered me from tasting, 1 went to bed, where the 
Vexation of disappointment overpowered the fa- 
tigue of my journey, and kept me from sleep. 

11 1 rs>6* *o uiucii humbled by those niortifica- 
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tions, as to inquire after the present state of the 
town, and found that I had been absent too long to 
obtain the triumph which had flattered my expec- 
tation. Of the friends whose compliments I ex- 
pected, some had long ago moved to distant pro- 
vinces, some had lost in the maladies of a. e all 
sense of another's prosperity, and some had for- 
gotten our former intimacy amidst care and dis- 
tresses. Of three whom I had resolved to punish 
for their former offences by a longer continuance of 
neglect, one was, by his own industry, rai-ed above 
my scorn, and two were sheltered from it in the 
grave. All those whom 1 loved, feared, or hated, 
all whose envy or whose kindness I had hopes of 
contemplating with pleasure, were swept away, 
and their place was rilled by a new g< nemtion, 
with other views and other competitions; and 
among many pr< ofs of the impotence <»f wealth, I 
found that it conferred upon me very lew distinc- 
tions in my native place. 

tc I am, Sir, &c. 

" Serotinus" 



Candida perpetuo reside concordia lecto, 
Tamque pari semper sit Venus <*quajugo. 

Diiigat ipsa senem quandam, sed et ipsa marif 
T\im qiwque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 

Mart. 

Their nuptial bed may smiling concord dress, 
And Venus still the happy union bless ! 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recal the bloom of youth. 

F. Lewis. 

" To the Rambler. 

" Sir, 

u IT is not common to envy those with, 
whom we cannot easily be placed in comparison. 
Every man sees without malevolence the progress 
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of another in the tracts of life which he has himself 
no desire to tread, and hears, without inclination to 
cavils or contradiction, the renown of those whose 
distance will not sufter them to draw the attention 
of mankind from his own merit. The sailor never 
thinks it necessary to contest the lawyer's abilities; 
nor would the Rambler, however jealous of his re- 
putation, be much disturbed by the success of rival 
wits at Agra or Ispahan. 

" We do not therefore ascribe to you any super- 
lative degree of virtue, when we believe that we 
may inform you of our change of condition w ithout 
danger of malignant fascination; and that when 
you read of the marriage of your correspondents 
Hymenaeus and Tranquilla, you will join your 
wishes to those of their other friends for the happy 
event of an union in which caprice and selfishness 
had so little part. 

" There is at least this reason why we should be 
less deceived in our connubial hopes than many 
who enter into the same state, that we have allowed 
our minds to form no unreasonable expectations, 
nor vitiated our fancies, in the soft hours of court- 
ship, with visions of felicity which human power 
cannot bestow, or of perfection which human virtue 
cannot attain. That impartiality with which we 
endeavoured to inspect the manners of all whom 
we have known was never so much overpowered 
by our passion, but that we discovered some faults 
and weaknesses in each other; and joined our 
hands in conviction, that, as there are advantages 
to be enjoyed in marriage, there are inconveniences 
likewise to be endured; and that, together with 
confederate intellects and auxiliary virtues, we 
must find different opinions and opposite inclina- 
tions. 

u We however flatter ourselves, for who is not 
flattered by himself as well as by others on the 
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day of marriage, that we are eminently qualified to 
give mutual pleasure. Our birth is without any 
such remarkable disparity as can give either an 
opportunity of insulting the other with pompous 
names and splendid alliances, or of calling in, upon 
any domestic controversy, the overbearing assist- 
ance of powerful relations. Our fortune was 
equally suitable, so that we meet without any of 
those obligations whiten always produce reproach, 
or suspicion of reproach, which, though they may 
be forgotten in the gaieties of the first month, no 
delicacy will always suppress, or of which the sup- 
pression must be considered as a new favour, to be 
repaid by tameness and submission, till gratitude 
takes the place of love, and the desire of pleasing 
degenerates by degrees into the fear of offending. 

" The settlements caused no delay ; for we did 
not trust our affairs to the negociation of wretches 
who would have paid their court by multiplying 
stipulations. Tranquilla scorned to detain any 
part of her fortune from him into whose hands she 
delivered up her person; and Hymenaeus thought 
no act of baseness more criminal than his who en- 
slaves his wife by her own generosity, who by 
marrying without a jointure condemns her to all 
the dangers of accident and caprice, and at last 
boasts his liberality, by granting what only the 
indiscretion of her kindness enabled him to with- 
hold. He therefore received on the common terms 
the por ion which any other woman might have 
brought him, and reserved all the exuberance of 
acknowledgement for those excellences which he 
has yet been able to discover only in Tranquilla. 

" We did not pass the weeks of courtship like 
those who consider themselves as taking the last 
draught of pleasure, and resolve not to quit the 
bowl without a surfeit, or who know themselves 
about to set happiness to hazard! and endeavour to 
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lose their sense of danger in the ebriety of per. 
petual amusement, and whirl round the gulf before 
they sink. Hymenals often repeated a medical 
axiom, that the succours of sickness ought not be 
wasted in health. We know that however our eyei 
may yet sparkle, and our hearts bound at the pre- 
sence of each other, the time of listlessness and 
satiety, of peevishness and discontent, must come 
at last, in which we shall be driven for relief to 
shows and recreations; that the uniformity of life 
must be sometimes diversified, and the vacuities of 
conversation sometimes supplied. We rrjoice in 
the reflection, that we have stores of novelty yet 
unexhausted, which may be opened when repletion 
shall call for change, and gratifications yet un* 
tasted, by which life, when it shall become vapid or 
bitter, may be restored to its former sweetness and 
sprightliness and again irritate the appetite, and 
again sparkle in the cup. 

" Our time will probably be less tasteless than that 
of those whom the authority and avarice of parents 
unites almost without their consent in their earlier 
years, before they have accumulated any fund of re- 
flexion, or collected materials for mutual entertain- 
ment. Such we have often seen rising in the morn- 
ing to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to doze ; 
whose happiness was celebrated by their neigh- 
bours, because they happened to grow rich by par- 
simony, and to be kept quiet by insensibility, and 
agreed to eat and sleep together. 

u We have both mingled with the world, and are 
therefore no strangers to the faults and virtues, the 
designs and competitions, the hopes and fears of our 
contemporaries. We have both amused our leisure 
with books, and can therefore recount the events of 
former times, or cite the dictates of ancient wisdom. 
Every occurrence furnishes us with some bint which 
one or the other can improve, and if it should happen 
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that memory or imagination fails us, we can retire 
to no idle or unimproving solitude. 

" Though our characters, beheld at a distance, ex- 
hibit this general resemblance, yet a nearer inspec- 
tion discovers such a dissimilitude of our habitudes 
and sentiments, as leaves each some peculiar ad- 
vantages, and affords that concordia discors, that 
suitable disagreement, which is always necessary to 
intellectual harmony. There may be a total diver- 
sity of ideas which admits no participation of the 
same delight, and there may likewise be such a con- 
formity of notions, as leaves neither any thing to add 
to the decisions of ihe other. With such contrariety 
there can be no peace, with such similarity there 
can be no pleasure. Our reasoning, though often 
formed upon different views, terminate generally in 
the same conclusion. Our thoughts, like rivulets 
issuing from distant springs, are each impregnated 
in its course with various mixtures, and tinged by 
infusions unknown to the other, yet at last easily 
unite into one stream, and purify themselves by the 
gentle effervescence of contrary qualities. 

ri These benefits we receive in a greater degree as 
we converse without reserve, because we have nothing 
to conceal. We have no debts to be paid by im- 
perceptible deductions from avowed expenses, no 
habits to be indulged by the private subserviency of 
a favoured servant, no private interviews with needy 
relations, no intelligence with spies placed upon 
each other. We considered marriage as the most 
solemn league of perpetual friendship, a state from 
which artifice and concealment are to be banished 
for ever, and in which every act of dissimulation is 
a breach of faith. 

" The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardour 
of desire, which the first sight of pleasure naturally 
produces, have long ceased to hurry us into irregula- 
rity anJ vehemence $ and experience has shown us, 
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that few gratifications are too valuable to be sacri- 
ficed to complaisance. We have thought it conveni- 
ent to rest from the fatigue of pleasure, and now only 
continue that course of life into which we had before 
entered, confirmed in our choice by mutual ap- 
pr« Nation, supported in our resolution by mutual 
encouragement, and assisted in our efforts by mutual 
exhortation. 

'''Such, Mr. Rambler, is our prospect of life — a 
prospect, which, as it is beheld wit'h more attention, 
seems to <>|jen more extensive happiness, and spreads 
by decrees into the boundless regions of eternity. 
But it all our prudence has been vain, and we are 
doomed to g»ve one instance more of the uncertainty 
of human discernment, we shall comfort ourselves 
amidst o«»r disappointments, that we were not bc- 
tnytd but by s>uch delusions as caution could not 
esca e, since we sought happiness only in the arms 
of virtue. We are, Sir, 

*' Your humble Servants, 

Hymenaus, 
u Tranquilla." 



Nee pluteum C€tdit 9 nee demorsos sapit ungues. 

Persivs. 

No blood from bitten nails those poems drew ; 
But chura'd, like spittle, from the lips they dew. 

Dry den. 

NATURAL historians assert, that whatever is formed 
for long duration arrives slowly to its maturity. 
Thus the firmest timber is of tardy growih, and 
animals generally exceed each other in longevity, in 
proportion to the time between their conception and 
Ibeir birth. 

The same observation may be extended to the 
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offspring of the mind. Hasty compositions, how- 
ever they please at first by flowery luxuriance, and, 
spread in the sunshine of temporary favour, can 
seldom endure the change of seasons, but perish at 
the first blast of criticism, or force of neglect. When 
Apelles was reproached with the paucity of his pro- 
ductions, and the incessant attention with which he 
retouched his pieces, he condescended t£> make no 
other answer, than that he painted for perpetuity. 

No vanity can more justly incur contempt and 
indignation than that which boasts of negligence 
and hurry. For who can hear with patience the 
writer who claims such superiority to the rest of his 
species, as to imagine that mankind are at leisure 
for attention to his extemporary sail u s, and that 
posterity will reposite his casual effusions among the 
treasures of ancient wisdom ? 

Men have sometimes appeared of sucrf transcend- 
ent abilities, that their slightest and most cursory 
performances excel all that labour and study can 
enable meaner intellects to compose ; as there are 
regions of which the spontaneous products cannot be 
equalled in other soils by care and culture. But it 
is no less dangerous for any man to place himself in 
this rank of understanding, and fancy that he is born 
to be illustrious without labour, than to omit the 
cares of husbandry, and expect from his ground the 
blossoms of Arabia. 

The greatest part of those who congratulate them- 
selves upon their intellectual dignity, and usurp the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only themselves 
would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to veneration 
and immortality on easy terms. This ardour of con- 
fidence is usually found among those who, having 
not enlarged their notions by books or conversation, 
are persuaded, by the partiality which we all feel in 
our own favour, that they have reached the summit 
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of excellence, because they discover none higher 
than themselves ; and who acquiesce ill the first 
thoughts that occur, because their scantiness of 
knowledge allows them little choice, and the narrow- 
ness of their views affords them no glimpse of per- 
fection, of that sublime idea which human industry, 
has from the first ages been vainly toiling to ap- 
proach. They see a little, and believe that there is 
nothing beyond their sphere of vision, as the Patuc- 
cos of Spain, who inhabited a small valley, con- 
ceived the surrounding mountains to be the bounda- 
ries of the world. In proportion as perfection 
is more distinctly conceived, the pleasure of con- 
templating our own performances will be lessened; 
it may therefore be observed, that they who most 
deserve praise are often afraid to decide in favour of 
of their own performances; they know how much 
is still wanting to their completion, and wait with 
anxiety and terror the determination of the public. 
u I please every one else," says Tully, u but never 
satisfy myself." 

I' lias often been inquired, why, notwithstanding 
the advances of later ages in science, and the assist- 
ance which the infusion of so many new ideas has 
given us, we still fall below the ancients in the art 
of composition. Some part of their superiority may 
be justly ascribed to the graces of their language, 
from which the most polished of the present European 
tongue* are nothing more than barbarous degenera- 
tions. Some advantage they may gain merely by 
priority, which put them in possession of the most 
natural sentiments, and left us nothing but servile 
repetition or forced conceits. But the greater part 
of their praise seems to have been the just reward of 
modesty and labour. Their sense of human weak- 
ness confined them commonly to one study, which 
then* knowledge of the extent of every science en- 
gaged them to prosecute with indefatigable diligence. 
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Among the writers of antiquity, I remember none 
except Statius, who ventures to mention the speedy 
production of his writings, either as an extenuation of 
his faults, or a proof of his facility. Nor did Sta- 
tius, when he considered himself as a candidate for 
lasting reputation, think a closer attention unnecessa- 
ry, but amidst all his pride and indigence, the two 
great hasteners of modern poems, employed twelve 
y^ars upon the Thebaid, and thinks his claim to 
renown proportionate to his labour. 

Thebais, multa cruciata lima, 
Tent at, audaci Jide % Matituunce 
G audi a fames. 

Polish'd with endless toil, my lays 
At length aspire to Mantuan praise. 

Ovid indeed apologizes in his banishment for the 
imperfection of His letters, but mentions his want 
of leisure to polish them as an addition to his cala- 
mities; and whs so far from imagining revi>als 
and correction- unnecessary, that at, his departure 
from Rome he threw his Metamorphoses into the 
fire, lest he should be disgraced by a book which 
he could not hope to finish. 

It seems not often to have happened that the 
same writer aspired to reputation in verse and 
prose ; and of those few that attempted auch diver- 
sity of excellence, I know not that even one suc- 
ceeded. Contrary characters they never imagined 
a single mind able to support, and therefore no 
man is recorded to have undei taken more than one 
kind of dramatic poetry. 

What they had written they did not venture in 
their first fondness to trust into the world, but con- 
sidering the impropriety of sending fo.th inconsi- 
derately that which cannot be recalled, deferred 
the public ation, if not nine yeais, according to tha 
direction of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled 
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after the raptures of invention, and the glare of 
novelty had ceased to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in those days no weekly or diurnal 
writers: multa dies, ct multa litura, much time and 
many rasures, were considered as indispensable re- 
quisites; and that no other method of attaining 
lasting praise has been yet discovered, may be 
conjectured from the blotted manuscripts of Milton 
now remaining, and from the tardy emission of 
Pope's compositions, delayed more than once till 
the incidents to which they alluded were forgotten, 
till his enemies were secure from his satire, and 
what to an honest mind must be more painful, bis 
friends were deaf to his encomiums. 

To him whose eagerness of praise hurries his 
productions soon into light, many imperfections 
are unavoidable, even where the mind furnishes 
the materials, as well as regulates their disposition, 
and nothing depends upon search or information. 
Delay opens new veins of thought, the subject dis- 
missed for a time appears with a new train of de- 
pendent images, the accidents of reading or con- 
versation supply new ornaments or allusions, or 
mere intermission of the fatigue of thinking enables 
the mind to collect new force and make new ex- 
cursions. But all those benefits come too late for 
him, who when he was w eary with labour snatched 
at the recompense, and gave his work to his friends 
and his enemies, as soon as impatience and pride 
persuaded him to conclude it. 

One of the most pernicious effects of haste is 
obscurity. He that teenis with a quick succession 
of ideas, and perceives how one sentiment produces 
another, easily believes that he can clearly express 
what he so strongly comprehends; he seldom 
•uspects his thoughts of embarrassment, while he 
preserves in his own memory the series of con- 
nection, or his diction of ambiguity, while only 
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one sense is present to his mind. Yet if he has 
been employed on an abstruse or complicated argu- 
ment, he will find, when he has awhile withdrawn 
his mind, and returns as a new reader to his work, 
that he has only a conjectural glimpse of his 
own meaning, anil that to explain it to those 
whom he desires to instruct, he must- open his 
sentiments, disentangle his method, and alter his 
arrangement. 

Authors and lovers always suffer some infatua- 
tion, from which only absence can set them free ; 
and every man ought to restore himself to the full 
exercise of his judgment before he does that which 
he cannot do improperly without injuring his 
honour and his quiet. 



Perpetno risu pulmonem agitarc solebat. 

-Juv. 

Democritus would feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders till he felt them ake. 

Drydent. 

" EVERY man," says Tully, u has two characters; 
one which he partakes with all mankind, and by 
which he is distinguished from brute animals, another 
which discriminates him from the rest of his own 
species, and impresses on him a manner and tem- 
per peculiar to himself. This particular character, 
if it be not repugnant to the laws of general huma- 
nity, it is always his business to cultivate and pie- 
serve/' 

Every hour furnishes some confirmation of 
Tullv's precept. It seldom happens that an as- 
sembly of pleasure is so happily selected, but that 
some one finds admission with whom the rest are 
deM j rvedly offended ; and it will appear, on a close 
inspection, that scaice any man be< omes eminently 
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disagreeable, but by a departure from his real cha- 
racter, and an attempt at something for which na- 
ture or education have left him unqualified. 

Ignorance or dullness have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give disgust 
except when they assume ihe dignity of know- 
ledge, or ape the sprightliness of wit. Awkward- 
ness and inelegance have none of those attractions 
by which ease and politeness take possession of 
the heart; but ridicule and censure seldom rise 
against them, unless they appear associated with 
that confidence which belongs only to long ac- 
quaintance with the modes of life, and to consci- 
ousness of unfailing propriety of behaviour. De- 
formity itself is regarded with tenderness rather 
than aversion, w hen it does not attempt to deceive 
the sight by dress and decoration, and to seize, 
upon fictitious claims, the prerogatives of beauty. 

He, that stands to contemplate the crowds that 
fill the streets of a populous city, will se e many 
passengers whose air and motion it will be difficult 
to behold without contempt and laughter ; but if 
he examines what are the appearances that thus 
powerfully excite his risibility, he will find among 
them neither poverty, nor disease, nor any invo- 
luntary or painful defect. The disposition to de- 
rision and insult is awakened by the softness of 
foppery, the swell of insolence, the liveliness ot 
levity, or the solemnity of grandeur ; by the 
sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, 
and the lofty mien ; by gestures intended to catch 
the eye, and by looks elaborately formed as evi- 
dences of importance. 

It has, I think, been sometimes urged in favour 
of affectation, that it is only a mistake of the means 
to a good end, and that the intention with which 
it is practised is always to please. If all attempts 
to innovate the constitutional or habitual character 
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have really proceeded from public spirit and love 
or* others, the world has hitherto been sufficiently 
ungrateful, since no return but scorn has yet been 
made to the most difficult of all enterprises, a contest 
with nature ; nor has any pity been shown to 
the fatigues of labour which never succeeded, and 
the uneasiness of disguise by which nothing was 
concealed. 

It seems therefore to be determined by the 
general suffrage of mankind, that he who decks 
himself in adscititious qualities rather purposes to 
command applause than impart pleasure; and he 
is therefore treated as a man who by an unrea- 
sonable ambition usurps the place in society to 
which he has no right. Praise is seldom paid with 
willingness even to incontestable merit, and it can 
be no wonder that he who calls for it without desert 
is repulsed with universal indignation. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those excel- 
lences which are placed at the greatest distance 
from possibility of attainment. We are conscious 
of our own defects and eagerly endeavour to sup- 
ply them by artificial excellence ; nor would such 
efforts be wholly without excuse were they not 
often excited by ornamental trifles, which he that 
thus anxiously struggles for the reputation of pos- 
sesMii^ them would not have been known to want, 
had not his industry quickened observation. 

Gelasimus passed the first part of his life in 
academical privacy and rural retirement, without 
any other conversation than that of scholars, grave, 
studious, and abstracted as himself. He cultivated 
the mathematical sciences with indefatigable dili- 
gence, discovered many useful theorems, discussed 
with great accuracy the resistance of fluids, and, 
though his priority was not generally acknow- 
ledged, was the first who fully explained all the 
properties of the catenarian curve. 
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Learning, when it rises to eminence, will be ob- 
served in time, whatever mist may happen to sur- 
round it Gt lasimus in his forty-ninth year, was 
distinguished by those who have the rewards of 
knowledge in their hands, and called ont to display 
his acquisitions for the honour of his country, and 
add dLniiy by his presence to philosophical assem- 
blies. As he did not suspect his unfitness tor com- 
mon 'flairs, he felr no reluctance to obey the invi- 
tation, and what he did not feel he had yet too 
much honesty to feign. He entered into the 
world as a larger and more populous college, 
where his performances would be more public, 
and his renown farther extended ; and imagined 
th it he should find his reputation universally pre- 
valent, and the influence of learning everywhere 
the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables and 
elegant acquaintance ; but he did not find himself 
always qualified to join in the conversation. He 
was distressed by civilities which be knew not 
how to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial 
perplexities, from which his books and diagrams 
could not extricate him. He was sometimes un- 
luckily engaged in disputes w ith ladies w ith w hom 
algebraic axioms had no great weight, and saw 
many whose favour and esteem he could not but 
desire, to w hom he was very little recommended 
by his theories of the tides, or his approximations 
to t e quadrature of the circle. 

Gel asimus did nut want penetration !o discover 
that no charm was more generally irresistible than 
that -of easy facetlousness and flowing hi aritv. 
He saw that diversion was more frequently wel- 
come tl>an improvement, that autho' ty and seri- 
ousness were rather feared than loved, and that the 
grave scholar was a kind of imperious ally, lustily 
dismissed when his assistance was no longer neces- 
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sary. He came to a sudden resolution of throwing 
oil' those cumbrous ornaments of learning, which 
hindered his reception, and commenced a man of 
wit and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted with 
every topic of merriment, ignorant of the modes 
and follies, the vices and virtues of mankind, and 
unfurnished with any ideas- but such as Pappus 
aid Archimedes h*d given him, he began to 
silence all inquii ies with a jest instead of a solution, 
extended his face with a grin which he mistook 
for a smile, and in the place of a scientific dis- 
course, retailed in a new language, formed between 
the college and the tavern, the intelligence of the 
newspaper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; 
and therefore, whatever he said or heard, he 
was careful not to fail in that great duty of a wit. 
If he asked or told the hour of the day, if he com- 
plained of heat or cold, stirred the fire, or filled a 
glass, removed his chair, or snuffed a candle, he 
always found some occasion to laugh. The jest 
was indeed a secret to all but himself ; but habi- 
tual confidence in his own discernment hindered 
him from suspecting any weakness or mistake, 
lie wondered that his wit was so little understood, 
but expected that his audience would comprehend 
it by degrees, and persisted all his life to show 
by gross buffoonery how little the strongest facul- 
ties can perform beyond the limits of their own 
province. 



Si te colo, Sexte, non amabo. • 

Mart. 

The more I honour thee, the less I love. 

NONE of the desires dictated by vanity is more 
general, or less blaraable, than that of being dis- 
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tincrni>hed for the art> of conversation. Other 
aci oiiipl shments mav he possessed without oppor- 
tunity of ex^rtinj* them, or wanted without danger 
that the defect can he often remarked ; but as no 
man c*n live otherwise than in a hermitage, without 
hou I y pleasure or vexation, from the fondness or 
Deselect of those about him, the faculty of giv- 
ing pleasure i< of continual u<e. Few are more 
frequently envied than tho^e who have the power 
of forcing attention wherever they come, whose 
enrra ce is considered as a promise of felicity, 
and whose departure is lamented like the re- 
cess of the sun from the northern climates, 
as a privation of all that enlivens fancy or in- 
sj ires gaiety. 

It is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, some peculiar qualifications are necessary ; for 
every ones experience will inform him, that the 
p easure which men are able to give conversation 
holds no stated proportion to their knowledge or 
their virtue. Many find their way to the tables 
and the parties of those who never consider them 
as of the least importance in any other place; we 
have all, at one time or other, been content to love 
those w hom we could not esteem, and been per- 
suaded to try the dangerous experiment or admit- 
ting him for a companion, whom we knew to be 
too ignorant for a counsellor, and too treacherous 
for a fi iend. 

I question whether some abatement of character 
is n t necessary to general acceptance. Few 
spend their time with much satisfaction under the 
eye of incontestable superiority ; and, thetefore, 
among those whose presence is courted at assem- 
I iea of jollity, there are seldom found men emi- 
nt- fitly distinguished tor powers or acquisitions. 
The w it, whose vivacity condemns slower tongues 
to silence* the scholar, w hose know ledge allows no 
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man to fancy that he instructs him, the critic, who 
suffers no fallacy to pass undetected, ami the 
reasoner, who condemns the idle to thought, and 
the negligent to attention, are generally praised 
and feared, reverenced and avoided. 

He that would please must rarely aim at such 
excellence as depresses his hearers in their own 
opinion, or debars them from the hope of contri- 
buting reciprocally to the entertainment of the 
company. Merriment extorted by sallies of ima- 
gination, sprightliness of remark, or quickness of 
reply, is too often w hat the Latins call the Sardi- 
nian Laughter, a distortion of the face without 
gladness of he.irt. 

For this reason, no style of conversation is more 
extensively acceptable than the n. native. He, 
who has stored his memory with slight anecdotes, 
private incidents, and personal peculiarities s I- 
dom fails to find his an liei ee favourable Almost 
eve y man listens with eagerness to contempora y 
history; for almost every m n haw some real or 
imaginary conne< tion with a celebrated character; 
some desire to advance or oppose a rising name. 
Vani y often co-operates with curiosity. He th it 
is a hearer in one pi ice, qualifies himself to became 
a speaker in another ; for though he cannot com- 
prehend a series of argument, or transp it the 
volatile spirit of wit without evaporation, he yet 
thinks himself able to treasure up the various 
incidents of a story, and pleases his hopes with 
the in forma ion which he shall give to some in- 
ferior society. 

Narratives are for the most part heard without 
envy, because they are not supposed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate. Tq ; 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by ple- 
beian mouths, may happen to one man as well as 
to another; and to relate them when they ar« 
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known has in appearance so little difficulty, that 
every one concludes himself equal to the task. 

But it is not easy, and in some situations of life 
not possible, to accumulate such a stock of mate- 
rials as may support the expense of continual nai- 
ration; and it frequently happens, that they, who 
attempt this method of ingratiating themselves, 
please only at the firsl interview, and, for want of 
new supplies of intelligence, wear out their stories 
by continual repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of ob- 
taining the praise of a good companion, were it 
not to be gained by more compendious methods; 
but such is the kindness of mankind to all, ex- 
cept those who aspire to real merit and rational 
dignity, that every understanding may find some 
way to excite benevolence; and whoever is not 
env-ed may learn the art of procuring love. We 
are willing to be pleased, but are not willing to 
admire; we favour the mirth or officiousness that 
solicits our legard, but oppose the worth or spirit 
that enforces it. 

The fir t place among those that please, because 
they desire only to please, is due to the merry 
fellow, whose laugh is loud, and whose voice is 
strong; who is ready to echo every jest with ob- 
streperous approbation, and countenance every 
frolic with vociferations of applause, it is not ne- 
cessary to a merry fellow to have in himself any 
fund of jocularity or force of conception ; it is 
sufficient that he always appears in the highest ex- 
altation of gladness; for the greater part of man- 
kind are gay or serious by infection, and follow 
without resistance the attraction of example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured 
man, a being generally without benevolence, or 
any other virtue than such as indolence and insen- 
sibility confer. The characteristic of a good- 
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natured man is to bear a joke ; to sit unmoved and 
unaffected amidst noise and turbulence, profane- 
ness and obscenity ; to hear every tale without 
contradiction^ to endure insult without reply; 
and to follow the stream of folly, whatever course 
it shall happen to take. The good natured man 
is commonly the darling of the petty wits, with 
whom they exercise themselves in the rudiments 
of raillery ; for he never takes advantage of failings, 
nor disconcerts a puny satirist with unexpected 
sarcasms; but while the glass continues to circu- 
late, contentedly bears the expense of uninter- 
rupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at ins own 
importance. 

The modest man is a companion of a yet 
lower rank, whose only power of giving plea- 
sure is not to interrupt it. The modest man 
satisfies himself with peaceful silence, which all 
his companions are candid enough to consider 
as proceeding not from inability to speak, but v>ill- 
ingness to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any general 
character of excellence, have some single art of 
entertainment, which serves them as a passport 
through the world. One I have known for fifteen 
years the darling of a weekly club, because every 
night, precisely at eleven, he begins his favourite 
song, and, during the vocal performance, by 
corresponding motions of his hand, chalks out a 
giant upon the wall. Another has endeared him- 
self to a long succession of acquaintances, by 
sitting among them with his wig reversed; another 
by contriving to smut the nose of any stranger 
who was to be initiated in the club ; another by 
purring like a cat, and then pretending to he 
frighted ; and another by yelping like a hound, 
and calling to the drawers to drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulness is 
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promoted, and sometimes friendship established ; 
arts, which those who despise them should not 
rigorously blame, except when they are practised 
at the expense of innocence ; for it is always 
necessary to be loved, but not always necessary to 
be reverenced. 



Malta ferunt mum venientes commoda secum. 
Malta recedentet adimunt. 

Hor. 

The blessings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreasing glide. 

Francii. 

BAXTER, in the narrative of his own life, has 
enumerated several opinions, which, though he 
thought them evident and incontestable at his first 
entrance into the world, time and experience dis- 
posed him to change. 

Whoever reviews the state of his own mind 
from the dawn of manhood to its decline, and con- 
siders what he pursued or dreaded, slighted or 
esteemed, at different periods of his age, will have 
no reason to imagine such changes of sentiment 
eculiar to any station or character. Every man, 
owever careless and inattentive, has conviction 
forced upon him : the lectures of time obtrude 
themselves upon the most unwilling or dissipated 
auditor; and, by comparing our past with our pre- 
sent thoughts, we perceive that we have changed 
our minds, though perhaps we cannot discover when 
the alteration happened, or by what causes it >vas 
produced. 

This revolution of sentiments occasions a perpe- 
tual contest between the old and young. They 
who imagine themselves entitled to veneration 
by the prerogative of longer life, arc inclined to 
treat the notions of those whose conduct they 
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superintend with superciliousness and contempt, for 
want of considering, that the future and the past 
have different appearances; that the disproportion 
w ill always be great between expectation and enjoy- 
ment, between new possession and satiety ; that the 
truth of many maxims of age gives too little plea- 
sure Co be allowed till it is felt; and that the 
miseries of life would be increased beyond all hu- 
man power of endurance, if we were to enter the 
world with the same opinions as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please 
us. Hope will predominate in every mind, till it 
has been suppressed by frequent disappointments. 
The youth has not yet discovered how many evils 
are continually hovering about us, and when he is 
set free from the shackles of discipline, looks 
abroad into the world with rapture ; he sees an 
Elysian region open before him, so variegated with 
beauty, and so stored with pleasure, that his care is 
rather to accumulate good, than to shun evil ; 
he stands distracted by different forms of delight, 
and has no other doubt, than which path to fol- 
low of those which all iead equally to the bowers of 
happiness. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life be- 
lieves every thing to be what it appears, and 
rarely supsects that external splendour conceals 
any latent sorrow or vexation. He never imagines 
that there may be greatness without safety, afflu- 
ence without content, jollity without friendship, 
and solitude without peace. He fancies himself 
permitted to cull the blessings of every condition, 
and to leave its inconveniences to the idle and the 
ignorant. He is inclined to believe no man misera- 
ble but by his own fault, and seldom looks with 
much pity upon failings or miscarriages, because 
he thinks them willingly admitted, or negligently 
incurred. 
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It is impossible, without pity or contempt, to 
hear a youth, of generous sentiments and warm 
imagination, declaring, in the moment of openness 
and confidence, his designs and expectations; be- 
cause long life is possible, he considers it as certain, 
and therefore promises himself all the changes of 
happiness, and provides gratifications for every 
desire. 

He is for a time to give himself wholly to frolic 
and diversion, to range the world in search of 
pleasure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, 
and to be celebrated equally for his pleasing 
levities and solid attainments, his deep reflections 
and his sparkling repartees. He then elevates his 
views to nobler enjoyments, and finds all the scat- 
tered excellences of the female world united in a 
woman, who prefers his addresses to wealth and 
titles; he is afterwards to engage in business, to 
dissipate difficulty, and overpower opposition ; to 
climb by the mere force of merit to fame and 
greatness; and rewaid all those who countenanced 
his rise, or paid due regard to his early excellence. 
At last he will retire in peace and honour ; con- 
tract his views to domestic pleasure*; form the 
manners of children like himself; observe how 
every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 
and how his sons catch ardour from their father's 
history; he wi I give laws to the neighbourhood* 
dictate axioms to posterity, and leave the world an 
example of wisdom and of happiness. 

With hope* li ve these, he sallies jocund into life; 
to little purpose is he told, that the condition of 
humanity admits no pure and unmingled happi- 
ness; that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in 
poverty or disease; that uncommon o,u ditications 
ami contrarieties of excellence p oduce envy 
equally with applause; that, wha'ever admira'ion 
and loudness may jpftMMiM him, he must marry a 
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wife like the wives of others, with some virtues and 
some faults, and be as often disgusted by her vices, 
as delighted by her elegance ; that if he adventures 
in the circle of action, he must expect to encounter 
men as artful, as daring, as resolute as himself; 
that of his children, some may be deformed, and 
others vicious; some may disgrace him by their 
follies, some offend him by their insolence, and 
some exhaust him by their profusion. He hears 
nil this with obstinate incredulity, and wonders by 
tihat malignity old age is influenced, that it 
cannot forbear to fill his ears with predictions of 
misery. 

Among other pleasing errors of young minds is 
the opini m of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his contem- 
poraries can spare from their own affairs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himself, and imagines every 
one that approaches him to be an enemy or a fol- 
lower, an admirer or a spy. He therefore considers 
his fame as involved in the event of every action. 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth proceed 
from this quick sense of reputation. This it is that 
gives firmness mid constancy, fidelity and disin- 
terestedness, and it is tins that kindles resentment 
for slight injuries, and dictates all the principles of 
sanguinary honour. 

But as time brings him forward into the world, he 
•oon discovers that he only shares fame or reproach 
with innumerable partners; that he is left un- 
marked in the obscurity of the crowd ; and that 
what he does whether good or bad, soon gives way 
to new objects of regard. He then easily sets him- 
self free from the anxieties of reputation, and con- 
siders praise or censure as a transient breath, 
which, while he hears it, is passing away, without 
any lasting mischief or advantage. 

In youth it is common to measure right and 
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wrong by the opinion of the world, anJ in age to 
act without any measure but interest, and to lose 
shame without substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that something is 
always wanting to happiness. In youth we have 
warm hopes, which are soon blasted by rashness 
and negligence, and great designs, which are de- 
feated by inexperience. In age, we have know- 
ledge and prudence without spirit to exert, or mo- 
tives to prompt them ; we are able to plan schemes, 
and regulate measures; but have not time remain- 
ing to bring them to completion. 



Nemo petit mcdicis quee mittebantur amicis 
A Seneca , quee Piso bonus, quet Cotta solcbat 
Largiri, nempe et titulis et fascibus olim 
Major hubebatur donandi gloria ; solum 
Poscimus ut c&nes civiliter ; hoc face, et esto 
Esto, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis. 

Juv. 

No- man expects (for who so much a sot. 
Who has the times he lives in so forgot?) 
What Seneca, what Piso used to send. 
To raise, or to support a sinking friend. 
Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well designed, 
To all their titles, all that height of power, 
Which turn the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 
When your poor client is condemned t* attend. 
Tis all we ask, receive him as a friend : 
Descend to this, and then we ask no more ; 
Rich to yourself, to all besides be poor. 

Bowles. 

" To the Rambler. 

4t Mr. Rambler, 

u SUCH is the tenderness or infirmity of 
many minds, that when any affliction oppresses 
them, they have immediate recourse to lamenta- 
tion and complaint, which though it can only be 
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allowed reasonable when evils admit of remedy, 
and thenonly when addressed to those from whom the 
remedy is expected, yet seems even in hopeless 
and incurable distresses to be natural, since those by 
whom it is not indulged, imagine that they give a 
proof of extraordinary fortitude by suppressing it. 

" I am one of those who, with the Sancho of Cer- 
vantes, lrave to higher characters the merit of suffer- 
ing in silence, and give vent without scruple to any 
sorrow that swells my heart. It is therefore to me 
a severe aggravation of a calamity, when it is such 
as in the common opinion will not justify the acer- 
bity of exclamation, or support the solemnity of 
vocal grief. Yet many pains are incident to a man 
of delicacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be 
persuaded to pity, and which, when they are sepa- 
rated from their peculiar and personal circumstances, 
will never be considered as important enough to 
claim attention or deserve redress. 

■* Of this kind will appear, to gross and vulgar ap- 
prehensions, the miseries which I endured in a morn- 
ing visit to Prospero, a man lately raised to wealth 
by a lucky project, and too much intoxicated by 
sodden elevation, or too little polished by thought 
and conversation, to enjoy his present fortune with 
elegance and decency. 

u We set out in the world together; and for a 
long time mutually assisted each other in our 
exigencies, as either happened to have money or 
influence beyond his immediate necessities. You 
know that nothing generally endears men so much 
as participation of dangers and misfortunes ; I 
therefore always considered Prospero as united with 
me in the strongest league of kindness, and ima- 
gined that our friendship was only to be broken by 
the hand of death. I felt at his sudden shout of 
success an honest and disinterested joy ; but as I 
want no part of his superfluities, am not will- 
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ing to descend from that equality in which we 
hitherto have lived. 

M Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispen- 
sation from ceremonial visits; and it was so long 
before I saw him at his new house, that he gently 
complained of my neglect, and obliged me to come 
on a day appointed. I kept my promise, but 
foun.l, that the impatience of my friend arose not 
from any desire to communicate his happiness, but 
to enj »y his superiority. 

When 1 told my name at the door, the foot- 
man went to see if his master was at home, and, by 
the tn dines* of his return, gave me reason to sus- 
pert that time was taken to deliberate. He then 
info med me, that Prosj ero desired my company, 
an J showed toe *ta rcase carefully secured by mats 
from the pollution of my tVet. The best apart- 
ments were ostentatious y set open, that I might 
hav,' a distant view of the magnificence which I 
was nut i ermittedto approach: and my old friend, 
receiving me with all the insolence of condescen- 
sion at the top of t!ie stairs, conducted me to a 
back room, where he told me he always breakfasted 
when he had not great company. 

*' On the floor * here we sat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth, of which Prospero ordered his servant 
to lift uo a corner, that I mi^ht contemplate the 
brightness of the colours and the elegance of the 
texture, and asked me whether I had ever seen any 
thinn so fine before : I did not gratify his folly 
with any outcries of admiration, but coldly bade 
the footman let down the cloth. 

" We then sat down, and 1 began to hope that 
pridi- was glutted with persecution, when Prospero 
desired that I would give the servant leave to ad- i 
just the e ver of my chair, which was slipt a little 
asde lo show the damask; he informed me that he 
had bespoke ordinary chairs for common use, but had 
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been disappointed by his talesman. I put the chair 
aside with my foot, and drew another so hastily, 
that I was entreated not to rumple the carpet. 

11 Breakfast was at last set, and as I was not will- 
ing to indulge the peevishness that began to seize 
me, I commended the tea: Prospero then told me, 
that another time I should taste his finest sort, but 
that he had only a very small quantity remaining, 
and reserved it for those whom he thought himself 
obliged to treat with particular respect. 

u While we were conversing upon such subjects 
as imagination happened to suggest, he frequently 
digressed into directions to the servant that waited, 
or made a slight inquiry after the jeweller or silver- 
smith; and once, as I was pursuing an argument 
with some degree of earnestness, he started from his 
posture of attention, and ordered, that if Lord Lofty 
called on him that morning, he should be shown 
into the best parlour. 

" My patience was not yet wholly subdued. I 
was willing to promote his satisfaction, and there- 
fore observed, that the figures on the china were 
eminently pretty. Prospero had now an opportu- 
nity of calling for his Dresden china, u which/' 
says he, n I always associate wiih my chased tea- 
kettle." The cups were brought; I once re- 
solved not to have looked upon ihem, but my curi- 
osity prevailed. When 1 had examined them a 
little, Prospero desired me to set them down, for 
they, who were accustomed only to common dishes, 
seldom handled china with much care. You "will, I 
hope, commend my philosophy, when I tell you 
that I did not dash his baubles to the ground. 

" He was now so much elevated with his own 
greatness, that he though' some humility necessary 
to avert the giance of envy, and therefore 'old me, 
with an air of soft composure, that I was not to esti- 
mate lite by external appearance, that all these 
shining acquisitions had added little to his happi- 
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ness that he still remembered with pleasure the 
davs in which he and I were upon the level, and 
had often, in the moment of reflection, been doubt- 
ful whether he should lose much by changing his 
condition for mine. » • » 

'« I he .ran now to be afraid lest his pride should, 
by silence and submission, be emboldened to in- 
sults that could not easily be borne, and therefore 
cooly considered how I should repres* it without 
such bit ern ss of reproof as I was yet unwilling to 
use. But he interrupted my meditation, by asking 
leave to be dressed, and told me, that he had pro- 
mised to attend some ladies in ihe park, and if I 
W a> g«»ing the *ame way. would take rae in his cha- 
riot I h id no inclination to any other favours, and 
therefore left him without any intention of seeing 
hi n again, unless some misfortune should restore 
his uuaerstauding. 

H I am, &c. 

M Asper." 

Though I am not wholly insensible of the provo- I 
cations, u hich my correspondent has received, I 
cannot altogether comment the keenness of his re- 
sentment, nor encourage him to persist in his reso- 
lution of breaking otVall commerce wiih his <dd ac- 
quaintance. One of the golden precepts of Pytha- 
goras directs, that a friend should not be hated for 
little faults; and surely, he, upon whom nothing 
wor<e can he charged, than that he mats his stairs 
and covers his carpet, and sets out his finery to 
show before those: whom he does not admit to use it, 
has yet committed nothing that should exclude him 
from common decrees of kindness. Such impro- 
prieties often proceed rather from stupidity than 
malice. Those, who thus shine only to dazzle, are 
influenced merely by custom and example, and 
neither examine, nor are qualified to examine, the 
motives of their own practice, or to state the nice 
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limits between elegance and ostentation. They are 
often innocent of the pain which their vanity pro- 
duces, and insult others when they have no worse 
purpose than to please themselves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always 
endanger his quiet. Of those with whom nature 
and virtue oblige us to converse, some are ignorant 
of the arts of pleasing, and offend when they de- 
sign to caresss; some are negligent, and gratify 
themselves without regard to the quiet of another ; 
some, perhaps, are malicious, and feel no greater 
satisfaction in prosperity, than that of raising envy 
and trampling inferiority. But whatever be the 
motive of insult, it is always best to overlook it; 
for folly scarcely can deserve resentment, and ma- 
lice is punished by neglect. 



Cum volet ilia dies, (jute nil nisi corporis hvjus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mihifinkU eevi. 

Ovid. 

Come soon or late death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay. 

Welstid. 

IT seems to be the fate of man to seek all his conso- 
lations in futurity. The time present is seldom able 
to fill desire or imagination with immediate enjoy- 
ment, and we are forced to supply its deficiencies 
by recollection or anticipation. 

Every one has so often detected the fallacious- 
ness of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching 
himself to expect what a thousand accidents may 
preclude, that, when time has abated the confi- 
dence with which youth rushes out to take posses- 
sion of the world, we endeavour, or wish, to find en- 
tertainment in the review of life, and to repose upon 
real facts and certain experience. This is perhaps 
one reason, among many, why age delights in nar- 
ratives. 
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But so full is the world of calamity, that every 
source of pleasure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity disturbed. When time has supplied 
us with events sufficient to employ our thoughts, it 
has mingled them with so many disasters, that 
we shrink from their remembrance, dread their in- 
trusion upon our minds, and fly from them as from 
enemies that pursue us with torture. 

No man past the middle point of life ran sit 
down to feast upon the pleasures of youth, without 
finding the banquet embittered by the cup of sor- 
row ; he may revive lucky accidents and pleasing 
extravagancies; many days of harmless frolic, or 
nights of honest festivity, will perhaps recur; or, if 
he has been engaged in scenes of action, and ac- 
quainted with dtairs of difficulty and vicissitudes of 
fo. tune, he may enjoy the nobler pleasure of look- 
ing back upon distress firmly supported, dangers 
res dutely encountered, and opposition artfully de- 
feated. j^Eneas properly comforts his companions, 
when, after the horrors of a storm, they have 
landed on an unknown and desolate country, with 
the hope that their miseries will be at some distant 
time recounted with delight. There are few 
higher gratifications than that of reflection on sur- 
mounted evils, when they were not incurred nor 
protracted by our fault, and neither reproach us 
with cowardice nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almost always abated by the 
reflection, that they with whom we should be most 
pleased to share it are now in the grave. A few 
years make such havoc in human generations, 
that we soon see ourselves depiived of those 
with whom we entered the world, and whom 
the participation of pleasures or fatigues had en- 
deared to our remembrance. The man of enter- 
prize recounts his adventures and expedients, but 
is forced, at the close of the relation, to pay a si^h 
to the names of those that contributed to his sue- 
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cess ; he, that passes his life among the gayer part 
of mankind, has his remembrance stored with re- 
marks and repartees of wits, whose sprightliness 
and merriment are now lost in perpetual silence; 
the trader, whose industry has supplied the want 
of inheritance, repines in solitary plenty at the 
absence of companions, with whom he had 
planned out amusements for his latter years ; and 
the scholar, whose merit, after a long series of 
efforts, raises him from obscurity, looks round in 
vain from his exaltation for his old friends or 
enemies, whose applause or mortification would 
heighten his triumph. 

Among Martial's requisites to happiness is, Res 
non parta labore, sed relicta, an estate not gained 
by industry, but left by inheritance. It is neces- 
sary to the completion of every good, that it be 
timely obtained ; for whatever comes at the close 
of life, will come too late to give much delight ; 
yet all human happiness has its defects. Of what 
we do not gain for ourselves we have only a faint 
and imperfect fruition, because we cannot com- 
pare the difference between want and possession, 
or at least can derive from it no conviction of our 
own abilities, nor any increase of self-esteem ; 
what we acquire by bravery or science, by mental 
or corporeal diligence, comes at last when we cannot 
communicate, and therefore cannot enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happiness from the time to come. In youth we 
have nothing past to entertain us, and in age we 
derive little from retrospect but hopeless sorrow. 
Yet the future likewise has its limits, which the 
imagination dreads to approach, but which we see 
to be not far distant. The loss of our friends 
and companions impresses hourly upon us the 
necessity of our own departure : we know that 
the schemes of man are quickly at an end, that we 
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must soon lie down in the grave with the forgotten 
multitudes of former ages, and yield our place to 
others, who, like us shall be driven awhile, by 
hope or fear, about the surface of the earth, and 
then, like us, be lost in the shades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our material exis- 
tence, we ore therrfore obliged to extend our 
hopes ; and alm<><t everv man indulges his imagi- 
nation with something, which is not to happen till 
he ha* changed his manner of being : some amuse 
themselves with entails and settlements, provide for 
the perpetuation of families and honours, or con- 
trive to obviate the dissipation of the fortunes 
which it has been their business to accumulate ; 
others, more refined or exalted, congratulate their 
own hearts upon the future extent of their reputa- 
tion, the reverence of distant nations, and the gra- 
titude of unprejudiced posterity. 

They, whose souls are so chained down to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a state 
in which thev shall look upon them with less soli- 
citude, are seldom attentive or flexible to argu» 
ments ; but the votaries of fame are capable of 
reflection, and therefore may be called to recon- 
sidvT the probability of their expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wise man's wish, has not yet been 
satisfactorily decided ; and, indeed, to be long re- 
membered, can happen to so small a number, that 
the bulk of mankind has very little interest in the 
question. There is never room in the world for 
more than a certain quantity or measure of re- 
nown. The necessary business of life, the imme- 
diate % pleasures or pains of every condition, leave 
us not leisure* beyond a fixed proportion, for con- 
templations which do not forcibly influence our 
present welfare. When this vacuity is filled, no 
characters can be admitted into the circulation oi 
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fame, but by occupying the place of some that 
must be thrust into oblivion. The eye of the 
mind, like that of the body, can only extend its 
view to new objects, by losing sight of those which 
are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a 
while and disappears for ever ; and if we except 
a few transcendant and invincible names, which 
no revolutions of opinion or length of time is able 
to suppress ; all those that engage our thoughts, or 
diversify our conversation, are every moment has- 
tening to obscurity, as new favourites are adopted 
by fashion. 

It is not therefore from this world, that any ray 
cf comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the 
last hour. But futurity has still its prospects; 
there is yet happiness in reserve, which, if we 
transfer our attention to it, will support us in the 

Eains of disease, and the languor of decay. This 
appiness we may expect with confidence, because 
it is out of the power of chance, and may be 
attained by all that sincerely desire and earnestly 
pursue it. On this therefore every mind ought 
finally to rest. Hope is the chief blessing of man, 
and that hope only is rational, of which we are 
certain that it cannot deceive us. 
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Palma negata maorum, donata reducit opimum. 

Hor. 

— To sink in shame, or swell with pride, 
As the gay palm is granted or denied. 

Francis. 

THE multitudes that support life by corporal 
labour, and eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brow, commonly regard inactivity as idleness; and 
have no conception, that weariness can be con- 
tracted in an elbow chair, by now and then peep- 
ing into a book, and musing the rest of the day : 
the sedentary and studious, therefore, raise their 
envy <»r contempt, as they appear either to possess 
the conveniences of life by the mere bounty of 
fortune, or to suffer the want of them by refusing 
to work. 

It is however certain, that to think is to labour; 
and that as the body is affected by the exercise of 
the mind, the fatigue of study is not less than that 
of the field or manufactory. 

- But the labour of the mind, though it is equally 
wearisome with that of the body, is not attended 
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with the same advantages. Exercise gives health, 
vigour, and cheerfulness, sound sleep, and a keen 
appetite: the effects of sedentary thoughtfulness 
are diseases that imbitter and shorten life, inter- 
rupted rest, tasteless meals, perpetual languor, and 
causeless anxiety. 

No natural inability to perform manual opera- 
tions has been observed to proceed from disincli- 
nation ; the reluctance, if it cannot be removed, 
may be surmounted; and the artificer then pro- 
ceeds in his work with as much dexterity and 
exactness, as if no extraordinary effort had been 
made to begin it : but with respect to the produc- 
tions of imagination and wit, a mere determination 
of the will is not sufficient ; there must be a dis- 
position of the mind which no human being can 
procure, or the work will have the appearance of 
a forced plan, in the production of which the 
industry of art has been substituted for the vigour 
of nature. 

Nor does this disposition always ensure success, 
though the want of it never fails to render application 
ineffectual ; for the writer, who sits down in the 
morning fired with his subject and teeming with 
ideas, often finds at night, that what delighted his 
imagination offends his judgment, and that he has 
lost the day by indulging a pleasing dream, in 
which he joined together a multitude of splendid 
images without perceiving their incongruity. 

Thus the wit is condemned to pass his hours, 
those hours which return no more, in attempting 
that which he cannot effect, or in collecting mate- 
rials which he afterwards discovers to be unfit for 
use: but the mechanic and the husbandman know, 
that the work which they perform will always 
bear the same proportion to the time in which 
they are employed, and the diligence which they 
exert. 
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Neither is the reward of intellectual equally cer- 
tain with that of corpora) labour; the artificer, for 
the manufacture whi< h he fini hes in a day, re- 
ceives a certain sum ; but the wit frequently gains 
no advantage from a performance at which he has 
toiled many montlis, either because the town is not 
disposed to judye o! his merit, or because he has 
not ^uited the po, ular taste. 

It lias b« en often observed, that not the value of 
a man's income, but the proportion which it bears 
to his expen>es, justly denominates him rich or 
poor; and that it is not so much the manner in 
which he lives, as the habit of life he has con- 
tracted, whxh renders him happy or wretched. 
For this reason, the labour of the mind, even when 
it is adequately rewarded, does not procure means 
of happiness m the same proportion as that uf iho 
body. They that sing at the loom, or whistle 
after the plough, wish not for intellectual enter- 
tainment; if they have plenty of v\ holt some food, 
they do not repine at the inelegant e uf their table, 
por are they less happy beeau e they are not 
treated with ceremonious respect, and serve*! with 
silent celerity. The scholar is always considered 
as becoming a gentleman by his education ; and 
the wit as conferring honour upon his company, 
however elevated by their rank or fortune : they 
are, therefore, frequently admitted to scenes of life 
veiy difVerent from their own; they partake of 
pleasures which they cannot hope to purchase ; 
and many superfluities become necessary, by the 
gratification of wants, which in a lower class they 
would never have known. 

Thus, the peasant and the mechanic, when they 
have received the wages of the day, and procured 
their strong beer and supper, have scarce a wish 
unsatisfied ; but the man of nice discernment and 
quick sensations, who has acquired a high relish of 
2 B 3 
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the elegances and refinements of life, has seldom 
philosophy enough to be equally content with that 
which the reward of genius can purchase. 

And yet there is scarce any character so much 
the object of envy as that of a successful writer. 
But those who only see him in company, or hear 
encomiums on his merit, form a very erroneous 
opinion of his happiness; they conceive him as 
perpetually enjoying the triumphs of intellectual 
superiority ; as displaying the luxuriancy of his 
fancy, and the variety of his knowledge, to silent 
admiration; or listening in voluptuous indolence 
to the music of praise. But they know nnt, that 
these lucid intervals are short and few ; that much 
the greater part of his life is passed in solitude and 
anxiety; that his hours glide away unnoticed, and 
the day like the night is contracted to a moment 
by the intense application of the mind to its ob- 
ject ; locked up from every eye, and lost evtn to 
himself, he is reminded that he lives only by the 
necessities of life ; he then starts as from a dream, 
and regrets that the day has passed unenjoyed, 
without affording means of happiness to the 
morrow. 

Will Hardman the smith had three sons, Tom, 
Ned, and George. George, who was the youngest, 
he put apprentice to a tailor; the two elder were 
otherwise provided for ; he had by some means the 
opportunity of sending them to school upon a foun- 
dation, and afterwards to the university. Will 
thought vthat this opportunity to give his boys good 
learning was not to be mi s«d : " Learning," he 
said, was a portion which the D-v-l could not 
wrong them of; and when he had done uhat he 
ought for them, they must do for themselves." 

As he had not the same power to procure them 
livings, when they had finished their studies, they 
came to London. They wert both scholars ; but 
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Tom was a genius, and Ned was a dunce : Ned 
became usher in a school at the yearly salary of 
twenty pounds and Tom soon distinguished himself 
as an author ; he wrote many pieces of great excel- 
lence ; but his reward was sometimes withheld by 
caprice, and sometimes intercepted by envy. He 
passed his time in penury and labour; his mind 
was abstracted in the recollection of sentiment, 
and perplexed in the arrangement of his ideas and 
the choice of expression. 

George in the mean time became a master in his 
trade, kept ten men constantly at work upon the 
board, drank his beer out of a silver tankard, and 
boasted, that he might be as well to pass in a few 
years as many of those for whom he made laced 
clothes, and who thought themselves his betters. 
Ned wished earnestly that he could change stations 
with George ; but 'l orn in the pride of his heart 
disdained them both; and declared, that he would 
rather perish upon a bulk with cold and hunger, 
than steal through life in obscurity, and be forgotten 
when he was dead. 



Sit mi hi fas audita loqiii 

Vine. 

What I have heard, permit me to relate. 

I RECEIVED, a few weeks ago, an account of the 
death of a lady whose name is known to many, but 
the u eventful history" of whose life has been com- 
municated to few : to me it has been often related 
during a long and intimate acquaintance; and as 
there is not a single person living, upon whom the 
making it public can reflect unmerited dishonour, or 
whose delicacy or virtue can suffer by the relation, I 
think I owe to mankind a seriesof events from which 
the wretched may derive comfort, and the most fo. lorn 
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may be encouraged to hope ; as emery is alleviated 
by the contemplation of set deeper distress and the 
mmd fortified against despair by instances of unex- 
pected relief. 

The father of Melissa was the younger son of a coun- 
try gentleman, who possessed an estate of about five 
hundred a year ; but as ibis was to be the inherit- 
ance of thfc elder brother, and as there were thrafl 
sis'ers to be provided f«»r, he was at about >ixteen 
taken from Eton school, and apprenticed to a consi- 
derable merchant at Bristol. The young gentleman, 
whose imagination had been find by the exploits of 
heroes the victories gained by magnanimous pre- 
sumpt .on, *«d the wonders discovered by daring cu- 
rio- its, wan not disposed to consider ihe acquisition 
of wealth as the limit of his ambition, or the repute 
of hones' industry as the total of his fame. He re- 
garded his situation as servile and ignominious as the 
degradation of his genius and the preclusion of his 
hopes; and longing to go in searrh of adventures, 
he neglected his business as unworthy of his atten- 
tion, heard the remonstrances of his master with a 
koid of sullen disdain, and alter two years' legal sla- 
ver) ma e his escape, and at the next town enlisled 
Inmsell as a soldier; not doubting but tL.it by his 
ii . . i v merit and the fortune of war he should re- 
turn a general officer, to the contusion of those who 
would have boned him in the obscurity of a counting 
home. He found means effectually to elude the in- 
quiries of his friends, as it was of the utmost import- 
ance to prevent their fficious endeavours to ruin his 
project and ol tiuit bit) advancement. 

He was Kent with other recruits to London, and 
soon alter quartered with the rest of his company in 
a pot of the country which was so remote from all 
with whom he had any connection, that he no longer 
di» a«'ed a discovery. 

It happened that he went one day to the house of 
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a neighbouring gentleman with his comrade, who w:is 
become acquainted with the chambermaid, and by her 
interest admitted into the kitchen. This gen'leman, 
whose age was something more than sixty, had been 
about two years married to a second wife, a young 
woman who had been well educated and lived in the 
p«»hte world, but had no fortune. By his first wife, 
who had been dt*ad about ten years, he had several 
Children ; the youngest was a daughter who had just 
entered her seventeenth year; she was very tall for 
her a^< j , had a fine complexion, good features, and 
was well shaped ; but her father, whose affection for 
her was mere instinct, as much as that of a brute for 
its voung, utterly neglected her education. It was 
impossible for hnn, he said, to live without her ; and 
as he could not afford to have her attended by a go- 
verness and proper masters in a place go remote from 
London, she was suffered to continue illiterate and 
unpolished ; she knew no entertainments higher 
than a game at romps with the servants; she bee one 
their confident, and trus'cd them in return, nor did 
she think herself happy any where but in the kitchen. 

As the capricious fondness of her father had never 
conciliated her affection, she perceived it abate upon 
his marriage without regret. She suffered no new 
restraint from her new mother, who observed with a 
secret satisfaction that miss had been used to hide 
herself from visitors, as neither knowing how to he- 
have nor being fit to be seen, and chose rather to 
conceal her defects by excluding her from company, 
than to supply them by putting her to a boarding 
school. 

Miss, who had been told by Betty that she expected 
her sweetheart, and that they were to be merry, stole 
down stairs, and without scruple made one in a party 
at blindrnan's buff. The soldier of fortune was 
struck with her person, and discovered, or thought 
he discovered, in the simplicity of nature, some 
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graces which are polished away by the labour of 
art. However, nothing that had the apperanceof 
an adventure could be indifferent to him; and his 
vanity was flattered by the hope of carrying off a 
young lady under the disguise of a common soldier, 
without revealing his birth, or boasting of his ex- 
pectations. 

In this attempt he became very assiduous and suc- 
ceeded. The company being ordered to another 
place, Betty and her young mistress departed early 
in the morning with their gallants; and there being 
a privileged chapel in the next town, they were 
married. 

The old gentleman, as soon as he was informed 
that Ins daughter was missing, made so diligent and 
scrupulous an inquiry after her, that he learned with 
whom and uhtrh way she was gone: he mounted 
In- horse, and pursued her, not without curses and 
imprecations; discovering rather the transports of 
tag* than i he emotions of tenderness, and resenting 
her offence rather as the rebellion of a slave than 
the disobediem r <»f * child. He did not, however, 
overtake them till the marriage had been consum- 
mated ; of v\ hich when he was informed by the hus- 
band, he turned from him with expressions of bru- 
tality and indignation, swearing never to forgive a 
fault which he had taken no care to prevent. 

The young couple, uoiwitstanding their union fre- 
quently doubled their distress, still continued fond 
of each other. The spirit of en ei prize and the hope 
of presumption were not yet quelled in the young 
soldier; and he received orders to attend King 
William, when he went to the siege of Namur, with 
exultation and transport, believing his elevation to 
independence and distinction as certain a> if he had 
been going to take possession of a title and estate. 
His w fe, w ho had been some monih* pregnant, as 
she had no means of subsistence in his absence, pro- 
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cured a passage with him. When she came on shore 
and mingled with the crowd that followed the camp, 
wretches who without compunction wade in humaQ 
blood to strip the dying and the dead, to whom hor- 
ror is become familiar, and compassion impossible, 
she was terrified : the discourse of the women, rude 
and unpolished as she was, covered her with confu- 
sion ; and the brutal familiarity of the men filled her 
with indignation and disgust; her maid Betty, who 
had also attended her husband, was the only person 
with whom she could converse, and from whom she 
could hope the assistance of which she was so soon to 
stand in need. 

In the mean time she found it difficult to subsist; 
but accidentally hearingthe name of an officer, whom 
she remembered to have visited her mother soon af ter 
her marriage, she applied to him, told him her name, 
and requested that he would aftbrd her his protection, 
and permit her to take care of his linen. With this 
request the captain complied ; her circumstances be- 
came less distressed, and her mind more easy: hut 
a new calamity suddenly overtook her ; she saw her 
husband march to an engagement in the morning* 
and saw him brought back desperately wounded at 
night. The next day he was removed in a waggon 
with many others who were in the same condition, to 
a place of greater safety, at the distance of about three 
leagues, where proper care mi^ht be taken of their 
wounds. She entreated the captain to let her £>o 
in the waggon with him; out to this he could not 
consent, because the waggon would be filled with 
those who neit <er were aMe to walk, nor could be 
left behm.f. He premised, however, that if she womd 
*tay tili ti.e next day, he would endeavour to procure 
her a pato≥ but she rtvose rathei t*> follow the 
wa^on on foot, than to bet absent from hei husband? 
She coUtH ribt novievei, ktep pade with t. and she 
reached the hoqplial but just time enough to kneel 
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down by him upon some clean straw, to see him 9ink 
under the last agony, and hear the groan that is re- 
peated no more. The fatigue of the journey, and 
the perturbation of her mind, immediately threw her 
into labour, and she lived but to be delivered of 
Melissa, who was thus, in the most helpless state, 
left without father, mother, or friend, in a foreign 
country, in circumstances which could afl*»rd no hope 
of reward to the tenderness that should attempt the 
preservation of her life, and among persons who were 
become obdurate and insensible, by having been long 
U9ed to see every species of distress. 

It happened, that among those whom accident or 
distress had brought together at the birth of Melissa, 
there was a young woman, whose husband had fallen 
in the late engagement, and who, a few days before, 
bad lost a little boy that she suckled. The person, 
rather perhaps to relieve herself from an iaconve- 
riency, than in compassion to the orphan, put it to 
her breast : but whatever was her motive, she be- 
lieved that the affording sustenance to the living, 
conferred a right to the apparel of the dead, of which 
she therefore took possession ; but in searching her 
pocket she found only a thimble, the remains of a 
pocket looking-glass, about the value of a penny in 
Dutch money, and the certificate of her marriage. 
The paper, which she could not read, she gave af- 
terwards to the captain, who was touched with pity 
at the relatiomwhich an inquiry after his laundress 
produced. He commended the woman who had pre- 
served the infant, and put her into the place of its 
mother. This encouraged her to continue her care 
of it till the captain returned to England, with whom 
she also returned, and became his servant. 

This gentleman, as soon as he had settled his im- 
mediate concerns, sent Melissa under the care of her 
nurse to her grandfather; and inclosed the certificate 
of her mother's marriage in a letter containing an 
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account of her death, and the means by which the 
infant had been preserved. He knew that those, who 
have been once dear to us, by whatever offence they 
may have alienated our affection when living, are 
generally remembered with tenderness when dead; 
and that after the grave has sheltered them from our 
resentment, and rendered reconciliation impossible, 
we often regret as severe that conduct which before 
we approved as just: he therefore hoped, that the 
parental fondness, which an old man had once felt 
for his daughter, would revive at the sight of her off- 
spring; that the memory of her fault would be lost 
in the sense of her misfortunes; and that he would 
endeavour to atone for that inexorable resentment 
which produced them, by cherishing a life to which 
she had, as it were, transferred her own. But in 
these expectations, however reasonable, he was mis- 
taken. The old man, when he was informed by the 
messenger that the child she held in her arms was 
his grand-daughter, whom she was come to put under 
his protection, refused to examine the contents of 
' the letter, and dismissed her with menaces and insult* 
The knowledge of every uncommon event soon be- 
comes general in a country town. An uncle of Me- 
lissa's, who had been rejected by his lather for having 
married his maid, heard this fresh instance of his 
brutality with grief and indignation : he sent imme- 
diately lor the child and the letter, and assured the 
servant, that his niece should want nothing which he 
could bestow : to bestow much, indeed, was not in 
his power, for his father having obstinately persisted 
in his resentment, his whole support was a little fi m 
which he rented of the squire : but as he was a go »d 
economist, and had no children of his ov\n, he l v d 
dee n ly; nor did he throw away ion tut, Ucaie 
his father had denied him affluence. 

Melissa, who was compassionated for her m > li r's 
misfortunes, of which her uncle had been panic** 
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laHv informed by her maid Betty, who had returnee 
a widow to her friends in the country, was not less 
beloved for her own good qualities; she was taught 
to read and write, and viork at her needle, a< soon 
as she was able to learn ; and she was taken notice 
of by all the gentry as the prettiest girl in the place; 
but her aunt died when she was about eleven years 
old, and before she was thirteen >he lost her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon the world, 
still helpless though her wants were increased, and 
wretched in proportion as she had known happiness; 
she looked back with anguish, and forward with 
distraction : a fit of cryingr had just afforded her a 
momentary relief, when the squire, who had been 
informed of the death of his tenant, sent for her to 
bis house. This gentleman bad heard her story 
from her uncle, and was unwilling that a life, which 
had been preserved almost by miracle, should at last 
be abandoned to misery ; be therefore determined to 
receive her into his family, not as a servant, but as 
a companion to his .daughter, a young lady finely 
accomplished, and now about fifteen. The old gentle- 
man w as touched with her distress, and miss received 
her with great tenderness and complacency : she 
wiped away her tears, and of the intolerable anguish 
of her mind, nothing remained but a tender remem- 
brance of her uncle, whom she loved and reverenced 
as a parent. She had now courage to examine the 
contents of a little box which he had put into her 
hand just before he expired; she found in it only 
the certificate of her mother's marriage, inclosed in 
the captain's letter, and an account of the events 
that have been before related, which her uncle had 
put dow n as tbey came to his knowledge : the train 
of mournful ideas, that now rushed upon her mind, 
raised emotions, which, if they could not be sup- 
I • « I by reason, were soon destroyed by their own 
violence. 
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D urate, et vosmct rebus senate secundis. 

Vino, 

Endure and conquer, live for better fate. 

IN this family, which in a few weeks after return d 
to London, Melissa soon became a favourite : the 
good squire seemed to consider her as his child, and 
miss as her sister ; she was taught dancing and music, 
introduced to the best company, elegantly dressed, 
and allowed such sums as were necessary .for trivial 
expenses. Youth seldom suffers the dread of to- 
morrow to intrude upon the enjoyment of to-day, 
but rather regards present felicity as the pledge of 
future: Melissa was probably as happy as ii she 
had been in the actual possession of a fortune, that to 
the ease and splendour, which she enjoyed already, 
would have added stability and independence. 

She was now in her eighteenth year, and the only 
•On of her benefactor was just come from the univer- 
sity to spend the winter with his father in town. 
He was charmed with her person, behaviour, and 
discourse ; and what he could not but admire, he 
took every opportunity to commend. She soon per- 
ceived thai he showed particular marks of ^pect to 
her, when he thought they would not b»- perceived 
by others; and that he endeavoured to reco nmend 
himself by an officious assiduity, and a diligent 
attention to the most minute circumstances that 
might contribute to her pleasure. But thu be- 
haviour of the young gentleman, however it might 
gratify her vanity, could not fail to alarm her tear : 
she foresaw, that if what she had remarked in his 
conduct should be perceived by his father or sister, 
the peace of the family would be destroyed, and that 
she must either be shipwrecked in the storm, or 
thrown overboard to appease it She therefore 
affected not to perceive, that more than a general 
complaisance was intended by her lover ; and hoped 
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that he would thus be discouraged from making an 
explicit declaration : but though he was murtined at 
her disregard of that which he knew she couW not 
but see, yet he determined to address her in such 
terms as should not leave this provoking neutrality 
in her power : though he reverenced her virtue, yet 
hejfeared too much the anger of his father, to think 
of making her his wife; and he was too deeply 
enamoured of her beauty, to relinquish his hopes of 
possessing her as a mistress. An opportunity for 
the execution of his purpose was not long wanting: 
she received his general professions of love with 
levity and merriment; but when she perceived that 
his view was to seduce her to prostitution, she burst 
into tears, ami fell back in an agony unable to 
sp« .k He was immediately touched v\ith grief and 
remorse; his tenderness was alarmed at her distress, 
and his e>teem increased by her virtue; he catched 
her in hi* arms and as an atonement for the insult 
she had received \\t- <>tlii*<l her marriage: but as 
her chastity would not suffer her to become his 
mistress, ne ther would her gratitude permit her to 
become his wile ; and as soon as she was sufficiently 
recollected, she entreated him never more to urge 
her to violate the obligation she was under either 
to herself or to her benefactor. " Would not," said 
she. " the presence of a wretch whom you had 
seduced from innocence and peace to remorse and 
guilt, perpetually upbraid you ? And would you not 
always fear to be betrayed by a wife, whose fidelity 
no kindness could secure; who had broken all the 
bands that restrain the generous and the good ; and 
who, by an act of the most flagitious ingratitude, had 
at once reached the pinnacle of guilt, to which 
others ascend by imperceptible gradations I " 

These objections, though they could neither be 
obviated nor evaded, had yet no tendency to subdue 
desire : he loved with greater delicacy, but with 
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more ardour ; and as he could not always forbear 
expostulations, neither could she always silence 
them in such a manner as might most effectually 
prevent their being repeated. Such was one morn- 
ing the situation of the two lovers : he had taken 
her hand into his, and was speaking with great 
earnestness; while she regarded him with a kind of 
timorous complacency, and listened to him with an 
attention which her heart condemned : his father, 
in this tender moment, in which their powers of 
perception were mutually engrossed by each other, 
came near enough to hear that his heir had made 
proposals of marriage, and retired without their 
Knowledge. i 

As he did not dream that such a proposal could 
possibly be rejected by a girl in Melissa's situation, 
imagining that every woman believed her virtue to 
be inviolate if her person was not prostituted, he 
took his measures accordingly. It was near the 
time in which his family had been used to remove 
into the country : he therefore gave orders that every 
thing should be immediately prepared for the 
journey, and that the coach should be ready at six 
the next morning, a man and horse being dispatched 
in the mean time to give notice of their arrival. The 
young folks were a little surprised at this sudden 
removal ; but though the 'squire was a good-natured 
man, yet as he governed his family with high au- 
thority, and as they perceived something had 
offended him, they did not inquire the reason, nor 
indeed did they suspect it. Melissa packed up her 
things as usual, and in the mornipg the young 
gentlemarr and his sister having by their father's 
orders got into the coach, he called Melissa into the 
parlour, where, in a few words, but. with gre~at acri- 
mony, he reproached her with having formed a 
design to marry his son without his consent, an act 
of ingratitude which he said justified him in upbraid* 
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ing her with the favours which he had already con- 
ferred upon her, and in a resolution he had taken, 
that a bank bill of fifty pounds, whi( h he then put 
into her hand, should be the last; adding, (hat he 
expected she should within one week leave the 
house. To this heavy charge she was not in a con- 
dition to reply ; nor did he stay to see whether she 
would attempt it, but hastily got into the coach, 
which immediately drove from the door. 

Thus was Melissa, a third time, by a sudden and 
unexpected desertion, exposed to penury and dis- 
tress with this aggravation, that ease and affluence 
were become habitual ; and that though she was not 
so helpless as at the death of her uncle, she was ex- 
posed to yet greater danger; for few, that have been 
used to slumber upon down and wake to festivity, 
can resist ihe allurements of vice, who still offers ease 
and plenty, when the alternatives are a floc k- bed and 
a garret, short meals, coarse apparel, and perpetual 
labour. 

Melissa, as soon as she had recovered from the 
stupor, which had seized her upon so astonishing 
and dreadlul a change of fortune, determined not to 
accept the bounty of a person who imagined her to 
be unworthy of it; nor to attempt her justification 
while it would render her veracity suspected, and ap- 
pear to proceed only from the hope of being restored 
to a state of splendid dependence, from which 
jealousy or caprice might again at any time remove 
her, without cause and without notice : she had not, 
indeed, any hope of being ever able to defend her- 
self again-t her accuser upon equal terms ; nor did 
she know how to subsist a single day, when she had 
returntd his bill, and quitted his house ; yet such 
was the dignity of her spirit, that she immediately 
inclosed n in a blank cover, directed to him a' Ins 
country sea, ; and calling up the maid who hail been 
left to take care of the house, sent her immediately 
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with it to the post office. The tears then burst out, 
which the agitation of her mind had before re- 
strained ; and when the servant returned, she told 
her all th.it had happened, and asked her advice 
what *he should do. The girl, after the first emotions 
of wonder and pity had subsided, told her, that she 
had a sister v\ ho lodged in a reputable house, and 
took in plain work, to whom she would be welcome, 
as (the could assisl her in her business, of which she 
had often more than she could do; and with whom 
she mi^ht continue t»ll some more eligible situation 
could he obtained. Melissa listened u> thi> proposal 
as to the vo»te of heaveni her mind was suddenly 
Relieved from the most tormenting perplexity, from 
thv dread of w anderjng about without mom-v or em-- 
ploy ment, exposed to the menaces of a beadle, or the 
insults of the rabble ; she was in haste to secure her 
good fortune, and felt some degree of pain lest she 
shou d lose it by the earlier application of another ; 
she therefore went immediately with the maid to her 
sister, with whom it was soon agreed that Melissa 
should work tor her board and lodging; for -he 
would not consent to accept as a gift, that which she 
could by any means deserve as a payment. 

While Melissa was a journey w oman to a person, 
who but a few weeks before would have regaided 
her with envy, atid approached her with contusion ; 
it happened that a suit of linen was brought from the 
milliner's wrapped up in a newspaper; the linen was 
put into the work b^ket, and the paper being thrown 
carelessly about, Melissa at last catched it up, and 
was about to read it; but perceiving that it had been 
published a Fortnight, was just going to put it into 
the fire, when by an accidental glance she saw her fa- 
ther's name : this immediately engaged her attention, 
and with '^rear pe rturbation of mind she read an ad- 
vertisement, in which her father, said to have left his 
friends about eighteen years before, and to have en- 
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tered either into the army or the navy, was directed 
to apply to a person in Staples Ion, who could inform 
him of something greatly to his advantage. To this 
person Melissa applied with all the ardour of curio- 
say, and all the tumult of expectation : she was 
informed that the elder brother of the person menti- 
ons! in the advertisement, was lately dead unmar- 
ried; that he was possessed of fifteen hundred a year, 
five hundred of which had descended to him from 
his father, and one thousand had been left him by as 
uncle, which upon his death, their being no male 
heir, had been claimed by his sisters ; but that a 
mistress, who had lived with him many years, and 
who had been treated by the supposed heiresses with 
too much severity and contempt, had in the bitter- 
ness of her resentment published the advertisement, 
having heard in the family that there was a younger 
brother abroad. 

The conflict of different passions that were at once 
excited with uncommon violence in the breast of Me- 
lissa deprived her for a time of the power of reflec- 
tion; and when she became more calm, she knew not 
by what method to atiempt the recovery of her right: 
her mind was bewildered amidst a thousand possible 
lities. and distressed by the apprehension that all 
might prove ineffectual. After much thought and 
many projects, she recollected that the captain, whose 
servant brought her to England, could probably 
atlbrd her more assistance than any other person; 
as he had been often pointed out to her in public 
places by the squire, to whom her story was well 
known; she was acquainted with his person, and knew 
that withm & few months he was alive.; she soon 
obtained directions to his house, and being readily 
admitted to a conference, she told him, with as much 
presence of mind as she could, that she was the per- 
son whom his compassion had contributed to preserve 
when an uilant, in confirmation of which she pro- 
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duced his letter and the certificate which it inclosed; 
that by the death of her father's elder brother, whose 
family she had never known, she was become entitled 
to a very considerable estate; but that she knew not 
what evidence would be necessary to support her 
claim, how such evidence was to be produced, nor 
with whom to intrust the management of an affair in 
which wealth and influence would be employed against 
her. The old captain received her with that easy 
politeness which is almost peculiar to his profession, 
and with a warmth of benevolence that is seldom 
found in any : he congratulated her upon so happy 
and unexpected an event: and without the paiade 
of ostentatious liberality, without extorting an expli- 
cit confession of her indigence, he gave her a letter 
to his lawyer, in whom he said she might with the 
utmost security confide, and with whom she would 
have nothing more to do than to tell her story : 
"And do not/' said he, "doubt of success, for I will 
be ready to testify what I know of the affair* when- 
evt r I shall be called upon ; and the woman who 
was present at your birth and brought you over still 
lives with me, and upon this occasion may do you 
a signal service." 

Melissa departed, melted with gratitude and elated 
with hope. The gentleman, to whom the captain's 
letter was a recommendation, prosecuted her claim 
with so much skill and assiduity, that within a few- 
months she was put into the possession of her estate. 
Her first care was to wait upon the captain, to 
whom she now owed not only life but a fortune : he 
received her acknowledgments with a pleasure, 
which only those who merit it can enjoy ; and in- 
sisted that sh6 should draw upon him for such sums as 
she should want before her rents became due. She 
then took very handsome ready furnished lodgings, 
and determined immediately to justify her conduct 
to the 'squire, whose kindness she still remembered^ 
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and whose resentment she had forgiven. Withthii 
view she set out in a chariot and six, attended by 
two servants in livery on horseback, and proceeded 
to his country seat, from whence the family was not 
returned : she had lain at an inn within six miles 
of the place, and when the chariot drove up to the 
door, a* it was early in the morning, she could per- 
ceive the servants run to and fro in a hurry, and 
the young lady and her brother gazing through ihe 
window to see if they knew the livery ; she re- 
marked every circumstance which denoted her own 
importance with exultation ; and enjoyed the soli- 
citude which her presence produced among those, 
from whose society s>he had so lately been driven 
with disdain and indignation. 

She now increased their wonder, by sending in a 
servant to acquaint the old gentleman, that a lady 
desired to speak with him about urgent business, 
which would not however long detain him : he 
courteously invited the lady to honour him with her 
commands, hasted into his best parlour, adjusted his 
wig, and put himself in the best order to receive her: 
she alighted and displayed a very rich undress, 
which corresponded with the elegance of her cha- 
riot, and the modish appearance of her servants. 
She contrived to hide her face as she went up the 
walk, that she might not be known too soon; and 
was immediately introduced to her old friend, to 
whom she soon discovered herself to his great asto- 
nishment, and before he had recovered his presence 
of mind, she addressed him to this effect : 11 You 
■ee, Sir, an orphan, who is under the greatest obli- 
gations to your bounty, but who has been equally 
injured by your suspicions. When I was a de- 
pendant upon your liberality, I would not assert my 
innocence, became I could not bear to be suspected 
of falsehood : but I assert it now 1 am the posses- 
sor of a paternal estate, because I cannot bear to b« 
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yiuspected of ingratitude : that your son pressed me 
to marry him, is true ; but it is also true that I re- 
fused him. because I would not disappoint your 
hopt s and impoverish your posterity." The old 
gentleman's confusion was increased by the won- 
ders that crowded upon him : he first made some 
attempts to apologize for his suspicions, with awk- 
wardness and hesitation ; then doubting the truth 
of appearances, he broke off abruptly and remained 
silent ; then reproaching himself, he began to con- 
gratulate her upon her good fortune, and again de- 
sisted before he had finished the compliment. Me- 
lissa perceived his perplexity, and guessed the 
cause; she was, therefore, about to account more 
particularly for the sudden change of her circum- 
stances, but miss, whose maid had brought her intel- 
ligence from the servants, that the lady's name, who 
w&i with her papa, was Melissa, and that she was 
lately come to a great estate by the death of her 
uncle, could no longer restrain the impatience of her 
affection and joy; she rushed into the room, and fell 
upon her neck with a transport, that can only be felt 
by friendship and expressed by tears. When this 
tender silence was" past, the scruples of doubt were 
soon obviated ; the reconciliation was reciprocal and 
sincere; the father led out his guest, and presented 
her to his son with an apology for his conduct to 
them both. 

Melissa had bespoke a dinner and beds at the inn, 
but she was not suffered to return. Within a few 
weeks she became the daughter of her friend, who 
gave her hand to his son, with whom she shared 
many years that happiness which is the reward of 
virtue. They had several children, but none sur- 
vived them; and Melissa, upon the death of her 
husband, which happened about seven years ago, 
retired wholly from town to her estate in the coun« 
try, where she lived beloved, and died in peace. 
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Magnum pauperles opprobrium jubet 
Quidvis aut facere aut patu 

Hor. 

He, whom the dread of want ensnares, 
With baseness acts, with meanness bears. 

"To the Adventurer. 

" Sir, 

OF all the expedients that have been found 
out to alleviate the miseries of life, none is left to de* 
•pair but complaint: and though complaint, without 
hope of relief, may be thought rather to increase than 
mitigate anguish, as it recollects every circumstance 
of distress and embitters the memory of past suffer- 
ings by the anticipation of future ; yet, like weep- 
ing, it is an indulgence of that which it is pain to 
suppress and sooths with the hope of pity the wretch 
wh» despairs of comfort. Of this number is be 
who now addresses you : yet the solace of complaint 
and the hope of pity are not the only motives that 
have induced me to communicate the series of events 
by which I h *ve been led on in an insensible devia- 
tion from felicity* and at last plunged in irremediable 
calamity : 1 wish that others may escape perdition ; 
and am, therefore, solicitous to warn them of the 
path that leads to the precipice from which 1 have 
fallen. 

" 1 am the only child of a wealthy farmer, who, 
as he was himself illiterate, was the more zealous to 
make his son a scholar; imagining that there was in 
the knowledge of Greek and Latin some secret charm 
of perpetual influence, which, a* I passed through 
life, womd smooth the way before me, estaMUh the 
happiness of succe^, ami supp V new resources to 
disappointment But not be \\& able to deny himself 
t «e ea ure he found in having me about him, in- 
stead of *eiisiinij me out to a boarding school, h« 
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ottered the curate of the parish ten pounds a year 
and hrs board to become my tutor. 

" This gentleman, who was in years, and had lately 
buried his wife, accepted the employment, but re- 
fused the salary : the work of education, he said, 
would agreeably fill his intervals of leisure, and 
happily coincide with the duties of his function* 
but he observed, that his curacy, which was thirty 
pounds a year, and had long subsisted him when he 
had a family, would make him wealthy now he was 
a single man ; and therefore he insisted to pay for 
his board : to this my father, with whatever reluc- 
tance, was obliged to consent. At the age of six 
years I began to read my accidence under my pre- 
ceptor, and at fifteen had gone through the Latin 
and Creek classics. But the languages were not all 
iluit 1 learned of this gentleman ; besides other sci- 
ences of less importance, he taught me the theory of 
Christianity by his precepts, and the practice by 
his example. 

" As his temper was calm and steady, the influence 
which he had acquired over me was unlimited : he 
was never captiously severe ; so that I regarded his 
displeasure, not as an effect of his infirmity, but 
of my own fault: he discovered so much affection 
in the pleasure with wh<:h he commended, and in 
the tender concern with which he reproved me, that 
I loved him as a father; and his devotion, though 
rational and manly, w r as yet so habitual and fervent, 
that I reveienced him as a saint. I found even my 
passions controlled by an awe which his presence 
impressed ; and by a constant attention to his doc- 
rine and his life I acquired such a sense of my con- 
nection with the invisible world, and such a convic- 
tion of the consciousness of Deity to all my thoughts, 
that every inordinate wish was secretly suppressed, 
and my conduct regulated by the most scrupulous 
enrnmspection. 

VOL. IV. 2 » 
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" Mv father thought he had now taken sufficient 
care of my education, and therefore hegan to expect 
that I should assist in overlooking his servants, and 
managing his farm, in which he intended I should 
succeed him : but my preceptor, whose principal 
view was not my temporal advantage, told him, that, 
as a farmer, great part of my learning would be 
totally useless; and that the only way to make me 
serviceable to mankind, in proportion to the know- 
ledge 1 had acquired, would he to send me to the 
university, that at a proper time I might take orders. 
But my father, besides that he was still unwilling to 
part with me, had probably many reasons against 
my entering the world in a cassock : such, however, 
wa3 the deference which he paid to my tutor, that he 
had almost implicitly submitted to his determination, 
when a relation x>f my mothe r, who was an attorney 
of great practice in the Temple, came to spend part 
of the long vacation at our house, in consequence of 
invitations which had been often repeated during an 
absence of many years. 

u My father thought, that an opportunity of con- 
sulting how to dispose of me with a man so well 
acquainted with lite was not to be lost ; and perhaps 
he secretly hoped, that my preceptor would give up 
his opinion as indefensible, if a person of the law- 
yer's experience should declare against it. My 
cousin was accordingly made umpire in the debate ; 
and after he had heard the arguments on both sides, 
he dectared against my becoming a farmer. He said 
it would be an act of injustice to bury my parts and 
learning in the obscurity of rural life; because, if 
produced to the world, they would probably be re- 
warded with wealth and distinction. My preceptor 
imagined the question wa> now linallv determined 
in Ins favour; and being obliged to visit one of his 
parishioners that was sick, he gave me a look o{ 
congratulation as he went out, and I perceived hi* 
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cheek glow with a flush of triumph, and his eye 
sparkle with tears of delight. 

** But he had no sooner left the room, than my 
cousin gave the conversation another turn : he told 
ray father, that though he had opposed his making 
roe a farmer, he was not an advocate for my becom- 
ing a parson ; for that to makn a young fellow a 
parson, without being able to procure him a living, 
was to make him a be«:^ar. Me then made some 
witty reflections on the old gentleman who 'was just 
gone out : 1 Nobody,' he said, ' could question his 
having been put to a bad trade, who considered his 
circumstances now he had followed it forty years/ 
And after some other sprightly sallies, which, though 
they made my father laugh, made me tremble, he 
clapped him upon the shoulder, 1 If you have a mind 
your boy should make a figure in life, old gentle- 
man,' says he, ' put him clerk to me. Uly lord 
chancellor King was no better than the son of a 
country shopkeeper; and my master gave a person 
of much greater eminence many a half crown when 
he was an attorney's clerk in the next chambers to 
mine. What say you ; shall I take him up with me 
or no?' My father, who had listened to this pro- 
posal with great eagerness, as soon as my cousin had 
dot>e speaking, cried, • A match/ and immediately 
gave him his hand, in token of his consent. Thus 
the bargain was struck, and my fate determined be- 
fore my tutor C^me back. 

" It was in vain ti'iat he afterwards objected to the 
character of my new master, and expressed the most 
dreadful apprehensions at my becoming an attorney « 
clerk, and entering into the society of wretches, who 
had been represented to him, and perhaps not un- 
justly, as the most profligate upon earth; they do 
not, indeed, become worse than others, merely as 
clerks; but as young persons, who, with more mo- 
ney to spend in the gratification of appetite, are 
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sooner than others abandoned to their own conduct; 
for though they are taken from under the protection 
of a parent vet being scarce considered as in a state 
of servitude, they are not sufficiently restrained by 
the authority of a master. 

" My fit her had conceived of my cousin as tht 
best natured noan in the world ; and probably was 
intoxicated wit-h the romantic hope of living to see 
me upon the bench in Westminster Hill, or of 
meeting me on T be circuit lolling in my own coach, 
an I attended bv a crowd of the inferior instruments 
pf justice w*s not therefore to be moved, either 

by expostulation or entreaty ; and 1 set out with my 
cousin on h >r*eback, to meet the stage at a town 
within a few miles, after having taken leave of my 
father wi'h a tenderness that melted us both, and 
received fr »m the hoary saint his last instruction! 
and benediction, and at length the par in^ embrace, 
which was given with the silent ardour of unutterable 
wishes, and repeated with tears that could no longer 
be suppressed or concealed. 

M When we were seated in the cosch, my cousin 
began to make himself merry with the regret and 
discontent that he perceived in my countenance, at 
leaving a cowhouse, a hogstye, and two old grey 
pates, who were contending whether L should be 
"buried in a farm or a college. I, who had never 
heard either my father or my tutor treated with 
irreverence, could not conceal my displeasure an4 
resentment ; but he still continued to rally my 
country simplicity with many allusions, which I did 
not then understand, but which greatly delighted 
the rest of the company. The fourth day brought 
'us to our journey's end, and my master, as soon as 
we reached his chambers, shook me by the hand, 
and bid me welcome to the Temple. 

" He had been some years a widower, and his only 
^laild, a daughter, being still at a boarding school, ; 
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his family consisted only of a man and maid ser- 
vant, and myself ; for though he had two hired 
clerks, yet they lodged and boarded themselves. The 
horrid lewdness and profaneness of these fellows 
terrified and disgusted me; nor could I believe that 
my master's property and interest could be safely- 
intrusted with men, who in every respect appeared 
to be so destitute of virtue and religion : I, therefore, 
thought it my duty to apprise him of his danger; 
and accordingly one day when we were at dinner, I 
communicated my suspicion, and the reason upon 
which it was founded. The formal solemnity with 
which I introduced this conversation, and the air of 
importance which I gave to my discovery, threw 
him into a violent fit of laughter, which struck me 
dumb with confusion and astonishment. As soon as 
he recovered himself, he told me, that though bis 
clerks might use some expressions that I had not 
been accustomed to hear, yet he believed them to be 
very honest; and that he placed more confidence in 
them than he would in a formal prig, of whom he 
knew nothing but that he went every morning and 
evening *<> prayer*; and said grace before and after 
meat ; that, as to swearing, they meant no harm ; 
and as he did noi doubt but that every young fel- 
low liked agir!, it was better they should joke about 
it than be hypocritical and sly : not that he would 
be thought to suspect my integrity, or to blame me 
for practices, which he knew to be merely effects of 
the bigotry and superstition in which L had been 
educated, and nor the disguises of cunning or the 
subterfuges of guilt. 

" 1 was greatly mortified at my cousin's behaviour 
on this occasion, ami wondered from what cause it 
could pioceed, and why he should so lightly pass 
over those vices in others, from which he abstained 
himself; for I had never heard him swear: and, as 
his expressions were not obscene, 1 imagined his con- 
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vernation was chaste ; in which, however, my igno- 
rance deceived me, and it was not long before 1 had 
reason to change my opinion 01 his character. 



— — — Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa re/erri 
Non aliter a nam qui adverso vix flu mine lembum 
Remigiis subigit : si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque ilium in preeceps pro no rapit a Ice us amni. 

V IRC. 

Thus all below, whether by nature's curse, 
Or fate's decree, degenerate still to worse. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 
And, blow advancing, struggle with the stream: 
But if they slack their hand*, or cease to strive, 
Theu down the flood with headlong haste they drive. 

Dm DEN. 

" THERE came one morning to inquire for him at 
his chambers a lady, who liati something in her man- 
ner which caught my attention and excited my cu- 
riosity : her clothes were fine, but the manner in 
which they were put on was rather flaunting than 
elegant; her address was not easy nor polite, but 
seemed to be a strange mixture of affected state and 
licentious familiarity : she looked in the glass while 
she was speaking to me, and without any confusion 
adjusted her tucker ; she seemed rather pleased than 
disconcerted at being regarded with earnestness; 
and, being told that my cousin was abroad, she 
asked some trifling questions, and then making a 
slight curtsey took up the side ot her hoop ur'i a 
jerk, that discovered at least half her leg, and hurried 
down stairs. 

" 1 could not help inquiring of the clerks, if they 
knew this lady j and was greatly confounded w hen 
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they told me with an air of secrecy, that she was 
my cousin's mistress, whom he had kept almost 
two years in lodgings near Covent Garden. At 
first 1 suspected this information ; but it was soon 
confirmed by so many circumstances that i could 
no longer doubt of its truth. 

u As my principles were yet untainted, and the in- 
fluence of my education was still strong, I regarded 
my cousin's sentiments as impious and detestable; 
and his example rather struck me with horror, than 
seduced me to imitation. I flattered myself with 
hopes of effecting his reformation, and took every 
opportunity to hint the wickedness of allowed in- 
continence; for which I was always rail ied v\hen he 
was disposed to be merry, and answered with the 
contemptuous sneer of self-sufficiency when he was 
sullen. 

u Near four years of my clerkship were now ex- 
pired, and I had never yet entered the lists as a 
disputant with my cousin : for though I conceived 
myself to be much his superior in mural and theo- 
logical learning, and though he often admitted me 
to familiar conversation, yet I still regarded the 
subordination of a servant to a master as one of 
the duties of my station, and preserved it with such 
exactness, that I never exceeded a question or a 
hint when we were alone, and was always silent 
when he had company; though I frequently heard 
such positions advanced, as made me wonder that 
no tremendous token of the divine displeasure im- 
mediately followed: but coming one night from 
the tavern, warm with wine, and, as I imagined, 
flushed with polemic success, he insisted upon my 
taking one glass with him before he went to bed; 
and almost as soon as we were seated, he gave me 
a formal challenge, by denying all divine revela- 
tion, and defying me to prove it. 
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" I now considered every distinction as thrown 
down, and stood forth as the champion of religion, 
with that elation of mind which the hero always 
feel* at the approach of danger. I thought myself 
secure of victory ; and, rejoicing th.it he had now 
compelled me to do what I had often wished he 
would permit, I obliged him to declare that he 
would dispute upon e<|Ual term*, and we began 
the debate. But it was not long before I was asto- 
nished to find myself confounded by a man, whom 
I saw half drunk, and whose learning and abilities 
I despised when he was sober; for as I had but very 
lately discovered, that any of the principles of re- 
ligion, from the immortality of the soul to the deep* 
est mysterv, had been so much as questioned, all his 
objections were new. 1 was assaulted where I had 
made no preparation for defence ; and having not 
been so much accustomed to disputation, as to con- 
sider, that, in the present weakness of human in- 
tellects, it is much easier to object than answer, and 
that in every disquisition difficulties are found which 
canuot be resolved, 1 was overborne by the sudden 
onset, and in the tumult of my search after answers 
to his cavils, forgot to press the positive arguments 
on which religion is established : he took advantage 
of my confusion, proclaimed Ins own triumph, and 
because I was depressed treated me as vanquished. 

*' As the event, which had thus mortified my pride, 
was perpetually revolved in my mind, the same mis- 
take still continued : I inquired for solutions instead 
of proofs, and found myself more and m >ie en- 
tangled in the snares of sophistry. In some other 
conversations, which my cousin was now eager to 
begin, new difficulties were started, the labyrinth of 
doubt grew more intricate, and as the question was 
of infinite moment, my mind was brought into the 
most distressful anxiety. I ruminated incessantly on 
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the subjects of our debate, sometimes chiding myself 
for my doubts, and sometimes applauding the cou- 
rage and freedom of my inquiry. 

" While my mind was in this state, I heard by ac- 
cident that there was a club at an alehouse in the 
neighbourhood, where such subjects were freely de- 
bated, to which every body was admitted without 
scruple or formality; to this club, in an evil hour, I 
resolved to go, that I might learn how knotty points 
were to be discussed, and truth distinguished from 
error. 

" Accordingly, on the next club night, I mingled 
with the multitude that was assembled in this school 
of folly and infidelity : 1 was at first disgusted at the 
gross ignorance of some, and shocked at the horrid 
blasphemy of others; but curiosity prevailed, and 
my sensibility by degrees wore off. I found that 
almost every speaker had a different opinion, which 
some of them supported by arguments, that to me, 
who was utterly unacquainted with disputation, ap- 
peared to hold opposite probabilities in exact equi- 
poise; so that, instead of being confirmed in any 
principle, I was divested of all ; the perplexity of 
my mind was increased, and I contracted such a 
habit of questioning whatever offered itself to my 
imagination, that 1 almost doubted of my own ex- 
istence. 

u In proportion as I was less assured in my princi- 
ples, I was less circumspect in my conduct: but 
such was still the force of education, that any gross 
violence offered to that which I had held sacred, and 
every act, which I had been used to regard as in- 
curring the forfeiture of the divine favour, stung me 
with remorse. I was indeed still restrained from fla- 
gitious immorality, by the power of habit ; but this 
power grew weaker and weaker, and the natural 
propensity to ill gradually took place: as the mo- 
tion, that is communicated to a ball which is struck 
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op into the air, becomes every moment less and less, 
till at length it recoiU by its own weight. 

" Fear and hope, the great springs of human action, 
had now Inst their principal objects, as I doubted 
whether the enjoyment of the present moment was 
not all that I could sqcure ; my power to resist 
temptation diminished with my dependence upon 
the grace of God, and regard to the sanction of his 
law ; and I was first seduced by a prostitute, in my 
return from a declamation on the beauty of virtue 
and the strength of the moral sense. 

44 I began now to give myself up entirely to sen- 
suality, and the gratification of appetite terminated 
my prospects of felicity : that peace of mind, which 
is the sunshine of the soul, was exchanged for the 
gloom of doubt, and the storm of passion ; and my 
confidence in God and hope of everlasting joy, for 
6udden terrors and vain wishes, the loathing of sati- 
ety and the anguish of disappointment. 

" I was indeed impatient under this fluctuation of 
opinion, and therefore I applied to a gentleman who 
wa* a principal speaker at the club, and deemed a 
profound philosopher, to assist the labours of my 
own m»nd in the investigation of truth, and relieve 
me from distraction by removing my doubts; but 
this gentleman, instead of administering relief, la- 
mented the prejudice of education, which he said 
hindered me Irom yielding without reserve to the 
force i f truth, and might perhaps always keep my 
mind anxious, though my judgment should be con- 
vinced. Hut as the most effectual remedy for this 
deplorable evil, he recommended to me the works of 
Chubb Morgan, and many others, which I procured 
and read with great eagerness; and though 1 was 
not at last a bound Heist, yet I perceived with some 
pleasure that my stock of polemic knowledge w'as 
greatly increased; so that instead of being an audi- 
tor, 1 commenced a speaker at the club : aud though. 
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to stand up and babble to a crowd in an alehouse, 
till silence is commanded by the stroke of a hammer, 
is as low an ambition as can taint the human mind; 
yet I was much elevated by my new distinction, and 
pleased with the deference that was paid to my judg- 
ment. I sometimes, indeed, reflected, that I was 
propagating opinions by which 1 had myself become 
vicious and wretched : but it immediately occurred, 
that though my conduct was changed, it could not 
be proved that my virtue was less ; because many 
things, which I avoided as vicious upon my old 
principles, were innocent upon my new. I there- 
fore went on in my career, and was perpetually rack- 
ing my invention for new topics and illustrations ; 
and, among other expedients, as well to advance 
my reputation as to quiet my conscience and deliver 
me from the torment of remorse, I thought of the 
following. 

ri Having learned that, ail error is innocent, be- 
cause it is involuntary, I concluded, that nothing 
more was necessary to quiet the mind than to prove 
that all vice was error : I therefore formed the fol* 
lowing argument ; ' No man becomes vicious, but 
from a belief that vice will confer happiness : he may 
indeed have been told the contrary ; but implicit faith is 
not required of reasonable beings : therefore, as every 
man ought to seek happiness, every man may law- 
fully make the experiment : if he is disappointed, it 
is plain that he did not intend that which has hap- 
pened : so that every vice is an error - y and there- 
fore no vice will be punished.' 

" I communicated this ingenious contrivance to 
my friend the philosopher, who, instead of detecting 
the difference between ignorance and perverseness, 
or stating the limitations within which we are bound 
to seek our own happiness, applauded the acuteness 
of my penetration, and the force of my reasoning. 
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I was impatient to display so novel and important a 
discovery to the club, and the attention that it drew 
upon me gratified my ambition to the utmost of my 
expectation. I had indeed some opponents; but 
they were so little skilled in argumentation, and so 
ignorant of the subject, that it only rendered my 
conquest more signal and important; for the chair- 
roan summed up the arguments on both sides with so 
exact and scrupulous an impartiality* that, as I ap- 
peared not to have been confuted, those, who could 
not discover the weakness of my antagonists, thought 
that to confute me was impossible ; my sophistry 
was taken for demonstration, and the number of pro- 
selytes was incredible. The assembly consisted 
chiefly of clerks and apprentices, young persons, 
who had received a religious though not a liberal 
education; for those, who were totally ignorant, tr 
wholly abandoned, troubled not themselves with 
such disputations as were carried on at our cluh : 
and these unhappy boys,'the impetuosity of whose 
passions was restrained chit-fly by fear, as virtue had 
not yet become a habit, were glad to have the 
shackles struck off which they were told priestcraft 
had put on. 

" But however I mi'gh* satisfy others, I was not 
yet satisfied myself; my torment returned, and new 
opiates became necessary : they were not indeed 
•asily to be found : but such was my good fortune, 
that an illiterate mechanic affoided me a most sea- 
sonable relief, ' by discussing the important question, 
and demonstrating that the soul was notnorcouUI le 
immortal.' 1 was, indeed, disposed to bel ieve, wilt - 
out the severest scrutiny, what I now beyan se- 
cretly to wish; for such was the state of my mitn'y 
that 1 was willing to give up the hope of everlasting 
happiness, to be delivered from the dread of perpe- 
tual misery j and as 1 thought ot dyn g as a remote 
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event, the apprehension of losing my existence with 
my life did not much interrupt the pleasures of the 
bagnio and the tavern. 

" They were, however, interrupted by another 
cause ; for I contracted a distemper., which alarmed 
and terrified me, in proportion as its progress was 
swift, and its consequences were dreadful. In this 
distress I applied to a young surgeon, who was a 
speaker at the club, and gained a genteel subsistence 
by keeping it in repair : he treated my complaint 
as a trifle; and to prevent any serious reflections in 
this interval of pain and solitude, he rallied the de- 
plorable length of my countenance, and exhorted 
me to behave like a man. 

u My pride, rather than my fear, made me very 
solicitous to conceal this disorder from my cousin; 
but he soon discovered it rather with pleasure than 
anger, as it completed his triumph, and afforded him 
a new subject of raillery and meriment. By the 
spiritual and corporeal assistance of my surgeon, I 
was at length restored to my health, with the same 
dissolute morals, and a resolution to pursue my plea- 
sures with more caution : instead, therefore, of hiring 
a prostitute, I now endeavoured to seduce the virgin 
and corrupt the wife. 



Admonety ct magna testator voce per umbras ; 
Discite justitiam muniti, et non temnere Divos. 

Virc. 

Even yet his voice from hell's dread shades we hear— * 
" Beware, learn justice, and the gods revere. " 

" IN these attempts my new principles afforded me 
great assistance ; for I found that those whom 1 cm Id 
convert, I could easily debauch; and that, to con- 
Vert many, nothing more was necessary than to ad* 
VOL. iv. 2 E 
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\ r\nrp my principles, and allege something in defence 
of th^m, by which I appeared to be convinced my- 
self ; for not being able to dispute, they thought 
that the argument, which had convinced me, would, 
if i hey could understand it, convince them : so that, 
by yielding an implicit assent, they at once paid a 
compliment to their own judgments, and smoothed 
the way to the indulgence of appetite. 

" While I was thus gratifying every inordinate 
desire, and passing from one degree of guilt to 
another, my cousin determined to take his daughter, 
who was now in her nineteenth year, from school ; 
and as he intended to make her mistress of his family, 
he quilted his chambers and took a house. 

This young lady I had frequently seen and always 
admired ; she was therefore no sooner come home 
than~ I endeavoured to recommend myself by a 
thousand assiduities, and rejoiced in the many op- 
portunities that were afforded me to entertain her 
alone ; and peceived that she was not displeased 
with my company, nor insensible to my complai- 
sance. 

• r My cousin, though he had seen the effects of his 
documents of infidelity in the corruption of my 
morals, yet could not forbear to sneer at religion in 
the presence of his daughter; a practice in which I 
now always concurred, as it facilitated the execution 
of a design that I had formed of rendering her sub- 
servient to my pleasures. 1 might, indeed, have 
married her, and perhaps my cousin secretly intended 
that I should ; but I knew women too well to think 
that marriage would confine n»v wishes to a single 
object; and 1 was utterU averse to a state in which 
the pleasure of variety must he. sacrificed to domestic 
quiet, or domestic quiet to the pleasure of variety; 
for 1 neither imagined that I could long indulge 
myself in an unlawful familiarity * i*h many women, 
ttiore it would by some accident be discovered to 
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my wife ; nor that she would be so very courteous 
or philosophical, as to sufler this indulgence without 
expostulation and clamour : and besides, I had no 
liking to a brood of children, whose wants would 
soon become importunate, and whose claim to my 
industry and frugality would be universally acknow- 
ledged ; though the offspring of a mistress might be 
abandoned to beggary, without breach of the law or 
offence to society. 

" The young lady, on the contrary, as she perceived 
that my addresses exceeded common civilities, did 
not question but that my view was to obtain her for 
a wife; and 1 could discern that she often expected 
such a declaration, and seemed disappointed that I 
had not yet proposed an application to her father : 
but imagining, I suppose, that these en cumstances 
were only delayed till the fittest opportunity* she did 
not scruple to admit all the freedoms tha' were con- 
sistent with modesty ; and I drew every day nearer 
to the accomplishment of my design by insensible 
approaches, without alarming her fear or confirming 
her hopes. 

* I knew that only two things were necessary ; 
her passions were to be inflamed, and the motives 
from which they were to be suppressed, removed. 
I was therefore perpetually insinuating, that nothing 
which was natural could be ill ; I complained of the 
impositions and restraints of priestcraft and super- 
stition; and, as if these hints were casual and acci- 
dental, 1 would immediately afterwards sing a tender 
song, repeat some seducing verses, or read a novel. 

" But henceforward, let never insured beauty 
admit a second time in'o her presence the wretch, 
who has once attempted to ridicule religion, and sub- 
stitute other aids to human frailty, for that « love of 
God whicn is better than life/ and that fear, ' which 
is the beginning of wisdom for whoever maKes 
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such an attempt intends to betray; the contrary 
conduct being without question the interest of every 
one whose intentions are good, because even those 
who profanely deny religion to be of divine origin, 
do yet acknowledge that it is a political institution 
well calculated to strengthen the bond of society, 
and to keep out the ravager by intrenching inno- 
cence and arming virtue. To oppose these cor- 
rupters by argument rather than contempt, is to 
parley with a murderer, who may be excluded by 
shutting a door. 

" My cousin's daughter used frequently to dispute 
with me, and these disputes always favoured the 
execution of my project ; though, lest 1 should 
alarm her too much, 1 often affected to appear half 
in jest; and when I ventured to take any liberty, 
by which the bounds of modesty was somewhat 
invaded, I suddenly desisted with an air of eaay 
negligence ; and as the attempt was not pursued, 
and nothing farther seemed to be intended than was 
clone, it was regarded but as waggery, and punished 
only with a slap or a frown. Thus she became 
familiar with infidelity and indecency by degrees. 

" I once subtilly engaged her in a debate, whether 
the gratification of natural appetites was in itself 
innocent ; and whether, if so, the want of external 
ceremony could in any case render it criminal. I in- 
fisted that virtue and vice were not influenced by 
external ceremonies, nor founded upon human laws, 
which were arbitrary, temporary, and local; and 
that as a young lady's shutting herself up in a 
nunnery was still evil, though enjoined by such 
laws; so the transmitting her beauty to posterity 
was still good, though under certain circumstances 
it had by such laws been forbidden. This she 
attected utterly to deny, and I proposed that the 
question should be referred to her papa, without in- 
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forming him of our debate, and that it should be 
determined by his opinion ; a proposal to which she 
readily agreed. I immediately adverted to other 
subjects, as if I had no interest in the issue of our 
debate; but 1 could perceive that it sunk deep into 
her mind, and that she continued more thoughtful 
than usual. 

" I did not however fail to introduce a suitable 
topic of di>cour>e the next time my cousin was 
present, acid having suted the question in general 
terms, he gave it in my favour, without suspecting 
that he was jud^e in his own cause; and the next 
time I was alone with his daughter, without mention- 
ing his decision, I renewed my familiarity, I found 
her resistance less resolute, pursued my advantage, 
and completed her ruin. 

V Within a few months she perceived that she 
was with chijd ; a circumstance that she communi- 
cated to me with expressions of the most piercing 
distress: but instead or consenting to marry her, to 
which she had often urged me with all the little arts 
of persuasion that she could practise, I made light 
of the affair, chid her for being so much alarmed at 
so trivial an accident, and proposed a medicine, 
which I told her would effectually prevent the dis 
covery of our intercourse, by destroying the effect 
of it before it could appear. Ai this proposition s-fae 
fainted, and when she recovers*!, opposed a v\iih 
terror and regret, with tears, tr/embling, ami entreaty ; 
but I continued inflexible, and at length either re- 
moved or overruled her scruples, by the same *rgu- 
ments that had first seduced her to gmlt. 

"The long vacation was now commenced, ano my 
clerkship was just expired : I therefore proposed to 
my cousin that we should all make a visit to my 
father, hoping that the fatigue of the journey would 
favour rny purpose, by increasing the effect of the 
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medicine, and accounting for an indiposition which 

it might be supposed lo cause. 

"The plan being thus concerted, and my cousin's 
concurrence being obtained, it was immediately 
pu in execution. I applied to my old friend the 
club surgeon, to whom I made no secret of such 
atiairs, and he immediately furnished me with me- 
dicaments which he assured me would answer my 
purpose ; but either by a mistake in the prepara- 
tion, or in the quantity, they produced a disorder, 
which, soon after the dear, injured, unhappy girl 
an ived at her journey 's end, terminated m her 
death. 

My confusion and remorse at this event are not 
to be expressed, but confusion and remorse were 
suddenly changed into astonishment and terror; 
for she was scarce dead before 1 was taken into 
cu-tody, upon suspicion of murder. Her father 
had deposed, that just before she died, she desired 
to speak to him in private; and that then, taking 
his hand, and entr ating his forgiveness, she told 
him that she was with child by me, and that I had 
poisoned her, under pretence of preserving her re- 
puution. 

• Whether she made this declaration, or only con- 
fessed the truth, and her father to revenge the in- 
jury had forced the rest, cannot now be known; 
but the coroner having been summoned, the body 
viewed, and found to have been pregnant, with 
many marks of a violent and uncommon disorder, a 
Verdict of wilful murder was brought in against 
me, and I was commitled to the county gaol. 

. .s the judges were then on the circuit, I was 
within less than a fortnight convicted and con- 
demned by the zeal of the jury, whose passions had 
been so greatly inflamed by the enormity of the 
crime with which 1 had been charged, that they 
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were rather willing that I should suffer being inno- 
cent, than that I should escape being guilty ; but 
it appearing to the judge in the course of the trial 
that murder was not intended, he reprieved me be- 
fore he left the town. 

" I might now have redeemed the time, and, 
awakened to a sense of my folly and my guilt, 
might have made some reparation to mankind for 
the injury which I had done to society ; and en- 
deavour to rekindle some spark of hope in my own 
breast, by repentance and devotion. But alas! in 
the first transports of ray mind, upon so sudden and 
unexpected a calamity, the fear of death yielded to 
the fear of infamy, and I swallowed poison : the 
excess of my desperation hindered its immediate 
effect; for, as I took too much, great part of it was 
thrown up, and only such a quantity remained be- 
hind as was sufficient to insure my destruction, and 
yet leave me time to contemplate the horrors of the 
gulf into which I was sinking. 

u In this deplorable situation I have been visited 
by the surgeon, who was the immediate instrument 
of my misfortune, and the philosopher, who di- 
rected my studies; but these are friends, who only 
rouse me to keener sensibility, and inflict upon me 
more exquisite torment. They reproach me with 
folly, and upbraid me with cowardice ; they tell 
me too, that the fear of death has made me regret 
the errors of superstition; but what would I now 
give for those erroneous hopes, and that credulous 
simplicity, which, though I have been taught to 
despise them, would sustain me in the tremendous 
hour that approaches, and avert from my last agony 
the horrors of despair. 

" I have indeed a visiter of another kind, the 
good old man who first taught me to frame a 
prayer, and first animated me with the ho ( »e of 
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heaven ; but he can only lament with me that this 
hope will not return, and that I can pray with con- 
fidence no more: he cannot by a sudden miracle 
re-establish the principles which I have subverted. 
My mind is all doubt, and terror, and confusion; 
I know nothing but that I have rendered ineffectual 
the clemency of my judge, that the approach of 
death is swift and inevitable, and that either the 
shades of everlasting night, or the gleams of un- 
quenchable fire are at hand. My soul in vain 
shrinks backward : I grow giddy with the thought ; 
the next moment is distraction ! Farewell. 

M Opsinous.** 
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